Birth Bricks, Potter’s Wheels, and Exodus 1,16 (') 


In Chapter 1 of the book of Exodus, the king of Egypt gives 
instructions to the two midwives, Shiprah and Puah, to kill the male 
Hebrew children as a means of controlling the growing population of 
Hebrews in Egypt. The Hebrew of this passage is not particularly 
difficult, with the exception of one term. Exod 1,16 reads: 


TMM ST DIOS) INS DAT SIT TION pum» TN MMDTTN | AN”) 


The problematic word is 'obnayim. This word is a virtual hapax, 
and commentators have argued for numerous translations of 'obnayim. 
The only other attestation of this word in Biblical Hebrew is in Jer 18,3. 
There, however, the context of the use of the term is not childbirth, but 
ceramic production. Despite the Jeremiah passage, the best 
interpretation of this term understands it as a reference to some kind of 
birthing equipment, most likely a birthing brick. This reading is widely 
held, although other suggestions are frequently offered. That this term 
is best understood as birth brick, however, is apparent based on 
linguistic evidence, based on Mesopotamian and Hittite analogy, based 
on well documented Egyptian practices, and based on the actual 
discovery of a birth brick uncovered in the recent Yale-Pennsylvania 
expeditions at Middle Kingdom Abydos. Furthermore, given the strong 
evidence for reading 'obnayim explicitly as birth brick(s), Kilmer's 
suggestion that the brick acted as a symbol for the construction life can 
be supported and extended to demonstrate that child birth and clay 
production activities were, at least semiotically, related. 


1. Previous Translation Attempts of 'obnayim 


Most modern translations of 'obnayim in Exodus 1,16 reflect the 
belief that this must be some kind of birth equipment. Both the JPS and 
the NRSV take the word as “birthing stool". The JPS provides a 


(') A modified form of this paper was read at the Annual Meeting of the 
Society of Biblical Literature in Atlanta, 2004 in the Egyptology and Ancient 
Israel section, although the idea for the paper itself arose in a seminar on Exodus 
led by Jeffrey Tigay. Thanks are due to Matthew Rutz, Jeffrey Tigay, Joseph 
Wegner, Theresa Musacchio, and Nicholas Picardo for various comments, 
suggestions, bibliography, and corrections. 
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footnote to explain the translation, saying: “More exactly, the brick or 
stone supports used by Egyptian women during child birth". The NIV 
translates the term in virtually the same way: delivery stool. The Evan- 
Shoshan concordance defines the word as: massab ’isSah belidtah (a 
woman's place to sit while she gives birth". The American Standard 
Bible, the Webster Bible, and even the King James Bible all offer 
translations that suggest that the 'obnayim was a type of equipment sat 
upon by a woman while in labor. However, there are enough divergent 
interpretations to make this discussion important. Surprisingly, a 
consensus has not yet been reached about what exactly this word refers 
to or how it should be understood. 

As a brief digression, it is important to note that these translations 
presuppose that women in ancient Egypt did not give birth while in a 
supine position. Birthing while lying down is a relatively modern 
innovation, and in many ways is more beneficial for the attending 
doctor or midwife than for the pregnant woman herself. A squatting or 
seated position better facilitates a mother's own power to birth, in that 
it allows the pelvic floor muscles to stretch more easily and allows the 
woman to use her thigh muscles along with her abdominal muscles 
and uterus in a way that does not fight gravity. A birthing stool was 
frequently employed in this process, since it helped support the mother 
during labor. There is much ethnographic evidence for birthing 
techniques in this position, using a birthing stool, from the Roman 
period through sixteenth century Puritan practices to the Fellahin of 
modern Egypt. The Roman author Soranus (who wrote during the 
reigns of Trajan and Hadrian) describes such a stool as a seat with a 
crescent-shaped cavity — allowing the woman to sit, but not 
interfering with the birthing process. Similar images are presented in 
Thomas Raynalde's 1545 work, The Byrthe of Mankynde; two 
woodcuts visually illustrate how a birthing stool was used in Germany. 
In front of the expectant mother is the midwife, seated slightly lower 
so that she has access to the mother and baby. In both woodcuts, a 
woman stands behind the mother as well giving further support. 
Textual descriptions of such activities are also attested in Medieval 
manuals and in Puritan documents (°). Photographs in Winifred 


(?) For discussion on the Medieval manuals, see J. TOWLER — J. BRAMELL, 
Midwives in History and Society (New Hampshire 1986) 82 and, more generally, B. 
ROWLAND, Medieval Woman’s Guide to Health (Kent 1981). For discussion on the 
Puritan documents, see R.V. SCHNUCKER, “The English Puritans and Pregnancy, 
Delivery and Breast Feeding”, History of Childhood Quarterly 1 (1974) 641. 
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Blackman’s ethnography of the Fellahin of Upper Egypt depict this 
equipment, a birthing stool and a woman leaning on a sieve while 
sitting on the stool(). Roth and Roehrig also cite Winckler's 
ethnographic accounts of similar practices in modern Egyptian 
villages (*). In Winckler's account, the birthing woman rests her feet 
up-ended basins, ceramic cooking pots, or on mudbricks. It is this type 
of equipment, the birthing stool, which is referred to in these 
translations of Exodus 1,16. 

“Birthing stool” is not the only translation for 'obnayim that one 
encounters in English renderings of Exodus. The New Jerusalem Bible 
makes a relatively common translation error in Exod 1,16. 'obnayim 
there is translated as “the two stones". Here then, 'obnayim is taken as 
a dual form of the word 'eben, the singular form that is usually rendered 
into English as "stone". In fact, 'obnayim appears to be dual only in the 
ending, the vocalization of 'obnayim is not the most likely vocalization 
for a dual derived from 'eben. The expected vocalization would be 
abnayim, which is not attested, but is reconstructed on analogy with the 
attested dual from of regel, which is raglayim. The expected singular 
of 'obnayim is *'oben, but this word is not attested. While it is possible 
that the word was incorrectly vocalized by the Masoretes, it is best to 
assume that 'eben is not actually the same word and a translation 
involving stones is not required. As it stands, 'eben derives from the 
form *'abn and is cognate with the well attested Akkadian abnu. The 
etymology of 'obnayim should be seen in the singular form *'oben and 
in proto-semitic would have been 'ubnu. Unfortunately there is no 
obvious cognate for this word. However, an analogous situation is 
apparent with the word 'ozen (meaning ear) which in the dual is 
'oznayim, and should be vocalized 'uznu in proto-semitic. 

Other translations that have been suggested reflect a better 
understanding of the history of the Hebrew language, but are still 
problematic. Propp, in his 1999 commentary on Exodus 1-18, 
discusses the problem of this word, and his discussion is worth 
repeating. Propp discusses three plausible interpretations but decides 
that a fourth translation makes more sense. Propp writes: “(a) the 
testicles proving the child's gender...(b) pedestals upon which women 
rested their legs during birth...(c) the bricks on which Egyptian 


C) W. BLACKMAN, The Fellahin of Upper Egypt (London 1968), figures 28 
and 29. 

(*) A. ROTH - C. ROEHRIG, “Magical Bricks and the Bricks of Birth”, Journal 
of Egyptian Archaeology 88 (2002) 130-131. 
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midwives may have deposited newborns... I incline toward theory (a), 
since the evidence for (c) is scant and, were (b) correct, we would 
expect “between” the two stones" (°). 

But approach (a) also has difficulties. Nowhere else does Hebrew 
literature call testicles *stones". More important, the context suggests 
that both boys and girls possess or are associated with 'obnayim. Note 
that to determine sex, the midwives “look upon, inspect" (ra'a 'al) 
rather than simply see (ra’ 'et) the 'obnayim. This suggests a fourth 
explanation: “two stones" are pudenda in general. 

Propp's comments demonstrate that in spite of the relative 
standardization of translation choices amongst English language 
Bibles, there is still considerable difficulty in determining the meaning 
of this word. Propp's suggestions provide more problems than are 
solved. Of difficulty first is his declination of 'obnayim as a dual of 
"eben. Propp himself acknowledges that this is not the expected form. 
Therefore, Propp's suggestion based on Durham's 1987 suggestion 
“testicles” — inspired by the old English idiomatic use of “stones” for 
testicles cannot be upheld. Beyond this basic issue, other problems are 
apparent (*). 

Propp favors an understanding of the passage, where the midwives 
are explicitly told to look at the genitalia of the child to determine 
whether the child needs be killed or not. This does fit the context of the 
verse. As shall be demonstrated later, Propp is incorrect in asserting 
that there is minimal evidence that babies were rested upon birthbricks 
immediately following birth — this is a relatively well-attested 
practice, which shall be discussed below. Likewise, as shall be 
demonstrated, Propp is incorrect in suggesting that the use of the 
preposition ’al is problematic; if taken as birthing equipment, the 
rendering “look upon the 'obnayim" is plausible. Within Propp's 
discussion, no strong arguments against taking 'obnayim as birthing 
equipment can be identified. 

Propp concludes that 'obnayim must refer to external genitalia, 
male or female. It is difficult to reconcile this conclusion with the use 
of the term in Jeremiah. Before continuing the discussion of the word's 
use in Exodus, it is important to discuss the use of the word in 
Jeremiah. In this situation, context demands reading 'obnayim as a 
type of equipment. 


C) W. PROPP, Exodus 1-18 (New York 1999) 139. 
(9 See J. DURHAM, Exodus (WBC 3; Waco, TX 1987) 12, for Durham’s 
argument. 
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2. Jeremiah 18,3 


Jer 18,3 reads: 
DIRT 2r TNn nos [rmm] Gam) vn mi cm 


Most English translations render 'obnayim here as some form of 
potter's equipment. For example, the RSV and the NIV translate this as 
wheel. BDB suggests this reading as well. Also mistakenly taking 
'obnayim as a dual form of 'eben, BDB provides an explanation for 
why this word can mean potter's wheel — potter's wheels, according 
to BDB, consisted of two discs that revolved one above the other, that 
looked like mill-stones (7). BDB provides further explanation for how 
this word came to mean both a potter's wheel and a birthing stool. The 
entry reads: “fr. likeness to potter's wheel; on custom of labor upon 
stool". Here then, the word is explained in both contexts as descriptive 
— both pieces of equipment are made up of two stones. 

Although this is a relatively ingenious solution to the problem, it is 
not entirely convincing. It is based once again on the premise that 
'obnayim is the dual form of 'eben, a premise that has already been 
rejected. The context of the use of this word in Jeremiah necessitates a 
translation that fits within the context of ceramic production. That the 
same terminology may have been used to describe birthing equipment 
and ceramic equipment is not all that surprising in an ancient Near 
Eastern context. In Mesopotamia, Egypt, and possibly Biblical Israel 
there seems to have been a conceptual or at least semiotic connection 
between these two arenas of activity. 


3. Clay Technology and Human Reproduction 


In Mesopotamia, there is much evidence that points to a 
conceptual link between manufacture involving clay and human 
reproduction. The Sumerian sign TU/DU2 has a wide semantic range. 
Prominent meanings though are “to fashion clay on a wheel”, “to give 
birth", or “to assist in giving birth". The link between these two 
spheres of human creative activity is more directly manifest in the 
story of Atrahasis. In this text, the goddess Mami is described as the 
creator of human life and her creation of humans is described in terms 
of ceramic production. Lambert's translation of this section reads: 


C) F. BROWN — S. DRIVER - C. BRIGGS, Hebrew and English Lexicon 
(Peabody, MA 1996) 7. 
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[She] put [her hand out] to her clay. She nipped off [fourteen] pieces 
of clay, Seven she put on the right, [Seven] she put on the left, 
Between them she placed the brick...the cutter of the umbilical 
cord...The birth-goddess, creatress of destiny — They completed 
them in pairs in her presence, Since Mami conceived the regulations 
for the human race. In the house of the pregnant woman in 
confinement. Let the brick be in place for seven days (?). 


This is not the only time that human birth is described using 
terminology derived from ceramic production. The shumma izbu omen 
series likewise employs the language of ceramics when discussing 
birth related issues. For those unfamiliar with Mesopotamian omens, 
this particular set of texts describes the messages or meanings that the 
gods grant through various phenomena. Of particular interest to us 
here are the descriptions of fetuses. Kilmer has convincingly 
demonstrated that the descriptions of deformed fetuses use clay 
terminology, otherwise used in discussion of ceramic production (?). 
Kilmer states: 


I believe that we have overlooked a deeper meaning and significance 
of the unbaked clay brick, in that it appears to have been likened to 
placental material. That is, the fetus may have been thought of as the 
product that developed in and from the malleable, clay-like 
placenta (°). 


To push Kilmer's argument a little bit further, it is suggested that 
there was a connection between the manufacture of ceramics from 
unbaked clay and human reproduction that invited the use of the same 
language in both contexts. 

Itis not just Mesopotamia where this conceptual link is apparent. In 
Egypt, the god Khnum is both a potter and the creator of humanity, at 
least in some accounts. A patron god of potters, Khnum is credited, in 
some texts, with fashioning humanity on a potter's wheel, out of clay. 
In the Westcar papyrus, this deity is said to bring in birthing equipment, 
including a birthing stool for the woman to give birth on("). In the 


(©) W. LAMBERT — A. MILLARD, Atra-Hasis: The Babylonian Story of the 
Flood (Winona Lake, IN 1999) 61-63. 

() A. KILMER, “Proportional Guidelines in Near Eastern Art: The Birth of 
Brick”, JNES 46 (1987) 211-213. 

(°) Ibid., 212. 

('') For an early edition, see A. ERMAN, Die Märchen des Papyrus Westcar 
(Mittheilungen aus den orientalischen Sammlungen; Berlin 1890). For an English 
translation and further commentary, see The Literature of Ancient Egypt (ed. W. 
Sımpson) (New Haven 1972) 15-30. 
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relevant section of Westcar, the deities Isis, Nephtys, Heket, and 
Meshkenet are present while Reddedet gives birth. Khnum is the male 
deity present and the one responsible for bringing in the birthing stool. 
It is interesting that this deity is connected with ceramic production and 
the birth of humans, and that his toolkit includes equipment for both 
birthing and pottery production. This is reminiscent of the 
Mesopotamian story known to modern audiences as: “Enki and the 
World Order” (°). There, the goddess Nintu, acting as a midwife, is said 
to be equipped with a brick for use in assisting the birth activities. 
Matthew Rutz has noted the various puns on the name of Nintu, which 
is understood to mean “Lady Birth" (?) She is described there as Nintu, 
the Lady of giving birth, and the Sumerian reads: dingir NIN-TUD, 
NIN-TUD-TUD-DA. 

This same cognitive connection between pottery production and 
human reproduction may also be apparent in the Hebrew Bible. In Gen 
27,7 God is said to create man out of the mA7s7- ^2» (“dust of the 
ground"), and the subsequent animals that he creates are all made from 
the ground. Likewise, the use of the verb ^x^ to describe God's activity 
further points to the analogy of pottery production since this verb is 
used to describe ceramic production activities in other parts of the 
Hebrew Bible (such as Isa 29, 16; 1 Chr 4,23, and most noteworthy for 
us — Jer 18,4). Clearly there was a conceptual connection between at 
least the initial creation of humanity and the earth, manifest 
semiotically in Biblical Hebrew. Ceramic production begins with 
gathering clay and mud from the earth. Likewise, the creation of 
humans is described as originating in the clay of the earth. 

What this evidence suggests is not a specific answer to the 
question of what 'obnayim means in both the Exodus and the Jeremiah 
context. Rather, it demonstrates that there was some conceptual 
connection between the two types of activity in the ancient Near East. 
The language of ceramic production was used in discussions of 
childbirth and conception. One does not need to posit, then, that there 
is a direct link between the 'obnayim equipment used in ceramic 
production and the ’obnayim equipment used in childbirth. BDB's 
attempts to draw a material parallel between these two objects is not 
necessary, although it is possible that the use of the same word in both 


(?) For translation, commentary, and composite text edition, see C. BENITO, 
"Enki and Ninmah” and “Enki and the World Order" (University of 
Pennsylvania, Ph.D Dissertation, 1969). 

(9?) M. Rutz, Personal Communication. 
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contexts did derive from the visual similarities of the equipment. What 
specifically was that birth equipment? The better attested 
Mesopotamian and Egyptian birthing practices suggest possible 
candidates for the 'obnayim. 


4. Birthing Practices in Cuneiform Traditions 


Mesopotamian childbirth practices have been well reconstructed 
already by Stol, so there is no need to go into these practices in depth 
here (^). Germane to this discussion, however, are Stol’s comments 
about the brick of birth, which is well attested in cuneiform traditions. 
Beyond the cuneiform sources already discussed above, Stol 
demonstrates that birth bricks are attested in a hemerology, a Neo- 
Assyrian letter, and in a Sumerian personal name. Stol connects these 
references explicitly to the passage from Exodus in question. 

Stol further demonstrates a possible connection between the 
Biblical passage and Hittite and Ugaritic traditions. This evidence is 
not as strong, as in neither situation is it possible to argue definitively 
that the equipment in question is a brick as opposed to a stool. Stol 
(following de Moor) identifies a possible birth brick in Ugaritic 
literature, specifically in KTU 1.12 I 14-27. Stol connects this 
observation with the Exodus passage. If this reading of the text is 
correct (although problematically, the term in question, 'ugrm, is also 
a hapax, usually translated as field or soil), then the Ugaritic text 
should be understood as a command to take various birthing 
equipment and give birth. Beckman has argued that Hittite texts attest 
that the laboring woman gave birth while seated on a stool, with texts 
that specifically describe the stool and a professional name that 
translates as ^woman of the birth stool" (^). These texts demonstrate 
the prevalence of squatting birth practices outside of Mesopotamia 
proper. In and of themselves, however, they do not specifically prove 
that the 'obnayim were birth bricks, but certainly suggest that some 
kind of equipment to support the woman in an upright position should 


(^) M. STOL, Birth in Babylonia and the Bible. Its Mediterranean Setting 
(Cuneiform Monographs 14; Groningen 2000) 119-122. The Ugaritic text can be 
found in M. DIETRICH — O. LORETZ — J. SANMARTIN, The Cuneiform Alphabetic 
Texts From Ugarit , Ras Ibn Hani and Other Places (Münster 1995). For other 
interpretations of "ugrm, see the entry in G. DEL OLMO LETE — J. SANMARTÍN, 
A Dictionary of the Ugaritic Language in the Alphabetic Tradition (Leiden 
?2004) 27. 

(^) G. BECKMAN, Hittite Birth Rituals (Wiesbaden 1983) 102. 
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be expected. Egyptian practices, which are more thoroughly attested 
in a number of different media, provide stronger evidence for 
explicitly connecting this Hebrew term with a birth brick. 


5. Egyptian Birthing Practices 


Childbirth practices in Egypt are well known and have been the 
subject of study by Erika Feucht (^). Feucht reconstructs the birthing 
practices of the Egyptians from a variety of sources. In the practices 
that can be reconstructed (although practices likely varied somewhat 
between different classes of women as well as different periods of 
Egypt's history), the woman never seems to have given birth in a 
supine position. Descriptions suggest that she would squat on the 
floor, squat on two bricks, or sit on a confinement chair. After birth, 
the child is given a name, the umbilical cord is cut, and the baby is 
laid upon a cushion on a brick. At this stage, it is important to describe 
in detail some of the evidence used to reconstruct these birthing 
practices. 

Pictorial evidence demonstrates aspects of Egyptian birthing 
culture. In an ostraca from Deir el-Medina a woman sits in a birthing 
pavilion, holding up the baby ('’). The chair she sits in may be the 
birthing stool, but this is unclear from the image. However, the 
similarities in posture with the determinatives for nurse or nursing 
connects the ostraca strongly with child bearing practices. A similar 
image is preserved in the royal tomb at Amarna ('*). Likewise, a relief 
from the Temple of Hathor at Dendara depicts the labor process from 
a squatting position (?). 

The language used to describe birthing hints at the practices 
involved. The determinative used with mswt depicts a woman 
kneeling. The child is depicted being born while the woman is in this 
position; the head and arms of the child are clearly visible. Feucht 
suggests that paraphrases for this word were also used by the 
Egyptians, one of which reads: prj hr t3 “come down to the ground”. 


('%) See E. FEUCHT, Das Kind im Alten Ägypten (New York 1995) and “Birth”, 
The Oxford Encyclopedia of Ancient Egypt (ed. D. REDFORD) (Oxford 1999) 192- 
193. 

(7) See R. JANSSEN — J. JANSSEN, Growing Up in Ancient Egypt (London 
1990) 5, and G. PINCH, Magic in Ancient Egypt (Austin 1994) 127. 

(*) JANNSEN — JANSSEN, Growing Up in Ancient Egypt, 4-6. 

(?) Z. Hawass, Silent Images (Cairo 1995) 82. 
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Roth and Roehrig follow Fischer’s translation of the word jn‘t as 
midwife and interpret the associated determinative as a midwife 
holding a birthbrick (?). 

Indeed, written evidence for childbirth gives important 
information as well. Aside from the gynecological literature available, 
which is too numerous to detail here, references to direct aspects of 
child birth are attested. Roth and Roehrig argue that references to birth 
bricks can be found in the Sixth Dynasty tomb of Watetkhethor at 
Saqqara. Information about birthing practices is given indirectly in a 
votive stele from Deir el-Medina. A stelae from a man named 
Neferabu to the goddess Meretseger includes a line that Lichtheim, 
following Gunn and Wilson, translated as: “I sat on bricks, like a 
woman in labor" (°'). The word for brick used here is dbt, and it is also 
used in the birthing context of the Westcar Papyrus. In the end portion 
of the Westcar papyrus that describes Reddedet's labor (which has 
already been mentioned in passing), the reader is explicitly told what 
happens to the child immediately after birth (?). The child is washed, 
the umbilical cord is cut, and he is placed upon a cushion of bricks 
(ifdy m dbt). Here, “bricks” is a translation of the word dbt. It is unclear 
from these two uses whether the dbt was some furniture that the 
woman knelt on while giving birth or whether it was equipment used 
in dealing with the baby after birth (?). It is clear, however, from the 
art-historical and textual evidence that at least well-to-do women in 
Egypt gave birth sitting in a chair, and possibly in a birthing arbor or 
an area of the house set off for this activity. 

While Hathor is the deity most associated with Egyptian childbirth 
in modern accounts, another goddess, Meshkenet, seems to have been 
particularly associated with birthing equipment. Meshkenet is directly 
linked with both the birthing stool and with the bricks that the child is 
placed on after birth. Meshkenet is also a word that is used to describe 
the birthing stool — the determinative for the word when referring to 
the stool and not the divinity is a chair. Yet Meshkenet herself is also 
depicted as a brick with a human head (**). In some copies of the Book 


(*) ROTH — ROEHRIG, “Magical Bricks and the Bricks of Birth”, 131. 

(?) M. LICHTEIM, Ancient Egyptian Literatur (Los Angeles 1984) II, 108. 

(?) See the translation in W. Simpson, The Literature of Ancient Egypt (New 
Haven 1972) 15-30. 

(>) See ROTH — RoEHRIG, “Magical Bricks and the Bricks of Birth”, 131-132 
for a more complete discussion on various interpretations. 

(5 Ibid., 130. 
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of the Dead (?), in spell 125, Meshkenet is depicted in this manner. 
Indeed Budge labels two line-drawings of Meshkenet as a birth brick 
with the caption “The Two Birth Stones", with Dax and Exodus 
1,16 C5). Budge is not normally a trustworthy source. However, in this 
situation his suggestion seems to be correct. 

So to repeat the context of use of these bricks in the Westcar 
papyrus, after birth the child is placed on the bricks, with a cushion in 
between. Once there, Meshkenet proclaims him king of the land and 
Khnum breathes life into him. From this literary account, it seems that 
after birth in Egypt the child was placed on bricks and likely some sort 
of ritual took place. The baby was physically placed upon the bricks. 
This helps our reading of Exodus 1,16, where the midwives are told to 
(E33871-2» 1s) “look upon the "obnayim”. If we take the 'obnayim as 
the bricks where the baby is placed after the umbilical cord is cut, we 
no longer have any interpretative problem. Positing the word as a dual 
form, one should expect the reference to be to two bricks. The 
perspective of the preposition 7» “upon” makes sense in this context 
and Propp's concerns about the presence of this preposition here are 
solved. Indeed, if one takes 'obnayim to refer to this kind of 
equipment, then the passage in Exodus makes easy sense. The 
midwives are told to look upon the bricks and if the baby is male kill 
it, and if female let it live. In the Westcar papyrus it is while the baby 
rests on the bricks that its fate is determined (to be king of Egypt) and 
Khnum breathes life into it. So it is fitting from a literary perspective 
that the king of Egypt orders that the life or death of the Hebrew 
children be determined while on this brick. 

These bricks are not mere literary conventions. A brick of this 
nature was unearthed in 2000, in the William Kelly Simpson 
Pennsylvania- Yale excavations at Abydos. This is the only actual birth 
brick to be recovered archaeologically (’). Led by Dr. Josef Wegner of 
the University of Pennsylvania, the Penn team recovered the brick 
while excavating the Middle Kingdom town in South Abydos. The 


(?) The best example comes from the Papyrus of Ani (see planche 3 in G. 
RACHET, Le Livre des Morts des Anciens Égyptiens [Paris 1996]), although a 
schematic depiction of Meshkenet as a birth brick can be found in a Book of the 
Dead in the Egyptian Museum in Turin (ROTH — ROEHRIG, “Magical Bricks and 
the Bricks of Birth", 130). 

(°°) E. BUDGE, From Fetish to God in Ancient Egypt (New York 1988) 61. 

(7) J. WEGNER, “A Decorated Birth-Brick from South Abydos”, in Egyptian 
Archaeology 20 (Spring, 2002) 3-4. 
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town was likely established in order to support the mortuary cult of 
King Senwosret III whose mortuary complex lies roughly to the 
southwest of the town (?*). 

The birthing brick was found in the mayor's residence of this 
town. Within the mayor's residence were a group of rooms that seem 
to have been associated with his daughter, as her name appears on the 
large quantities of seal impressions recovered from this part of the 
complex (?). Within one of these rooms, the birth brick was found 
almost intact. The brick itself is no different in composition from the 
literally thousands of mudbricks that make up the mayor's complex. It 
is made of clay, the same fabric as the regular building bricks, and is 
roughly consistent in size. The striking difference is the preserved 
painted images upon the brick. 

The imagery of the brick clearly identifies it as a birth brick. The 
center of the image is a seated woman, holding a child. Her posture 
regarding the child she holds is reminiscent of the ostraca scene of the 
woman and baby in the birthing arbor found at Deir el-Medinah. The 
seated woman has two attendant women, perhaps midwives. Certainly 
the kneeling figure is suggestive of this. The entire scene is framed by 
two standards, each bearing the head of the goddess Hathor (?). The 
presence of this goddess, who is associated with birth, female 
sexuality, and the female creative principle further points to this 
object's childbirth connection. 

The sides of the brick are not nearly as well preserved, and the 
reverse was not preserved at all. The images on each of the sides 
consist of anthropomorphic or anthropomorphized animal figures. 
Wegner associates these images with scenes from Middle Kingdom 
apotropaic wands. These figures were certainly protective in nature, 
calling on mythological/symbolical motifs as protection for the 
newborn. 

Wegner argues that this brick may have been a brick knelt on by 
Egyptian women. It is also possible that this brick was used as the 
brick upon which the baby was placed after birth, as in the Westcar 
papyrus; given the ambiguities of this equipment already mentioned 
above, it is difficult to determine which theory accurately reflects this 


(9) J. WEGNER, “Excavations at the Town of Enduring-are-the-Places-of- 
Khakaure-Maa-Kheru-in-Abydos: A Preliminary Report on the 1994 and 1997 
Seasons", JARCE 35(1998) 3. 

(*) WEGNER, “A Decorated Birth-Brick from South Abydos”, 4. 

(©) Ibid., 3. 
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brick’s use. Both are possible. The discovery of a birth brick in an 
actual living context in Middle Kingdom Egypt provides strong 
evidence that this Kind of equipment was in general use in Egyptian 
birthing contexts. 
* 
Rx 

Based on the variety of evidence from ancient Near Eastern 
sources regarding the use of birth bricks in delivery practices, it is most 
likely that the 'obnayim mentioned in Exodus 1,16 refers to some sort 
of birthing equipment, as opposed to a reference to genitalia. While the 
traditional translation has taken this equipment to be a birthing stool, 
this reflects later Greek and Roman practices, and in fact it seems more 
likely to refer to the bricks a child is placed on immediately following 
birth. There is some ambiguity in modern readings of Egyptian 
literature on this subject and these two pieces of equipment may not 
have been distinct from one another. The use of the preposition 7» 
indicates that the 'obnayim there more likely refers to the bricks the 
child is placed on immediately afterwards but does not rule out the 
possibility that the reference is to the actual bricks the mother would 
have knelt on. 

The fact that this equipment term is attested in both birth contexts 
and ceramic production contexts provides further evidence for 
Kilmer's suggestion that there was a conceptual link between these 
two spheres of human activity in the ancient Near East. This link was 
substantial enough to facilitate the borrowing of vocabulary from one 
activity's equipment as referents for the equipment of another activity. 
Ceramic production and human reproduction were not such different 
activities in Near Eastern thought. This has long been recognized as 
explicit in mythological texts. Since this connection transfers to the 
level of mundane classification and naming of equipment, it points to 
a deeper level of cognitive connection. The role of the potter and the 
role of mother/midwife/doctor were closely connected. For Biblical 
exegesis then, references to ceramic production should not necessarily 
be taken as references to the mundane world. Nor should the 
connection between motherhood and creation be glossed over. 


University of Lethbridge Kevin MCGEOUGH 
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SUMMARY 


It is argued here that the Hebrew word 'obnayim, which appears in Exodus 1,16 
and Jeremiah 18,3 refers to either birthing equipment or equipment used in 
ceramic production. The particular type of birthing equipment referred to by this 
word is identified as a “birth brick", which is well attested in Near Eastern 
literature and one of which has been uncovered in archaeological excavations at 
Abydos in Egypt. It is further argued that the semantic range of this word is not 
surprising given the conceptual link between child birth and ceramic manufacture 
in the ancient Near East. 


“Ich gebe Jerusalem einen Freudenboten” 
Synchrone und diachrone Beobachtungen zu Jes 41,27 


1. Zur Problemstellung und Methode 


In der alttestamentlichen Exegese gehört die Zeit der frontalen 
Gegenüberstellung von synchronen und diachronen Arbeitsweisen der 
Vergangenheit an ('). Nach Jahrzehnten des gegenseitigen Misstrauens 
und der polemischen Aus- und Abgrenzungen hat sich die Einsicht 
durchgesetzt, dass sowohl sorgfältige Oberflächen- und Struktur- 
analysen des Endtextes, der vorab natürlich textkritisch auf seine 
Belastbarkeit zu prüfen ist, als auch die Herausarbeitung möglicher 
Wachstumsstufen der Auslegung als ganzer zu Gute kommen. Auch 
die Deuterojesaja-Forschung entgeht dieser Vermittlung von Synchro- 
nie und Diachronie nicht, sondern ist geradezu auf sie angewiesen, will 
sie zu tragfähigen Ergebnissen gelangen (°). Dabei haben sich die 
Parameter deutlich verschoben, denn mit einer geschlossenen 
Komposition aus der Hand eines anonymen Exilspropheten mit dem 
Kunstnamen “Deuterojesaja” wird nicht mehr gerechnet (°). Bei allen 
unterschiedlichen Detailbewertungen ist sich die aktuelle Forschung 


(') Zur Methodenfrage One Text and Thousand Methods. Studies in Memory 
of Sjef van Tilborg (Hrsg. P. CHATELION COUNET — U. BERGES ) (Biblical 
Interpretation Series 71; Boston — Leiden 2005); A. GROENEWALD, “Synchrony 
and/or Diachrony: Is There a Way Out of the Methodological Labyrinth?", A 
Critical Study of the Pentateuch. An Encounter Between Europe and Africa (Hrsg. 
E. OTTO - J. LERoux) (Altes Testament und Moderne 20; Münster 2005) 50-61. 

() Siehe dazu D.M. Carr, “Moving Beyond Unity. Synchronic and 
Diachronic Perspectives on Prophetic Literature" und J. VERMEYLEN, “Synchronic 
and Diachronic Perspectives on Prophetic Literature. A Response to David M. 
Carr”, Prophetie in Israel (Hrsg. I. FISCHER — K. SCHMID — H.G.M. WILLIAMSON) 
(Altes Testament und Moderne 11; Münster 2003) 95-104. 

C) Siehe bereits H.C. SCHMITT, "Prophetie und Schultheologie im 
Deuterojesajabuch. Beobachtungen zur Redaktionsgeschichte von Jes 40-55", 
ZAW 91 (1979) 43-61; R.P. MERENDINO, Der Erste und der Letzte. Eine 
Untersuchung von Jes 40-48 (VTS 31; Leiden 1981); H.-J. HERMISSON, “Einheit 
und Komplexität Deuterojesajas. Probleme der Redaktionsgeschichte von Jes 
40—55", The Book of Isaiah (Hrsg. J. VERMEYLEN) (BETL 81; Leuven 1989) 287- 
312; R.G. Knarz, Kyros im Deuterojesaja-Buch. Redaktionsgeschichtliche 
Untersuchungen zu Entstehung und Theologie von Jes 40—55 (FAT 1; Tübingen 
1991); O.H. STECK, Gottesknecht und Zion. Gesammelte Aufsätze zu 
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dahingehend einig, dass die Kapitel Jes 40-55 nicht auf eine einzige 
Hand zurückgehen, sondern im Laufe der Exilsjahre ab dem 
Aufkommen Kyros II (559-530) bis in die Regierungszeit Dareios I. 
(522-486) in sukzessiven Etappen entstanden sind, wobei je länger 
desto stärker Vernetzungen mit dem Jerusalemer Protojesaja-Bestand 
(Jes 1-39*) erfolgten. Sowohl die Vielgestaltigkeit der verwandten 
Redeformen (Heilsorakel; Disputationen; Gerichtsreden; Gótzenpole- 
miken; hymnische Responsorien) und ihre zielgerichtete Zusammen- 
stellung als literarisches Drama (") verweisen auf geschulte Schrift- 
prophetie mit großer Affinität zur Jerusalemer Tempelsángerschaft. In 
methodologischer Hinsicht bedeutet dies, dass eine Redaktionskritik 
ohne Kompositionskritik, also der Nachweis literarischer Schichtun- 
gen und ihre Verortung in der politischen und sozialen Geschichte des 
biblischen Israel ohne den Blick über die Grenzen der Einzelperikope 
hinaus auf den Gesamtbauplan des Buches oder zumindest seiner 
Teilkomposition(en), nicht mehr zeitgemäß ist. 

Den konkreten Anlass zu dieser Studie bietet Jes 41,27 “[Als] 
Erster für Zion: ‘Siehe, da sind sie’ und für Jerusalem gebe ich einen 
Freudenboten”, der aus mehreren Gründen bemerkenswert ist. So fällt 
auf, dass in Jes 40-55 von Zion-Jerusalem zusammen nur noch in 40,9 
und 52,1.2 die Rede ist (vgl. 62,1; 64,9) ^). Auch wenn man die Belege 
von Zion und Jerusalem getrennt betrachtet, so fällt auf, dass 
Jerusalem innerhalb von 40—55 nur in 40,2; 44,28; 51,17; 52,9 und 
Zion nur in 46,13; 49,14; 51,1.11.16; 52,7f genannt sind. Beschränkt 


Deuterojesaja (FAT 4; Tübingen 1992); J. VAN OORSCHOT, Von Babel zum Zion. 
Eine literarkritische und redaktionsgeschichtliche Untersuchung (BZAW 206; 
Berlin 1993); U. BERGES, Das Buch Jesaja. Komposition und Endgestalt (HBS 
16; Freiburg i. Br. 1998); J. WERLITZ, Redaktion und Komposition. Zur Rückfrage 
hinter die Endgestalt von Jesaja 40-55 (BBB 122; Berlin 1999). 

() Siehe dazu J. MUILENBURG, The Book of Isaiah. Chapters 40-66: 
Introduction and Commentary (IntB 5; Nashville 1956) 381-773; R.F. MELUGIN, 
The Formation of Isaiah 40-55 (BZAW 141; Berlin 1976); W.A.M. BEUKEN, 
Jesaja. deel IIA-IIIB (POT; Nijkerk 1979-1989); K. BALTZER, Deutero-Jesaja 
(KAT X,2; Gütersloh 1999); A. VAN DER WOUDE, Geschiedenis van de terugkeer. 
De rol van Jesaja 40,1-11 in het drama van Jesaja 40—55 (Maastricht 2005); A. 
VAN DER WOUDE, “Hearing Voices While Reading. Isaiah 40-55 as a Drama", 
One Text and Thousand Methods (Hrsg. CHATELION COUNET — BERGES) 149-173. 

Č) In Jes 1-39: 2,3; 4,3-4; 10,12.32; 24,23; 30,19; 31,9; 33,20; 37,22.32 (par. 
2 Kón 19,21.31); sonst noch im AT: 1 Kón 8,1 (par 2 Chr 5,2); Jer 26,18; 51,35; 
Klgl 1,17; 2,10.13; Joel 3,5; 4,16-17; Am 1,2; Mi 3,10.12; 4,2.8; Zef 3,14.16; 
Zach 1,14.17; 8,3; 9,9; Ps 51,20; 102,22; 128,5; 135,21; 147,12. 
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man die Suche auf die Kapitel 40-48, die durch die Thematik “Jakob/ 
Israel” gekennzeichnet sind (ô) und teilt die Ansicht einer wachsenden 
Zahl von Auslegern, 40,1-11 gehöre nicht zum Grundbestand, sondern 
zu späteren Entwicklungsstufen, dann bleiben für das Motiv der 
Gottesstadt in diesen Kapiteln nur fünf Belege übrig: 41,27 (Zion - 
Jerusalem); 44,26 (Jerusalem - Städte Judas); 44,28 (Jerusalem - 
Tempel); 45,13 (meine Stadt); 46,13 (Zion). Bei den Formulierungen 
und der Anordnung dieser Stellen ist keine kompositorische Logik zu 
erkennen, anders als z.B. bei den hymnischen Responsorien (7). Diese 
Belege nehmen also eine Sonderstellung ein, denn sie spielen das 
Thema von Heimkehr und Restauration ein, das nach den Prolog- 
versen in 40,1-11 erst ab 49,14 behandelt wird. Diese Durchbrechung 
der Jakob-Israel-Thematik in Jes 40—48* durch die Zion-Jerusalem- 
Belege bedarf also einer Erklárung. 


2. Jes 41,27 im literarischen Kontext der beiden Gerichtsreden 
(41,21-24.25-27) 


Der Vers befindet sich im ersten Akt des literarischen Dramas 
(41,1-42,12), der auf den doppelt strukturierten Prolog von 40,1-11// 
12-31 folgt (*). Dieser erste Akt ist spiegelbildlich aufgebaut, was in 
der Forschung bereits mehrheitlich, wenn auch mit Differenzen in 
Einzelfragen, gesehen wurde(?). Den Auftakt der parallelen 
Redegänge machen die beiden Gerichtsreden in 41,1-4.5-7 und 41,21- 
24.25-28 gegen die Völker bzw. gegen ihre Fremdgötter. Implizit 


(©) Von den rund 50 Belegen von Jakob/Israel im AT finden sich ein Drittel 
in Jes 40-49: 40,27; 41,8.14; 42,24; 43,1.22.28; 44,1.5.21.23; 45,4; 46,3; 48,1.12; 
49,5.6; dazu in Jes 1-39: 9,7; 10,20; 14,1; 27,6; 29,23; nach Jes 49 kommt Jakob/ 
Israel im Jesajabuch nicht mehr vor! 

C) F. MATHEUS, Singt dem Herrn ein neues Lied. Die Hymnen Deuterojesajas 
(SBS 141; Stuttgart 1990) rechnet dazu 42,10-12; 44,23; 45,8; 48,20-21; 
52,11-12. 

() Vgl. BALTZER, Deutero-Jesaja, 77-79. Das bedeutet aber nicht, 40.1- 
11.12-31 habe eine ursprüngliche Einheit gebildet, gegen J.C. DE MooR, “The 
Integrity of Isaiah 40", Mesopotamia — Ugaritica — Biblica, Festschrift K. 
Bergerhof (Hrsg. M. DIETRICH — O. LORETZ) (AOAT 232; Neukirchen-Vluyn 
1993) 181-216. 

(°) MUILENBURG, The Book of Isaiah, 447-448 [41,1—42,4]; MELUGIN, The 
Formation of Isaiah 40-55, 93-102 [41,1—42,13]; R.J. CLIFFORD, Fair Spoken and 
Persuading. An Interpretation of Second Isaiah (New York 1984) 84-93 
[41,1—42,9]; K. HOLTER, Second Isaiah's Idol Fabrication Passages (BET 28; 
Frankfurt a.M. 1995) 91-122 [41,1—42,17]; R. ALBERTZ, Exilszeit. 6. Jahrhundert 
V. Chr. (Biblische Enzyklopädie 7; Stuttgart 2001) 288 [41,1—42,13]). 
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(V. 5-7) und explizit (V. 28-29) wird festgestellt, dass beide ob der 
Geschichtsmächtigkeit Jhwhs, die sich an den neuen politischen 
Entwicklungen erweist (Ww II. V. 2.25), macht- und wirkungslos sind. 
Die nachfolgenden Heilsorakel für Israel-Jakob in 41,8-10.11-13.14- 
16 und das erste GKL (Gottesknechtslied) mit Kommentierung in 
42,1-4.5-9 (mav 41,8.9; 42,1; m2 41,8; 42,1) ergeben einen kon- 
trastierenden Effekt, denn die Desavouierung der Vólker mit ihren 
Göttern und die Erwählung des Gottesknechts Jakob-Israel sind zwei 
Seiten einer Medaille. Beide Redegänge werden durch eine 
Heilsankündigung (41,17-20) bzw. ein hymnisches Responsorium 
abgeschlossen (42,10-12). So führt das Wissen der Armen und 
Elenden um Jhwhs schópferische Kraft, der ihre Wüste verwandelt, 
zum neuen Lied, das von den Wüstenstädten bis hin zu den fernsten 
Inseln erklingt Ham 41,18f; 42,11). Der Gesamtaufbau des ersten 
Aktes in 41,1—42,12 lässt sich so schematisch zusammenfassen ('"). 


A:41,1-4.5-7 Jhwh gegen die Völker und deren Götter A’: 41,21-24.25-29 
B: 41,8-10.11-13.14-16 Jhwh zugunsten des Knechtes DB’: 42,1-4.5-9 
C: 41,17-20  Jhwh’s schöpferische Kraft - das neue Lied C’: 42,10-12 


Für die Auslegung von Jes 41,27 ist es von entscheidender 
Bedeutung, nicht nur auf die thematische Eigenart des Verses zu 
achten, sondern auch auf seine Sonderstellung innerhalb der 
zweigeteilten Auseinandersetzung mit den Fremdgöttern in Jes 41,21- 
24.25-29. Dass beide Hälften eng aufeinander bezogen sind, beweist 
die gleiche Abfolge von “x hif; 27° 1. Pers. pl. und 77 in V. 23.24 und 
V. 26.29 ('). In Weiterführung der ersten Disputation (41,1-4) geht es 
nun um die Frage, wer die geschichtlichen Ereignisse angekündigt und 
wer für ihr Eintreffen gesorgt habe. An diesem Weissagungsbeweis 
entscheidet sich sowohl das Gottsein Jhwhs, als auch die Nichtigkeit 
der Gótter (41,23.26; 42,9; 43,9.12; 44,7.8; 45,19.21; 46,10; 48,3.5.6). 
Die Kontrolle über den Weltverlauf schließt sowohl das Wissen über 
das Zukünftige ein (“ans / msan / nvnis), als auch die Macht, dieses 
Wirklichkeit werden zu lassen (vgl. 41,23). Der Weissagungsbeweis 
umfasst somit mehr als nur die punktuelle Übereinstimmung von 


(*) Selbst die Kritik an der Kultbildherstellung in 41,5-7 hat ihre 
Entsprechung in der Gótzenpolemik von 41,24.29. 

(') A. SCHOORS, / am God Your Saviour. A Form-Critical Study of the Main 
Genres in Is. XL-LV (VTS 24; Leiden 1973) 214; zur strophischen Struktur von 
Jes 40-55 insgesamt, M.C.A. KORPEL — J.C. DE Moor, The Structure of Classical 
Hebrew Poetry: Isaiah 40-55 (OTS 41; Leiden 1998). 
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Ansage und Geschehen, sondern bezieht sich auf die Interpretation des 
Gesamtverlaufes der Geschichte (mm ma Jes 41,22; vgl. zur 
Formulierung Gen 21,29; 23,15; Ez 24,19; Sach 1,9). 

In einer ersten Schlussfolgerung hält Jhwh seinen Kontrahenten 
ihre Nutzlosigkeit vor. Nachdem bereits die Nationen (40,17), ihre 
Führer (40,23), sowie die Widersacher Israels (41,11) als nichts (PN) 
gebrandmarkt worden waren, gilt dieses Urteil nun auch für die 
Fremdgötter. Anstelle der Erkenntnis, “dass ihr Götter seid” (41,23b) 
kommt es zur Feststellung “Siehe, ihr seid weniger als Nichts”, was 
auch ihr Tun und Handeln mit einschließt (E27v2). 


3. Jes 41,27 im Kontext der eigenen Strophe (41,25-29) 


In der Strophe 41,25-29 setzt sich die Auseinandersetzung mit den 
Göttern der Völker fort. Die Rückbezüge zu V. 21-24 sind so deutlich 
(721 hif. 26bis, vgl. 22bis. 23; nv 26, vgl. 22.23; urn 26, vgl. MINIT 
22; ons°j7 24, vgl. 07> 17 29), dass es sich nur um die zwei Hälften ein 
und derselben Gerichtsszene handeln kann, zumal in V. 25-29 keine 
neuen Adressaten eingeführt sind, sondern Jhwh auch weiterhin 
spricht (vgl. V. 21). Nachdem die Fremdgótter keine Beweise für ihre 
Geschichtsmächtigkeit vorlegen konnten, präsentiert Jhwh nun seinen 
Beweis: die Erweckung des siegreichen Helden w II. V. 25) und 
zwar als Antwort auf die Frage von V. 2 zn a “wer hat erweckt?". 
Das Verb zeigt in Jes 10,26 (polel) an, wie Jhwh Assur, sein früheres 
Instrument zur Durchsetzung seines Plans, mit der Geifel, d.h. durch 
Babel, bestrafte. In 13,17 (hif. markiert es das Ende der 
babylonischen Herrschaft durch die Meder [und Perser]: “Siehe, ich 
erwecke gegen sie die Meder...", was auch für 41,25 und 45,13 gilt 
(“Ich habe ihn erweckt in Gerechtigkeit"). All dies zeigt, dass hinter 
den epochalen Umbrüchen niemand anderes als Jhwh steht, der in 
völliger Souveränität die Geschichte lenkt (°). Dass der Perser mit den 
cuo “Statthaltern” (?) wie ein Töpfer umgeht, der Ton tritt und Lehm 


(°?) J. GOLDINGAY, “You are Abraham’s Offspring, my Friend’. Abraham in 
Isaiah 41”, He Swore an Oath. Biblical Themes from Genesis 12-50 (Hrsg. R.S. 
Hess) (Grand Rapids ?1994) 33: “One century’s agent of Yahveh is another 
century’s victim”. 

(3) Vgl. Jer 51,23.28.57; Ez 23,6.12.23; nach W. VON SODEN, Akkadisches 
Handwörterbuch (Wiesbaden 1981) III, 1141-1142 handelt es sich um ein 
akkadisches Lehnwort aus Saknu(m) “Eingesetzter, Beauftragter, Statthalter”; 
dagegen fehlen nach H.M. BARSTAD, “Akkadian *Loanwords' in Isaiah 40-55. 
And the Question of Babylonian Origin of Deutero-Isaiah", Text and Theology. 
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zerstampft, zielt nicht auf deren Vernichtung ab, sondern darauf, dass 
der neue Weltherrscher sie in diejenige Form bringt, die seinem Willen 
entspricht (^). Im Gegensatz zu Jhwh, der im eigentlichen Sinn ^x 
“Bildner/ Töpfer”, d.h. Gestalter von Welt und Geschichte, ins- 
besondere der Israels ist (43,1.7; 43,21; 44,2.21.24; 45,7.18; 46,11; 
49,5; dagegen Gótterbildhersteller 44,9.10.12), agiert Kyros nur “wie 
ein Töpfer”. Der eigentliche Gestalter ist Jhwh allein, der Kyros zum 
Handeln erweckt und befähigt hat. 

Das Schweigen der Fremdgötter in der fiktiven Rechtsversamm- 
lung führt zu ihrer Verurteilung, sie seien nichts als Trug (TR) und ihre 
Bilder seien nur Wind und Leere (V. 29; vgl. V. 24). Ihre Stummheit 
und Sprachlosigkeit wird in V. 26.28, anders als zuvor in V. 24, nun 
explizit unterstrichen. Insgesamt gesehen ist V. 27 somit der einzige 
Vers, der keine Strukturentsprechung mit dem ersten Teil der 
Disputation in V. 21-24 besitzt, sondern der sich nur unter Aufnahme 
von UNA (PWN V. 27; wma V. 26; msn V. 22) an seinen 
unmittelbaren Kontext anlehnt. 


4. V. 27 


Dieser mittlere Vers in der Disputation von 41,25-29 unterbricht 
Jhwhs Nichtigkeitserklärung gegenüber den Fremdgöttern, was die 
Aufnahme von p8 aus 26(x3) in 28(x2) unterstreicht. Die Antwort auf 
die rhetorische Frage, wer denn von Anbeginn [den Siegeszug des 
Kyros] kundgetan habe, lautet also “niemand”! Auch war bisher im 
Anspruchsstreit um Góttlichkeit von der Ankündigung eines Freuden- 
boten für die judäische Hauptstadt keine Rede gewesen. Demgegen- 
über heisst das Thema von V. 27 nicht Kyros, sondern Zion und beim 
emphatischen “als Erster” spielt der Aspekt “früher als [die anderen 
Gótter|" zumindest implizit eine Rolle (^). Jawhs Einzigkeit beruht auf 
der Erstansage seiner Heilsbotschaft für Zion: “Hält man nw? ‘als 


Studies in Honour of M. Saebg (Hrsg. A. TANGBERG) (Oslo 1994) 40 eindeutige 
Beweise für eine babylonische Beeinflussung. 

(7^) A. MEINHOLD, “Zur Anwendung der Metaphorik Töpfer und Ton auf das 
Kyros-Geschehen in Jes 41,25", Reformation und Neuzeit. 300 Jahre Theologie 
in Halle (Hrsg. U. SCHNELLE) (Berlin 1994) 10. 

(5) So setzt 1QJes* V. 27 textgraphisch von V. 26 ab und fasst ihn mit V. 28- 
29 zusammen. Dazu O.H. STECK, Die erste Jesajarolle von Qumran (1QJes*). 
Schreibweise als Leseanleitung für ein Prophetenbuch (SBS 173/1; Stuttgart 
1998) 90: “Der folgende HA [=Hauptabschnitt U.B.] 4/,27-29 ist dann in seinem 
Schnitt durch den Rückblick noch weiter zurück auf 40,1-5 (Jerusalem) bedingt". 
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erster’ für ursprünglich, so muß man unterstellen, dass ‘als einziger’ 
mitgemeint ist. Vielleicht darf man sich mit der unscharfen 
Ausdrucksweise zufriedengeben” ('%). Möglicherweise ist diese 
Mehrdeutigkeit von Jhwh als “Erstem” und “Einzigem” auch bewusst 
intendiert: Jhwh, der als Erster für Zion das erneute Heil anktindigt, ist 
als der Einzigartige auch der Einzige! 


Während MT 27b hs Tan corvo “und Jerusalem gebe ich einen 
Freudenboten" keine Probleme bereitet, bleibt die Parallelaussage in 
27a nmn nmn qx» posa schwierig. LXX hilft sich mit der sehr freien 
Wiedergabe àpyħv Lov 8600 kot lEPOVOOANU TAPOKAAEOW EIG 000v 
“ich werde Zion eine Führung geben und Jerusalem auf dem Weg 
trósten". Das Motiv der Tróstung ist im Targ. noch weiter paraphra- 
siert: “Die Worte der Tróstung, die die Propheten prophezeiten vom 
Anbeginn für Zion, siehe, sie ereignen sich". Die Vulg. dagegen bleibt 
mit “primus ad Sion dicet: ecce adsunt", “der Erste wird zu Zion 
sagen: Siehe da sind sie" näher beim MT. Die Lesart, die 1QJes bietet 
nw nmn könnte auf die Wurzel m) I. im rabbinischen Hebräischen mit 
der Bedeutung “reden/ sprechen” (") hinweisen, und zwar im Sinne 
von: “Siehe, der Verkündiger” (^). Doch ist es in 41,4; 44,6; 48,12 
unzweifelhaft so, dass sich is^ auf Jhwh bezieht, was demnach auch 
hier der Fall sein dürfte(?). Das bedeutet: Im Gegensatz zu den 
Fremdgóttern ist es nur Jhwh, der Ereignisse im Voraus ankündigt, so 
auch die Heimkehr der Exilierten nach Zion und Jerusalem (vgl. 
52,7ff). Fasst man V. 27 als einen "synonymous-sequential 
parallelism" (?) auf, bei dem die Kola sowohl synonym als auch 
weiterführend zu verstehen sind, dann wäre “Siehe, da sind sie!” ein 
vorgezogenes Zitat zugunsten Zions aus dem Mund des Freudenboten, 
den Jhwh für Zion und Jerusalem gibt (*'). 


Die entscheidende Frage ist unausweichlich: auf welches Ereignis 
bezieht sich Jes 41,27 überhaupt? Auf den Siegeszug des Kyros seit 


(*) K. ELLIGER, Deuterojesaja. 1. Teilband Jesaja 40,1—45,7 (BKAT XV/1; 
Neukirchen-Vluyn 1978) 191. 

(7) M. JASTROW, Dictionary of the Targumim, Talmud Babli, Yerushalmi and 
Midrashic Literature (New York 1971; repr. 1996) 887. 

(°) A. GELSTON, "*Behold the Speaker’. A Note on Isaiah XLI 27", VT 43 
(1993) 405-408; dagegen J.G. JANZEN, “Isaiah 41:27. Reading nimm 777 in 1QIsa* 
and 237 777 in the Masoretic Text", JBL 113 (1994) 597-607. 

(?) D. BARTHÉLEMY, Critique Textuelle de l'Ancien Testament (OBO 50/2; 
Fribourg 1986) II, 298-300. 

(*) W.G.E. WATSON, Classical Hebrew Poetry. A Guide to its Techniques 
(JSOTS 26; Sheffield *2001) 157; vgl. Mi 7,3; Ps 18,42; 19,25. 

(??) Daher erübrigen sich Emendationen, wie die bei ELLIGER, Deuterojesaja, 
171: “Meine Sprüche’ für Zion, ‘die gab ich dauernd von mir’” (x? "ww 
cur un). 
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seinem Erfolg über den Lydier Krösus und der Einnahme von Sardis 
im Jahre 547 v. Chr oder auf einen späteren Sachverhalt? Orientiert 
man sich an der ersten Option, ist jn als fientisches Imperfekt (GesK 
§ 107d), *...als Ausdruck der progressiven Dauer” in der Vergangen- 
heit aufzufassen: “Jahwe gab bis in die Gegenwart hinein seit den 
Anfängen des Kyros immer wieder aufs neue Siegesbotschaft...für 
Jerusalem durch seinen die Geschichte deutenden und den endgültigen 
Sieg voraussagenden Propheten” (?). Diese Auslegung ist zwar 
möglich, aber Kyros und sein Siegeszug gehören in Jes 40-55 zum 
einen je länger desto stärker der Vergangenheit an und sind zum 
anderen realgeschichtlich für die babylonische Gola viel weniger 
eingreifend gewesen als vielfach angenommen. Im Sinne des 
literarischen Dramas, das sich in diesen Kapiteln entfaltet, gehört 
Kyros nicht zum Neuen, sondern stellt den Ausgang, das Spätziel 
(41,22) der früheren Dinge dar, die mit der Berufung Abrahams [aus 
Ur in Chaldäa] einsetzten. So wird der Perser zuerst angekündigt (Jes 
41,2f.21f.25f), dann kommt er (Jes 44,28; 45,1), ist gekommen (Jes 
46) und schließlich fällt Babel mit ihren Gótterbildern (Jes 47). Durch 
die Kongruenz von Abraham und Kyros, die beide aus dem Osten und 
Norden kamen und jeweils fremde Kónige besiegten, hat Jhwh seine 
Geschichtsmächtigkeit unter Beweis gestellt (41,1-4.8-10), die weder 
Raum- noch Zeitgrenzen kennt. So zielt V. 27 nicht auf die Vergan- 
genheit ab, auch nicht auf die, die sich bis in die Gegenwart hinein 
erstreckt, sondern auf eine neue Ankündigung, der man sich auf Grund 
der bereits unter Beweis gestellten Geschichtsmächtigkeit Jhwhs und 
der damit einhergehenden Geschichtsohnmacht der Fremdgötter 
anvertrauen darf (°). Dabei handelt es sich in 41,27 erst nur um die 
Ankündigung eines Freudenboten; von seinem aktuellen Auftreten 
spricht dann 52,7: “Wie lieblich sind auf den Bergen die Füße des 
Freudenboten (wan ^227)...." C^. 

Wenn V. 27 aber nicht auf eine Reihe vergangener Heilsankün- 
digungen zurück-, sondern auf eine neue Heilssetzung vorausschaut, 
dann richtet sich seine Aussage auch nicht primár an die Gola, sondern 


(?) ELLIGER, Deuterojesaja 192; vgl. BEUKEN, Jesaja. deel ITA, 103; J.L. 
Koole, Isaiah III. Isaiah 40-48 (HCOT; Kampen 1997) 203. 

(©) H. LEENE, De vroegere en de nieuwe dingen bij Deuterojesaja 
(Amsterdam 1987) 61: “Vers 27 zinspeelt veeleer op een nieuwe aankondiging, 
waaraan men zich op basis van het door Jhwh verschafte (41,2-4) en door geen 
‘god’ weerlegde (41,25.26) Cyrusbewijs mag toevertrouwen”. 

(*) Vgl. WERLITZ, Redaktion und Komposition, 287, Anm. 159. 
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an die judäische Heimat. Mit der Qualifizierung is^ präsentiert sich 
Jhwh als derjenige, der von Anbeginn der Volkswerdung für Israel 
eingetreten ist (vgl. 41,4; 44,6; 48,12). Nur der pws hat die MR", die 
"früheren Dinge" (41,22) in der Hand, kann im wahrsten Sinne des 
Wortes Bg? “von Anbeginn" (41,26) die entscheidenden Ereignisse in 
der Geschichte des Gottesvolkes ankündigen und ist noch bei den 
pnm "Zukünftigen" als derselbe wirksam (41,4). Damit erweitert 
41,27 den bisherigen Weissagungsbeweis, der auf den Siegeszug des 
Kyros zugunsten der Gola ausgerichtet war: nicht nur damit haben die 
Fremdgótter nichts zu tun, sondern ebenso wenig mit der 
Heilsperspektive für Zion und Jerusalem. 

Der Ausruf zx: n3 “Siehe, da sind sie!” bezieht sich daher nicht 
etwa auf die früheren Ankündigungen (?) oder das Anrücken der 
persischen Armee (5), sondern ist ein vorweggenommenes Zitat des 
van (siehe in 52,7) an die Adresse Zions, der ihr die Ankunft der 
ersten Rückkehrer ankündigt (7). Zugleich macht die Nähe zu 42,1- 
4.5-9 den Freudenboten von 41,27 zu einem Vorverweis auf den 
Knecht: “Die zur Trostbotschaft an Zion Beauftragten sind der 
Freudenbote und ebenfalls der Knecht...Die mit der Tröstung 
Jerusalems Beauftragten gehóren zu Jakob/ Israel, sind Exilierte und 
zur Gola in Babel zu rechnen, sie sind aber mit Jakob/ Israel nicht 
deckungsgleich, sondern stellen lediglich einen Teil der Exilierten dar, 
dem eine besondere Aufgabe im Land der Rückkehr zukommt. In 
diesem Sinne sind sie Sendboten, als eine Vorhut der Rückkehrer zu 
bestimmen, die mit einem Verkündigungsauftrag nach Jerusalem 
geschickt werden" (^). 

Die Ankündigung dieser neuen Heilssetzung für Zion/ Jerusalem 
in 41,27 kontrastiert mit der Kritik an den Fremdgóttern, gar niemand 
von ihnen habe einen Spruch hören lassen (41,26 wawa pr). 
Demgegenüber ist es Jhwh, der in 41,27 ein Wort hören lässt, das sich 
in 52,7-10 mit der Ankunft des Freudenboten erfüllt, der Heil *hóren 
lässt” (yaw) (?) und der zu Zion “sagt” (N; vgl. “Spruch in 41,26): 
“Dein Gott ist König”. Die Tatsache, dass es in 52,7 der Freudenbote 


(5) MERENDINO, Der Erste und der Letzte, 200. 

(2°) KOOLE, Isaiah, 202. 

(7) ALBERTZ, Exilszeit, 302. 

(*) WERLITZ, Redaktion und Komposition, 288. 

(?) Im AT sonst nur noch in Nah 2,1 [in Nachahmung von Jes 52,7?]; Jer 
4,15; 1 Chr 16,5; dazu L. PERLITT, Nahum — Habakuk — Zephanja (ATD 25,1; 
Góttingen 2004) 15. 
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und nicht Jhwh selbst ist, der zu Zion spricht, ist möglicherweise auch 
der Grund dafür, dass bei 17x? Mo in 41,27 ein verbum dicendi fehlt, 
das auch nicht textkritisch nachgeliefert werden sollte. 

Seit Anbeginn der Volkswerdung ist Jhwh für Israel der 
gegenwärtig-rettende Gott: wie er dies mit dem Auszug Abrahams aus 
dem Osten und dem Siegeslauf des Persers unter Beweis stellte, so tut 
er es erneut in der Heilsankündigung für Zion und Jerusalem. Auch 
muss die Gottesstadt zuerst vom Freudenboten, d.h. von der Vorhut der 
Rückwanderer die Heilsankunft Jhwhs, ihres Kónigs, angekündigt 
bekommen, bevor sie selbst als mwan “Freudenbotin” für die Städte 
Judas von Jhwh auftreten kann (40,9). 

Zusammenfassend ist aus synchroner Perspektive zu sagen: Jes 
41,27 sprengt als einziger Vers die parallele Doppelstruktur der 
Disputation mit den Fremdgóttern in 41,21-24.25-29, die sich am 
Weissagungs- und Tatbeweis hinsichtlich des Persers Kyros entzündet. 
Da der Siegeszug des Kyros im literarischen Drama von Jes 41-48 
nicht in der Zukunft liegt, sondern je länger desto stärker der 
Vergangenheit angehört, kann sich der Vorverweis in 41,27 auch nicht 
auf den Perser beziehen. Der Verweispunkt liegt beim Freudenboten in 
52,7, der Zion und Jerusalem die erneute Heilsankunft Jhwhs ankün- 
digt. Damit hat der Begründer des Achämenidenreiches nichts zu tun; 
ihn hat Jhwh nur dazu bestimmt, seine Geschichtsmächtigkeit vor den 
Augen der Weltöffentlichkeit zu beweisen. So ist es auch kein Zufall, 
dass nach Jes 48 keine Bezugnahmen mehr weder auf Kyros, noch auf 
Babel und ihre Götter zu finden sind. 


5. Zur diachronen Einordnung von Jes 41,27 


In der redaktionskritischen Forschung wird die zweite Disputation 
in 41,21-24.25-29, die auf der von 41,1-4 aufbaut und diese verschärft, 
entweder allgemein dem Exilspropheten zugesprochen (?) oder den 
Kompositoren der ersten Sammlung (*'). Die diachrone Einordnung 
von 41,27 fällt entsprechend dieser Grundentscheidung aus. So ist für 
K. Elliger der Freudenbote kein anderer als der exilische Anonymus 
selbst: “Und wer sollte das anders sein als der Prophet Dtjes, der mit 
dieser Selbstbezeichnung seine gesamte Botschaft treffend charakte- 


(*) ELLIGER, Deuterojesaja, 181; HERMISSON, Einheit 1989, 311; VAN 
OORSCHOT, Babel, 31. 

(7) KRATZ, Kyros im Deuterojesaja-Buch, 43; vgl. WERLITZ, Redaktion und 
Komposition, 172-174; ALBERTZ, Exilszeit, 297, 301-303. 
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risiert?" (?). Dagegen hält J. van Oorschot, der die Disputation auf den 
Propheten selbst zurückführt, V. 27 für eine Zufügung: “Mit hoher 
Wahrscheinlichkeit ist V.. 27 ein späterer Zusatz, da er störend 
zwischen V. 26b und 28 tritt. Die Anfrage an die fremden Götter nach 
ihrer prophetischen Ankündigung von Geschehnissen von V. 26.28 
wird in V. 27 positiv Kontrastiert mit einer durch Jahwe erfolgenden 
Ansage. Dabei geht dieses positive Gegenbeispiel über den sonstigen 
Defizitaufweis in V. 21-29 im Blick auf die Götter der Völker hinaus. 
Zudem weist die Rede von Jerusalem/ Zion, wie noch zu zeigen sein 
wird, eher auf Dtjes Z"[-erste Jerusalemer Redaktion, U.B.] (?). 
Diese Einschátzung wird auch von denen geteilt, die die Disputation 
in 41,21-24.25-29 insgesamt als Teil einer redaktionellen und komposi- 
torischen Sammlung ansehen, in der die dtjes Orakel erstmalig 
verschriftet vorliegen. Dabei wird auf die Verweisfunktion von V. 27 auf 
den Zions-Restaurations-Teil in Jes 49,14ff hingewiesen, insbesondere 
auf den Freudenboten in 52,7 (**). So gehört für R.G. Kratz dieser Vers 
zu den Zion-Fortschreibungen, die bes. für 49,14 bis einschließlich Kap. 
54 verantwortlich sind (u.a. 44,*26b.27; 45,*14) und in die letzten Jahre 
des Kyros oder in die Zeit des Kambyses fallen (^). Für R. Albertz 
gehórt 41,27 zur ersten Edition des Deuterojesajabuches und zwar als 
Eigenformulierung dieser Prophetengruppe, die im Jahre 521, nach der 
Niederschlagung der babylonischen Aufstánde durch Dareios, für die 
Heimkehr der Gola nach Jerusalem und Juda warben (*°). Zusammen mit 
44,28b; 45,13; 46,13 sei 41,27 ein Vorverweis auf die nachfolgende 
Zionsthematik: “Aus aktuellem Anlaß fügte der RE’ noch ein weiteres 
Argument hinzu (V. 27): Die Tatsache, dass JHWH seiner Stadt als 
erster einen Freudenboten (nwn) geschenkt, bzw. die Prophetengruppe 
so schnell nach Jerusalem in Bewegung gesetzt hatte, um hier die 


(?) ELLIGER, Deuterojesaja, 191; vgl. G. FoHRER, Das Buch Jesaja (Zürcher 
Bibelkommentare; Zürich — Stuttgart 1964) III, 46; H.D. PREUß, Deuterojesaja. 
Eine Einführung in seine Botschaft (Neukirchen-Vluyn 1976) 68; C. 
WESTERMANN, Das Buch Jesaja. Kapitel 40-66 (ATD 19; Göttingen °1986) 76; 
BEUKEN, Jesaja. deel IIA, 103: “De profeet is niet enkel boodschapper, hij wordt 
deel van de boodschap en het pleidooi zelf”. 

(9) VAN OORSCHOT, Babel, 31, Anm. 46. 

(*) KRATZ, Kyros im Deuterojesaja-Buch, 41; STECK, Gottesknecht, 116, 185, 
Anm. 57. 

(9?) KRATZ, Kyros im Deuterojesaja-Buch, 83-84, 216-217. 

(*) ALBERTZ, Exilszeit, 293-317; nach Albertz sollte man nicht von einer 
“Kyros-Ergänzungsschicht”, sondern von einer “Darius-Buchedition” sprechen; 
vgl. auch R. ALBERTZ, “Darius in Place of Cyrus: The First Edition of Deutero- 
Isaiah (Isaiah 40.1-52.12) in 521 BCE”, JSOT 27 (2003) 371-383. 
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brandaktuelle Heilsbotschaft auszurichten, wie es mit der Verlesung des 
Buches geschah, war ein weiterer Beweis für seine alleinige Geschichts- 
mächtigkeit” (??). 

Doch stellt sich die Frage, ob es den Verfassern, die für die erste 
Edition verantwortlich waren und die u.a. mit den hymnischen 
Responsorien (42,10-12; 44,23; 45,8; 48,20-21) so strukturierend 
wirkten, ein Zusatz wie 41,27 zuzutrauen ist, der weder einen Pfeiler 
in der Komposition darstellt, noch sich völlig in den Kontext 
integrieren lässt. 

Die weitest gehende Interpretation von 41,27 legt J. Werlitz vor, 
wonach dieser Vers nicht nur Verbindungen zu 52,7-10 knüpft, sondern 
auch zum ersten Lied vom Gottesknecht und zu weiteren Ecktexten der 
deuterojesajanischen Sammlung: “Ist der van in 41,27 als Vorverweis 
auf den Gottesknecht in 42,1-9 zu verstehen, wäre es möglich, die in 
48,20f Angeredeten als die Redner in 49,1-6 zu erkennen. Demnach 
wären "wan, Gottesknecht und die in 40,1f mit der Tróstung Jerusalems 
Beauftragten identisch" (**). Vieles spricht für diese kollektive Deutung 
des “Freudenboten”, die sich nahtlos an den pluralischen Trostaufruf in 
40,1f anschließt, sowie für das kollektive Verständnis des Knechtes, der 
eine Teilmenge des Gottesvolkes ist und sowohl an diesem als auch an 
den Völkern eine Aufgabe wahrzunehmen hat (42,5-9; 49,7-12) (?). 
"Werden diese Texte als Ergänzungen zu den GKLern verstanden, liegt 
die Deutung nahe, dass sie den Knecht als Kollektivgestalt verstehen. 
Ist aber der Knecht im Deuterojesajabuch durch den Vorverweis von 
41,27 als der "Dan identifiziert, schließt sich der Kreis: Die zur 
Trostbotschaft an Zion Beauftragten sind der Freudenbote und 
ebenfalls der Knecht...In diesem Sinne sind sie Sendboten, als eine 
Vorhut der Rückkehrer zu bestimmen, die mit einem Verkündigungs- 
auftrag nach Jerusalem geschickt werden” (®). 


(7) ALBERTZ, Exilszeit, 303. 

(*) WERLITZ, Redaktion und Komposition, 285; in 61,1-3 läge ein Nachhall 
dieser Verbindung von Freudenbote und Knecht vor. 

(®) Vgl. H. SIMIAN-YorRE, Sofferenza dell'uomo e silenzio di Dio nell' Antico 
Testamento e nella letteratura del Vicino Oriente Antico (Studia Biblica 2; Roma 
2005) 153: "In questa figura del servitore anonimo emergono dei tratti che fanno 
pensare al popolo come personaggio reale identificato con la figura del servitore". 

(*) WERLITZ, Redaktion und Komposition, 287-288; zeitlich gehört “...die 
Buchkonzeption des Deuterojesajabuches wahrscheinlich in die Zeit zwischen 
539 und 520 v. Chr” (S. 293). Das deckt sich weitgehend mit der Gola-Redaktion 
bei BERGES, Jesaja, 358; vgl. LEENE, De vroegere en de nieuwe, 330. “The new is 
Israel's purification...The purified Israel is this speaking servant". 
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Diese kollektive Interpretation des Freudenboten verdient höchste 
Beachtung, fraglich bleibt aber auch hier, ob diejenigen, die für die 
erste Komposition von Jes 40-55 verantwortlich waren, sich mit 41,27 
so in die von ihnen zusammengestellte Disputation von 41,21-24.25- 
29 eingeschrieben haben, dass sie die strukturelle Symmetrie beider 
Hälften aufsprengten. Zudem hätten sich die Verfasser ja mit ihrem 
eigenen Anliegen in die Mitte der Auseinandersetzung zur Fremd- 
götterfrage eingeschrieben! Ebenso unwahrscheinlich ist die 
Vorstellung, die Verfasser vom Ankunft des Freudenboten in 52,7, der 
die königliche Heimkehr Jhwhs zu seiner Braut und Tempelstadt 
proklamiert, hätten selbst einen so weit voraus liegenden Vorverweis 
in 41,27 produziert, zumal sich dieser vn für die Gottesstadt nur 
schwerlich mit Zion/ Jerusalem als nnvan für die Städte Judas verträgt. 
Zudem ist auffällig, dass das zweifache mwan in 40,9 mit dem 
doppelten "warn in 52,7 überein kommt; auch in dieser Hinsicht 
durchkreuzt 41,27 die Symmetrie. 

Wenn die Einschätzung von H. Leene zutrifft, “...daB eine 
Zufügung diachronisch später fällt, je weiter sie im linearen Text 
vorausweist” (*), so würde das die Annahme stützen, 41,27 gehe nicht 
auf die Kompositoren der ersten Sammlung zurück, sondern wäre eine 
vom literarischen Kontext angeregte Einschreibung, die ohne 
kompositorische Absicht in den Text gelangte. Das schließt 
keineswegs aus und in diesem konkreten Fall sogar ein, dass diese 
Einfügung im jetzigen Gesamttext als Vorverweis fungiert (?). 


é 


6. Jes 41,27 als Vorverweis auf das erste GKL 


Einen Anhaltspunkt für die weitere diachrone Bestimmung bietet 
die Einschätzung, der Freudenbote in 41,27 sei auch ein Vorverweis 
auf die Figur des Knechts im ersten GKL von 42,1-4.5-9. Dabei fällt 


(*) H. LEENE, “Auf der Suche nach einem redaktionskritischen Modell für 
Jesaja 40-55”, TLZ 121 (1996) 815; dabei geht Leene davon aus, die Einfügung 
sei an guter Stelle platziert, verrate aber auch eine “...absichtliche 
Rätselhaftigkeit, was zeigt, dass der Zufüger den dramatischen Fortschritt und die 
damit korrelierende Enthüllung nicht stören wollte” (S. 814). 

(?) H. LEENE, “Auf der Suche nach einem redaktionskritischen Modell für 
Jesaja 40-55”, 814: “Die Beschreibung von 41,27 als Antizipation in Hinsicht auf 
den dramatischen Verlauf gehört jedoch zur synchronen Analyse, die 
Beschreibung als spätere Zufügung zur diachronen Analyse des Textes. Bei einer 
methodologisch deutlichen Vorgehensweise brauchen diese Beschreibungen sich 
nicht zu widersprechen”. 
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der Bezug zum Weissagungsbeweis, dem zentralen Thema der 
Disputation von 41,25-29 besonders ins Auge: “Die früheren Dinge 
(NNIT), siehe sie sind eingetroffen, und die neuen (mem) kündige 
ich an: bevor sie sprießen, lasse ich [sie] euch hören (vnvs)” (42,9). 
Anders als die Fremdgötter, von denen keiner etwas hören lässt 
(„nun PN) (41,26), kündigt Jhwh den Freudenboten, d.h. die Knechts- 
gemeinde als Vorhut der Heimkehrer an! Wie zuvor in 41,22, so sind 
die früheren Dinge auch hier nicht urzeitlich zu verstehen, sondern 
zielen auf die das Gottesvolk prägenden Ereignisse im Laufe seiner 
Geschichte ab, die im Siegeszug des Kyros zur Befreiung des 
Gottesvolkes aus Babel kulminieren. Mit den früheren Dingen ist also 
die gesamte Heilsgeschichte bis einschließlich Kyros zusammen- 
gefasst(?). Dass Jhwh die neuen Dinge ankündigt (135 `W) und sie 
hören lässt (yaw), bevor sie sprießen, beweist, dass der Weissagungs- 
beweis auch weiterhin seine Gültigkeit behält. Im Gegensatz zu den 
Fremdgötter, die nichts ankündigen können, worauf Jhwh und seine 
Anhänger mit “richtig!” (73) antworten müssten (41,26), hat er 
Kyros bzw. Dareios — im Zusammenspiel mit dem Knecht Jakob/ 
Israel — “in Gerechtigkeit” (7733) (42,6) berufen. 

Darüber hinaus ergeben sich noch weitere Bezüge zwischen der 
Disputation und dem ersten GKL samt seiner Erweiterung. Während 
die Fremdgötter bzw. ihre Kultbilder Wind und Nichtigkeit (7m m7) 
sind (41,29), hat Jhwh seinen Geist (m) auf seinen Knecht gelegt 
(42,1) und gibt Geist (m^) denen, die auf der Erde wandeln (42,6). 
Diese allgemeine Geistbegabung der Menschen ist die Voraussetzung 
dafür, dass die besondere Geistgabe an den Knecht mit dem Auftrag, 
den Völkern das Recht herauszuführen (42,1), bei diesen überhaupt 
Aufnahme finden kann. Im nächstfolgenden Beleg von rr in 44,3 geht 
es dann um die Geistbegabung der “Sprösslinge”, d.h. der Nach- 
kommenschaft des Knechtes Jakob/ Israel. Mit dem 77 (“Siehe”), das 
die abschließende Nichtigkeitserklärung in 41,29 eröffnet, beginnt 
auch die Präsentation des Gottesknechtes in 42,1. Im Lesekontinuum 
bedeutet dies: das Urteil über die Nichtigkeit der Fremdgötter und die 
Vorstellung des Knechts, auf dessen Rechtsentscheid und Tora die 
Völker warten, sind zwei Seiten ein und derselben Medaille. Sehr 
deutlich wird dies im Kontrast von jns°s? “nicht gebe ich [mein Lob 
den Kultbildern]" in 42,8 mit as “wan “einen Freudenboten gebe ich" 
in 41,27. 


(*) H. Leene, De vroegere en de nieuwe, 91. 
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Auf diesem Hintergrund der Auseinandersetzung mit den 
Fremdgóttern erhält auch 42,5, der vom GKL in 42,1-4 zur Erwei- 
terung in 6-7.8-9 überleitet, seine eigentliche Bedeutung. Das lässt 
sich daran erkennen, dass von Jhwh als >87 im AT nur noch in Ps 85,9 
die Rede ist und dass sich das Nomen “N in Jes 40-46 auch 
sonst immer im Kontext der Auseinandersetzung Jhwhs mit den 
Fremdgóttern und ihren Kultbildern findet (40,18; 42,5; 43,10.12; 
44,10.15.17; 45,14.15.20.21.22; 46,6.9) (*). All dies deutet darauf hin, 
dass auch in 42,5 ein polemischer Unterton mitzuhören ist: nicht was 
gesagt ist, sondern wer es ist, der spricht, zieht die Aufmerksamkeit auf 
sich. Es ist Jhwh, der sein exklusives Gottsein vor dem Forum der 
Völker und ihrer Götter unter Beweis stellt (vgl. 40,18: “Mit wem 
wollt ihr Gott [s] vergleichen...?"). Dieses Thema dominiert auch 
den zweiten Teil der Erweiterung des ersten GKL in 42,8-9, der durch 
die erneute Selbstvorstellungsformel mm "w (vgl. 42,6) deutlich 
markiert ist. Seine Exklusivität liegt nicht zuletzt in seinem Namen 
“Jhwh” beschlossen (vgl. Ex 3,14): “‘Er erweist sich’ bin nur ich, mein 
Name ist (nur) dieser (und kein andrer)” (^). Das Tetragramm ist hier 
also mehr als nur Eigenname des Gottes Israels, sondern ein mit 
Schópfung und Geschichte erfüllter Begriff. Nur Jhwh, der Schópfer 
aller Wirklichkeit (42,5) und Lenker der Geschichte (V. 9), hat einen 
Anspruch auf diesen Namen, der seine Ehre (7722) mit einschließt (vgl. 
43,7). Diese Ehre überlässt er keinem “anderen [Gott]” (ans) (vgl. 
48,11) und sein Lob (mmn) nicht den 2902 “Götterbildern” (vgl. 
40,19). 


x 
LE 


Eine detaillierte diachrone Analyse des ersten GKL kann hier nicht 
erbracht werden, aber an der Geschichtetheit von 42,1-9 besteht in der 
Forschung kein Zweifel. Dabei hält sie 42,5-9 mehrheitlich für eine 
kommentierende Fortschreibung von 42,1-4 (4), die auf das zweite 


(*) Nach Jes 46 kommt der Begriff nicht mehr mehr vor; in Jes 1-39 geht es 
dagegen beim Begriff “el” um die Qualität Jhwhs selbst: 5,16; 7,14; 8.8.10; 9,5; 
10,21; 12,2; 31,3. 

(5?) D. MicHEL, "Nur ich bin Jahwe. Erwägungen zur sogenannten 
Selbstvorstellungsformel", Studien zur Überlieferungsgeschichte alttestament- 
licher Texte (Hrsg. A. WAGNER) (TBü 93; München 1997) 10. 

(*) Noch anders BERGES, Jesaja, 344; überzeugt hat die These von ALBERTZ, 
Exilszeit, 294, Anm. 375, 42,6-7 sei eine Re-Interpretation eines ursprünglichen 
Kyros-Wortes auf Dareios I. um das Jahr 520. 
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GKL in 49,1-6 samt seiner Erweiterung in 49,7-12 zurückgreift 
(ev ma in 42,6; 49,8; Dm N in 42,6; 49,6; Foss) in 42,6; 49,8; 
Thema: “Gefangene aus der Finsternis herausführen" in 42,7; 49,9) 
(”). Die Strukturparallele von GKL (42,1-4; 49,1-6) + Erweiterung 
(42,7-9; 49,7-12) + hymnisches Responsorium (42,10-12; 49,13) 
beruht auf keinem Zufall, sondern setzt eine einheitliche Komposi- 
tionstátigkeit voraus, für die die Verfasser der ersten Sammlung in der 
Zeit zwischen 539-520 v. Chr. verantwortlich waren (*). Wenn Jes 
41,27 mit der Ankündigung eines kollektiven (217 737) Freudenboten 
(van) auf synchroner Ebene auch auf den Knecht in Jes 42,1ff 
vorausweist, so ist dieser Vers doch auf diachroner Ebene dem ersten 
GKL samt seiner Erweiterung nachgeordnet. Was bedeutet dies für die 
Auslegung und die diachrone Bewertung des Zion-Jerusalem-Belegs 
in 41,27? Zur Beantwortung dieser Frage ist es von großer Bedeutung, 
auf wen sich die Erweiterung in 6-7.8-9 mit dem Bindeglied V. 5 
ursprünglich bezog, wer also der mit dem von Jhwh Berufenen 
gemeint war. Als Kandidaten wurden bislang mehrheitlich entweder 
der Gottesknecht (^) oder Kyros (?) genannt. Für den Perser spricht, 
dass der weltweite Auftrag zur Befreiung Gefangener aus Finsternis 
und Inhaftierung (42,6-7) doch eher zu einem politischen Schwer- 
gewicht zu passen scheint als zum Knecht, der seine Stimme ja nicht 
laut erklingen lassen soll (42,2). Bestátigt wird dies durch das Thema 
der Auseinandersetzung Jhwhs mit den Fremdgóttern, erneut auf der 
Basis des Weissagungsbeweises (42,8-9), der auch sonst eng mit 
Kyros und seinem Siegeszug verbunden ist (vgl. 41,1-4.21-29; 46,8- 
11; 48,12-16). 

Doch gibt es auch schwerwiegende Argumente gegen eine 
Identifikation mit Kyros, denn wie sollte dieser Vólkerbezwinger zum 


(?) H. IRSIGLER, Ein Weg aus der Gewalt? Gottesknecht kontra Kyros im 
Deuterojesajabuch (Beiträge zur Friedensethik 28; Stuttgart 1998) 20: “Jes 42,5- 
9 (wohl literarisch gestuft V. 5-7, V. 8-9) wird daher insgesamt sekundäre 
Fortschreibung sein, die den Knecht des ersten Liedes mit jenem des zweiten 
Liedes 49,1-6 ineinssieht”. 

(*) WERLITZ, Redaktion und Komposition, 277-281; ALBERTZ, Exilszeit, 293- 
294. 

(^) B. DUHM, Das Buch Jesaia (Göttingen °1968) 313-314; WESTERMANN, 
Jesaja, 81-83; Beuken, Jesaja. Deel II A, 119-120; KOOLE, Isaiah 40-48, 211. 

(®©) ELLIGER, Deuterojesaja, 228-229, SCHOORS, I am God Your Saviour, 266; 
MERENDINO, Der Erste und der Letzte, 252; H.J. HERMISSON, “Voreiliger 
Abschied von den Gottesknechtsliedern”, TRu 49 (1984) 209-222 (hier 217); 
KRATZ, Kyros im Deuterojesaja-Buch, 130-131; BERGES, Jesaja, 344-345. 
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“Licht der Völker” und zum “Bund des Volkes bzw. der Menschheit” 
proklamiert werden, zumal der theologische Zentralbegriff “Bund” 
*...im AT mit Ausnahme der Noah-r^2 immer auf Israel oder ihm 
zugehörige Personen bezogen ist” (°'). Diese Schwierigkeiten finden 
eine Lösung, wenn man davon ausgeht, dass die Kommentierung in 
42,5.6-9 gar nicht auf Kyros, sondern auf Dareios abzielt, wie es R. 
Albertz vorschlägt: “Natürlich handelt es sich um eine idealisierte 
Darstellung, denn zweifellos ging Darius gegen die Aufstände, die 
nach seiner Usurpation aufflammten, mit Waffengewalt vor. Dennoch 
war er — vielleicht gerade bewogen durch die Aufstände — darauf 
gesonnen, das Perserreich auf die neue Basis einer Rechtsordnung 
(aram: nq dat: Gesetz, Wahrheit) zu stellen, wie sich dies schon in der 
Behistun-Inschrift ankündigt.... Daß diese neue Konzeption, wohl 
nicht als Realität, aber doch als Propaganda bei den Angehörigen der 
judäischen Minorität in Babylon bekannt war, ist durchaus 
wahrscheinlich. Das Erstaunliche ist ihre geradezu emphatisch 
positive Bewertung durch die Prophetengruppe, die aber aus der 
Konvergenz zu ihren eigenen Ideen in dieser Richtung erklärbar 
ist” (?). Für die Ergänzung des ersten GKL in 42,5-9 bedeutet dies: Als 
Gott schlechthin (mr ^w), als Schöpfer der Welt, der seinen 
Lebensatem allen Lebewesen auf Erden verleiht (V. 5), hat Jhwh mit 
Dareios eine neue Heilssetzung vollzogen, die das durch Kyros 
begonnene Werk zur Befreiung des Gottesvolkes fortsetzt, korrigiert 
und überbietet. Dieser war nach seinem Sieg über Gaumata dazu 
angetreten, das Reich der Perser auf die Grundlage einer Rechtsord- 
nung zu stellen, wie es die Behistun-Inschrift anzeigt, deren Text im 
gesamten Reich verbreitet wurde: “Es kündet Darius der König: In 
diesen Ländern habe ich einen Mann, der treu war, reich belohnt; doch 
wer treulos war, den habe ich streng bestraft. Nach dem Willen Ahura- 
mazdas haben diese Länder mein Gesetz befolgt. Wie ihnen von mir 
gesagt wurde, so taten sie"(?). Auf dem Hintergrund der 
Selbstvorstellung des Persers zu Beginn der Inschrift “Ich (bin) 
Darius, der Großkönig, König der Könige, König in Persien, König 
der Länder, des Hystapes Sohn, des Arsames Enkel, ein Achämenide” 


(') WERLITZ, Redaktion und Komposition, 278. 

(?) ALBERTZ, Exilszeit, 304; vgl. ALBERTZ, Darius, 382-383. Siehe auch R. 
ACHENBACH, “Das Kyros-Orakel in Jesaja 44,24-45,7 im Lichte altorientalischer 
Parallelen”, ZAR 11 (2005) 155-194 (bes. 192-193, aber ohne auf die These von 
Albertz einzugehen). 

œ) Übersetzung von R. BORGER — W. HiNZ, TUAT 1/4, 424 § 8. 
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($ 1) und des 70fach gliedernden Refrains “Es kündet Darius der 
König” bekommt die erweiterte Botenformel in 42,5 “So spricht der 
Gott Jhwh, der erschafft die Himmel und sie ausspannt...”, sowie die 
Fortsetzung “Ich, Jhwh, habe dich in Gerechtigkeit gerufen...” ihre 
tiefere Bedeutung. Die Kompositoren, die das erste GKL zusammen 
mit dem jetzt auf Dareios zugeschnittenen Kommentar in die erste 
Sammlung integrierten, verfolgten das Ziel, beide Akteure in ihrer je 
besonderen Aufgabe und Ausrichtung darzustellen und aufeinander 
abzustimmen. Der von Jhwh mit seinem Geist begabte und von ihm 
erwählte Knecht bringt das Recht zu den Völkern heraus, nicht 
schreiend und lärmend, sondern durch das Faktum seiner eigenen 
Befreiung, die er allein Jhwh zu danken hat (^). Damit diese Botschaft 
in der Völkerwelt aber tatsächlich greifen kann, bedarf es einer welt- 
politischen Führung, die für das Recht, nicht zuletzt für das Recht auf 
Rückkehr in die Heimat eintritt. Damit nehmen die Kompositoren die 
politische Propaganda des Dareios auf und machen sie ihrer eigenen 
Präsentation des exilierten, jetzt aber heimkehrwilligen Gottesvolkes 
als Knecht Jhwhs dienlich. Dieser Knecht kann seine Aufgabe in und 
an den Nationen nur dann erfüllen, wenn auch der neue Perserkónig 
seiner Beauftragung nachkommt! Bei dieser Durchdringung der 
Aufgaben beider Akteure im Geschichtsplan Jhwhs versteht es sich, 
dass der Auftrag, “Licht der Völker” und “Bund für das Volk" (49,6.8) 
zu sein, nun auch auf Dareios hin transparent ist (42,6). 

Auf diesem Hintergrund des ersten GKL und seiner Erweiterung 
wird der Grund für die Einfügung von 41,27 in die Mitte der 
Disputation von 41,25-29 verständlich, denn sie dient dazu, Jhwhs 
Überlegenheit gegenüber den Fremdgöttern erneut zu unterstreichen. 
Sie macht deutlich, dass nicht nur Kyros und sein Siegeszug, der im 
Fall Babels und ihrer Götterbilder seinen Höhepunkt erreicht (Jes 
46-47), Jhwhs Geschichtsmächtigkeit beweist, sondern darüber hinaus 
die Ankunft der ersten Heimkehrer als Freudenbote für Zion und 
Jerusalem, die er als erster [und einziger] angekündigt hatte. Damit ist 
der Jerusalem-Zion-Beleg in 41,27 als eine kontextuelle Einschrei- 
bung zu verstehen, die nicht auf das Konto der Kompositoren der 
ersten Sammlung geht, sondern auf eine spátere Hand. Sie wollte die 
Ankunftsperspektive, die erst im Freudenboten von 52,7 volle Gestalt 


(*) SIMIAN-YOFRE, Sofferenza, 136: “...il vocabulario conduce a pensare 
invece che esso non si riferisca all'attività del servitore ma alla sua personalità, 
non al suo modo di agire ma di essere". 
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annimmt, unmittelbar vor der Präsentation des Gottesknechtes in 42,1- 
9 und in die Auseinandersetzung mit den Fremdgöttern eingetragen 
wissen (?). 
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SUMMARY 


The references to Zion and Jerusalem (41,27; 44,26.28; 45,13; 46,13) in the 
section Isa 40-48 dedicated to Jacob and Israel and which follows the Prologue in 
40,1-11, require an explanation because they present the perspective of the return 
from the point of view of the Jewish homeland, which for the first time appears 
only in Isa 49,14. Synchronically Isa 41,27 interrupts the parallel double structure 
of the dispute with the foreign gods in 41,21-24.25-29. Diachronically Isa 41,27 
is not attributable to the redactor of the first collection, composed between 539 
and 520 BC, but to a more recent hand, which — starting from the first Servant 
Song with its expansion and reinterpretation with Darius I in mind — introduces 
the perspective of the return into the dispute with foreign gods. JHWH proves his 
unique and overpowering sovereignty over history not only with regard to Cyrus 
but also to Darius I. 


(5) In einer folgenden Analyse wäre zu untersuchen, wie sich die übrigen 
Zion-Jerusalem-Belege im Jakob-Israel-Teil (44,26.28; 45,13; 46,13) zu diesem 
Befund verhalten. Gibt es eine systematische Zion-Jerusalem-Überarbeitung in 
40-48 oder handelt es sich um getrennte, jeweils unterschiedlich motivierte 
Einschreibungen ohne kompositorische Zielsetzungen? 


Freeing the Burden of Prophecy: 
Massa’ and the Legitimacy of Prophecy in Zech 9-14 


Zechariah 9, Zechariah 12 and Malachi 1 all begin with the same 
grammatical construction 177727 “wn (massa’, débar YHWH). This 
phrase appears to serve as an editorial superscription introducing each 
of the sections which follow the construction: Zech 9,1a (Zech 9-11), 
Zech 12,la (Zech 12-14), Mal 1,la (Malachi), a theory that is 
bolstered by the thematic and stylistic integrity of each of these 
sections as well as by the use of the term massä’ to introduce prophetic 
pericopae and corpora elsewhere (Isaiah 13—23, Nahum, Habakkuk). 

The purpose of this paper is to explore this term massa’ in order to 
ascertain its function as an editorial marker. Does it merely signal a 
new section of prophecy, does it function also as a form-critical 
designation identifying the subsequent section as a specific kind of 
prophecy, or does it function as a traditio-historical signal affirming 
the renewal of prophecy in the Persian period? 


I. Massa’in the Hebrew Bible: Etymological definitions 


The lexeme massä’ occurs 67 times in the Hebrew Bible. On four 
occasions it is a name of a person or region (Gen 25,14; 1 Chr 1,30; 
Prov 30,1; 31,1). Thirty-five times the word is used to describe 
something which is carried by another, either in the literal sense of 
carrying a heavy object or in the figurative sense of bearing a 
responsibility (compare Exod 23,5 and Num 11,11). This evidence 
suggests that this word is closely related to the Hebrew verbal root, ns’ 
(to bear, carry). Important for our discussion, however, is the fact that 
on 28 occasions, these same letters are used to describe or introduce 
prophetic speech ('), and throughout the history of interpretation many 
have sought to determine the meaning and significance of these 
occurrences. 


(‘) 2 Kgs 9,25; Isa 13,1; 14,28; 15,1; 17,1; 19,1; 21,1.11.13; 22,1; 23,1; 30,6; 
Jer 23,33*.34.357.38*; Ezek 12,10; Nah 1,1; Hab 1,1; Zech 9,1; 12,1; Mal 1,1; 
Lam 2,14; 2 Chr 24,27. There is some debate whether the appearances in Prov 
30,1; 31,1 refer to a place or speech form. 
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The most common route to determine this in the past has been 
through a lexical investigation of the etymological roots of the word. 
Most have concluded that the word is intimately related to the lexeme 
massä’ (burden, responsibility) either because it is an ominous 
prophecy C), because it was something carried by the prophet and laid 
upon an individual or nation(*), or because it was part of the 
responsibility of the prophet(*). Others, however, have not been 
convinced by this explanation and instead have located the origins of 
this word in the verbal root ns’. One view is that massa’ developed 
from the threatening gesture expressed by ns’ (to lift) + yad (hand) 
(Deut 32,40-42; Ezek 36,7; cf. Rev 10,5.6), thus, the massa’ is a 
"threatening oracle" (°). Another view is that massa’ refers to the 
practice of “taking up” lots for divination (°). Many have linked massa’ 
to the collocation ns’ (to raise) + qól (voice), arguing that massa’ is 


C) F. STOLZ, “si”, Theological Lexicon of the Old Testament (ed. E. JENNI — 
C. WESTERMANN) (Peabody 1997) II, 769-774; P.A.H. DE BOER, “An Inquiry into 
the Meaning of the Term Massa", OTS 5 (1948) 197-214; G. LAMBERT, “Mon 
joug est aisé et mon fardeau léger’: Note d’exégése”, NRT 77 (1955) 963-969; 
H.S. GEHMAN, “The Burden of the Prophets", JOR 31 (1940-41) 107-121; cf. 
GenR 44,6 in which the Rabbis note that prophecy went by ten names, the 
severest of which was massa’. See recently, P.D. MISCALL, Isaiah (Readings: a 
new biblical commentary; Sheffield 1993), 46: "burden indicates that what 
follows weighs down on us; it is a nightmare". 

() GEHMAN, “Burden”, 171-121, similarly R. Wers, “A Definition of the 
Genre Massä’ in the Hebrew Bible”, (Ph.D. diss., Claremont Graduate School 
1986) 353, although he does not approve of this view in the end; as J.A. 
THOMPSON, The Book of Jeremiah (NICOT; Grand Rapids 1980) 505: “an 
imposed burden, imposed by a master, an overlord, or a deity on beasts or men. 
Metaphorically it can mean a burden of leadership or of religious duty, and at 
times the heavy burden of God's judgment. Often in prophetic writings it suggests 
a judgment or catastrophe. The same word appears as a heading of prophetic 
oracles; but there it has acquired a technical sense, ‘argument,’ ‘thesis,’ even 
though the content of the passage that follows preserves the original sense of the 
term". 

(*) D.R. JoNES, Jeremiah (NCB; London 1992) 314: “the heavy responsibility 
of the prophetic word, like a burden on the shoulders of the prophet". 

©) R.B.Y. SCOTT, “The Meaning of massa’ as an Oracle Title", JBL 67 (1948) 
v-vi, who pointed to Isa 21,1-2, where massa’ is used in v. | and “a severe/harsh 
vision" is used in v. 2; cf. J.D. W. WATTS, Isaiah 1-33 (WBC 24; Waco 1985) 
190-191, who claims that in Isaiah it “means that which Yahweh signals (by hand 
or word) against someone or some group". 

() See O. PROKSCH, Jesaia I (KAT 9; Leipzig 1930) 184; see WEIS, 
“Definition”, 2, n. 1. 
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merely a prophetic utterance (7), a view bolstered by the fact that the 
word ns’is also used without the word göl (voice) to refer to uttering, 
speaking, reciting and in the Balaam texts of Num 23-24 is used to 
introduce the utterances of a prophet (with msl, 23,7.18; 
24,3.15.20.21.23) (*). One final view is that massa’ is related to another 
Hebrew noun: mass’et which is used in Judg 20,38.40; Jer 6,1 to 
designate a fire or smoke signal. In this way a massa’ is “the signal of 
YHWH’s intentions received by the prophetic lookout” (°). 

It is obvious from the review above that there are many ways to 
explain the lexical origins of the prophetic use of the term massa’, 
testimony to the creativity and ingenuity of these many interpreters. 
However, using etymology to understand a word is a diachronic 
exercise, that is, reflection on the way a word developed through time. 
But such speculation is not always helpful for understanding the 
meaning of the word at the specific time, that is, its synchronic 
meaning. A review of the various prophetic passages in which the 
word massa’ appears establishes the following facts: 

The word massa’ does not always introduce a negative prophecy 
and thus should not be translated as a “burden” or “threat” (cf. Jer 
23,33-38; Zech 9-10) (°). It is used in conjunction with various means 
and types of prophecy: a *word of the Lord" (2 Kgs 9,25; cf. 1 Kgs 
21,17-19; Zech 9,1; 12,1; Mal 1,1); something “written in the 
annotations on the book of the kings" (2 Chr 24,27); answers to 
questions from people, possibly cult prophecy (Jer 23,33-38); 
something associated with, possibly juxtaposed to “vision of your 
prophets” (Lam 2,14); a prophetic sign act (Ezek 12,10; cf. 12,1-16); 
something which Isaiah “saw” (Isa 13,1; cf. 1,1; 2,1, “vision”); a 
vision (Isa 21,1-2); the book of vision (Nah 1,1). 

These observations have led some to a different type of analysis of 


C) E.g., M. TsEvar, “Alalakhiana”, HUCA 29 (1958) 119; R.E. CLEMENTS, 
Isaiah 1—39 (NCB; Grand Rapids 1980) 132. 

() See H. WILDBERGER, Isaiah 13-27 (Continental commentaries; 
Minneapolis 1997); also M.A. SwEENEY, The Twelve Prophets (Berit Olam; 
Collegeville 2000) 423. 

(?) So WEIS, “Definition”, 353-355, who says of this view in relation to other 
views: “mild preference at best". 

(°) Contra then B.B. MARGULIS, “Studies in the Oracles against the Nations" 
(Ph.D. diss., Brandeis University 1967) 202, 212 who states: “it would appear that 
qualification, an oracle of doom" and further “its meaning as a ‘prophetic oracle’ 
— especially an ‘oracle of doom' — is beyond dispute and controversy". 
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massä’, one which explores the various contexts in which massa’ 
appears. It is this exploration that has led a few to the conclusion that 
massa’ functions as more than just a signal of a new section of 
prophecy, but also as a genre tag that designates the material as a 
particular type of prophecy ("). 


II. Massa’ as Form-Critical Tag 


This view that massa’ is a form-critical tag has been incorporated 
into recent commentary work on prophetic literature by Marvin 
Sweeney and Michael Floyd (°), but their work assumes and relies 
upon the earlier and more extensive work of Richard Weis (?). Weis 
argued that massa’ is a genre tag denoting a prophetic explication of 
an earlier divine word. One key implication of Weis' work was that he 
concluded that the genre showed a shift in the history of prophetism, 
from a dynamic oral phenomenon to a fixed literary phenomenon. 


(7) W.L. HoLLADAY — P.D. HANSON, Jeremiah. A Commentary on the Book 
of the Prophet Jeremiah, Chapters 1-25 (Hermeneia; Philadelphia 1986) I, 650, 
concludes from his study of massa’ in Jer 23 that this speech form was associated 
with the establishment in Jerusalem and their false prophets because it was never 
used of Jeremiah outside this passage. This does not account for the widespread 
use of the term in other prophetic books. STOLZ, “8%”, 769-774, identified massa’ 
as a genre tag which as a rule indicated the oracles against the nations (Isa 13,1; 
15,1; Nah 1,1; cf. Isa 14,28 etc.), but which could (probably secondarily) refer 
quite generally to prophetic address (Zech 9,1; 12,1; Mal 1,1) and can refer to a 
prophetic vision (Hab 1,1) and even a prophetic announcement of judgement to an 
individual (2 Kgs 9,25). 

(?) M.A. SWEENEY, Isaiah 1-39 with an introduction to prophetic literature 
(FOTL 16; Grand Rapids 1996) 213, 222, 534; SWEENEY, Twelve; M.H. FLOYD, 
Minor Prophets, Part 2 (FOTL 22; Grand Rapids 2000); M.H. FLovp, “The sùn 
(MASSA') as a Type of Prophetic Book", JBL 121 (2002) 401-422. Sweeney sees 
the previous revelation in Zechariah 9-11 and 12-14 as that of Isaiah. Floyd uses 
2 Kgs 9,25-26 as the basis for his construction of the genre and then limits himself 
to instances in the Book of the Twelve. He avoids the pitfalls of dubious theories 
of the final form of Haggai-Malachi which plague Weis, but does not have to 
account for issues in Isaiah and Jeremiah. For him the previous revelation in 
Malachi is some form of the Torah; that of Zech 9-11 is Zech 1-8 and that of 
Zech 12-14 is Zech 1-11. See also the recent dissertation of M.D. WOODCOCK, 
“Forms and Functions of Hope in Zechariah 9-14” (Ph.D. diss., Fuller 
Theological Seminary 2004), which assumes the results of Weis and Floyd. 

(?) R. WEIS, “Definition”. Although this work was never published, Weis did 
provide a précis of his work in R. WEIS, “Oracle”, ABD (ed. D.N. FREEDMAN) 
(New York 1992) V, 28-29. 
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Since Weis represents the most extensive development of this stream 
of research and remains inaccessible to most scholars today, we will 
focus our attention on his work, offering a full description of his 
argument and evidence ('*). 


1. Weis and massa’ 


In his seminal work Weis follows three lines of enquiry ('°). First, 
he investigates the semantics of the term massa’ when it is related to 
prophets and prophetic texts and speeches. Secondly, after establishing 
the limits of each text introduced by massa’, he researches the form 
and intention of the texts in themselves (that is, apart from their present 
canonical context). Finally, he researches the function of the texts in 
their literary contexts (that is in their present canonical contexts). 


a) Semantic 


His semantic inquiry leads him to conclude that massa’ not only 
marks a definite prophetic speech or text unit, but is also a genre 
name('%). It appears to be connected with revelatory experience, 
especially because of its use with the terms dabar (word) or hazón 
(vision). According to Weis a massa’ is not a débar YHWH (word of 
the Lord), although it is probably based on and derived from a 
preexisting debar YHWH. It is closely related to concrete, human 
historical entities (nations, groups, individuals, Hebrew or foreign) and 
situations, which seem to be its topics. It may be oral or written and is 
preeminently a human composition which in some texts is attributable 
to or attributed to a prophet. 


b) Massa’ texts apart from their literary context 


Weis’ investigation of massa’ texts apart from their literary context 
leads him to the following conclusions grouped into Form and 
Intention. 

In terms of form, there is an absence of prophetic messenger 
formula as well as the accusation + announcement of judgment pattern 
(except in occasional subordinate or peripheral roles). It is predo- 


(^) D.L. PETERSEN, Zechariah 9-14 and Malachi. A Commentary (OTL; 
Louisville 1995) II, 41-42, sees the term masa’ in Zechariah 9-14 and Malachi 
in terms of a prophetic redactional tradition in which oracles were presented in 
order: against the nations, concerning Israel and on behalf of Israel. 

(5) WEIS, “Definition”, 264. 

(^5) Ibid., 102. 
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minantly the speech of the prophet, although the speech of YHWH is 
mixed in with this. Some texts contain specially highlighted citations 
of a revelation or plan of YHWH which are particularly bound up in 
the process of connecting YHWH's acts and/or intentions with their 
manifestation in the human sphere. The addressee of the text is never 
YHWH or the prophet, but rather the entity which is the topic or the 
prophet's own community. Texts are comprised of descriptive (report 
or announcement) and/or ordering (command or prohibition) genres. 
One group of eleven texts contains both descriptive and ordering and 
follows a pattern wherein the descriptive sections include reports and 
the descriptive materials motivate the ordering sections of the text. A 
second group of six texts contains only descriptive genres with 
announcements predominating. Taking both groups together, 7596 of 
the time a YHWH act is given with its human result. In the other texts 
the same connection is made but less explicitly. The commands fall 
into two groups according to the speaker with a smaller group not 
spoken by the prophet, but by YHWH (one narratological level 
removed from the direct address to the readers) and with a larger group 
spoken by the prophet (on the primary narratological level to the 
readers). These commands fall into two subgroups: summons 
(jubilation or communal lamentation) and commands for a variety of 
concrete human actions. 

Building on this formal analysis, Weis proceeds to Intention. He 
observes that the formal aspects "seem to point to a tendency to 
connect YHWH's acts and/or intentions (sometimes as communicated 
in a particular revelation) with events in the human sphere either for 
the purpose of providing direction (commands) or insight 
(announcements of future)" (”). 

Weis notes that seven texts (Isa 13; 14,29; 15; 21; 23; Nah 1; Zech 
9-11) instruct the audience in certain behavior through commands 
and/or prohibitions that are based on an explication of the way that 
some expression of the divine will or some act of YHWH manifests 
itself in human affairs. Two other texts (Isa 22; Mal 1-3) follow this 
pattern though not as explicitly. Five texts (Isa 19; 21; Ezek 12; Hab 1; 
Zech 12-14) do not give explicit instructions to the addressees, but 
explain certain events in human affairs as a manifestation of YHWH's 
intention, declaration, or act(s) or expound how YHWH’s intention, 
declaration or act(s) will be manifested in human affairs. This leads 


(7) Ibid., 227. 
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him to highlight the “common thread” in all these texts: “the 
explication of certain events in human affairs as manifesting the 
revealed will and/or act of YHWH” (*). In seven texts the explicated 
speech of YHWH is actually quoted (Isa 14,29; 15; 21; 22; 23 Nah 1; 
Mal 1). In other texts, that which is explicated is a vision (Isa 21; in 
Hab 1 a vision is clearly presupposed), YHWH's plan (Isa 19; 23, 
although not quoted is explicitly cited), or a symbolic action (Ezek 12). 
Six other texts do not follow this pattern. Two of them lack an explicit 
quotation (Isa 13; Zech 12), while the four remaining (2 Kgs 9; Isa 17; 
21; 30) do not constitute a serious deviation from this pattern. Isa 21 
presupposes an absence of such a speech. Both Isa 30 and 2 Kgs 9 
explicate points where the existing YHWH speech is unclear or silent 
either within itself (Isa 30) or in relation to the human situation as well 
(2 Kgs 9). 

For Weis, his investigation has suggested a common problem or 
situation to which the texts respond: “indeterminacy in respect to a 
piece of YHWH revelation whether within the revelation itself or 
between the revelation and human affairs and events" (?). Evidence for 
this is culled from Isa 14,29; 15; 21 which respond at least to some 
indeterminacy in the YHWH revelation itself, Isa 17 which responds to 
indeterminacy within the YHWH revelation and Isa 22; Nah 1; Hab 1; 
Mal 1 all of which give clear evidence within themselves that they 
respond to a disjuncture, an indeterminacy, in the relation between the 
YHWH revelation and human affairs and events (?). 


c) Massa’ texts in their present literary contexts 


Weis’ final stage is an evaluation of the maśśđ texts in their 
present literary contexts. Here he finds similar evidence. The massa’ in 
2 Kgs 9,26 connects a preexisting expression of divine intention with 
concrete human events. The massa’ texts in Isa 13-23 function within 
the book of Isaiah to explicate the relation between the existing 
expression of YHWH'Ss intention (found in Isa 2-4) and specific, 
concrete historical entities and events (??). Isa 30,6-7 explicates the woe 
oracle found in Isa 30,1-5, while Ezek 12,11-16 explicates the sign act 
of Ezek 12,1-10. Hab 1,2-2,20 presents a problem in the community's 


(^5) Ibid., 228. 
(*) Ibid., 229. 
(®) Ibid., 230. 
(?) Ibid., 245. 
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history and describes the historical manifestation of YHWH’s actions 
in response to that problem. Zech 9-11; 12-14 and Malachi are treated 
together because Weis proposes that they are a literary unit. Zech 9-11 
responds to the expectations of Haggai and Zechariah (Hag 1,1—Zech 
8,23). Zech 12-14 entails a reinterpretation based on the symbolic 
action of Zech 11,4-17. Finally, Malachi responds to Haggai-Zechariah 
as a whole, explicating why the community's history does not appear 
to manifest the intention of YHWH. 


d) Genre definition 


Near the end of his work, Weis synthesizes his analysis to provide 
a genre definition. In terms of the genre's constitution (that is the oral 
origin of the genre), a massa’ is “a prophetic speech or text unit, 
composed by a prophet in order to show how YHWH's acting or 
intention will or does manifest itself in human affairs. It does this for 
the purpose of providing insight into the future or direction for human 
action in the present or near future. The immediate topic of the massa’ 
will, in accord with this, always be some human historical entity 
whether or not that entity is actually addressed directly, or in 
apostrophe, by the text. The addressee of a massa’ is either its topic or 
the prophet's own community" (?). 

In terms of the genre's use in the final form of the Hebrew Bible 
the definition of massa’ is more limited: 


Except for Nah 1,2-3,19, the exemplars of the genre massa’ that 
survive in the final form of the Hebrew Bible are used to expound the 
manifestation in human events and affairs of the divine plan/intention 
revealed in some previously communicated expression of the divine 
will. This previously communicated revelation is always outside the 
massa’. Except for Hab 1,2-2,20 this previously communicated [sic?] 
is always found in the literary context of the massa’. This is true even 
if the massa’ itself communicates a revelation as described above. 
Moreover, this previous communication (be it speech, vision, drama, 
symbolic action) is presented as communication through a prophet 
and, at least in the final form, is written although, as with the genre 
massa’ itself, there are indications of oral delivery or performance. 
Finally, the problem addressed concerns some question about the way 
YHWH’s intention or acting will manifest itself in human affairs, but 
the points at which the question may arise are significantly restricted. 
The question may arise from an indeterminacy inherent in some 
revelation of YHWH”s intention (e.g., Isa 30,6b-7; Ezek 12,11-16). It 
may arise because the relation between some revelation of YHWH's 


(2) Ibid., 272. 
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intention and events in the human situation has not been played out in 
the expected way (e.g., Hab 1,2-2,20; Zech 9-11). It never seems to 
arise from some problem or question arising out of the human situation 
per se (?). 


In short the definition of the genre maśśđ’in terms of its use in oral 
contexts (its constitution) is “prophetic exposition of YHWH's 
revealed will or activity" (*), while the definition of the genre massa’ 
in terms of its use in literary contexts is “prophetic interpretation”. 
Bridging these two definitions is the following expression: “prophetic 
exposition (of YHWH revelation)". 


e) Tradition history 


Weis also offers some reflection on the tradition history of the 
genre in order to take into account the temporal, societal and 
geographical ranges of the works. He discovers that the genre endured 
among the prophetic tradition of Judah from the 9"-8" until the 5"-4" 
Century BCE (in this he discounts 2 Kgs 9,25 which has a northern 
setting, because it has come through Dtr hands). Throughout this 
history, Weis discerns a few changes. First, in terms of the use of 
massa’ in titles for prophetic literature, the post-exilic examples 
(Zechariah, Malachi) distinguish carefully between massa’ and debar 
YHWH, while the pre-exilic examples in Isaiah make no distinction. 
Secondly, in terms of the citations of YHWH revelation, the 8"-7" 
Century examples all contained within themselves a quotation or 
report of the revelation, while the 6"-5" Century examples (including 
also the function of the massa’ texts in their final literary context) all 
expound previously communicated YHWH revelation that lies outside 
the massa’ text itself. 


f) Semantics 


At the end Weis returns to the etymological discussion and 
suggests three possible ways to understand the origins of the word 
massa’: from nasa’ (utter, recite=prophetic expression of divine 
revelation), from nasa’ (bring carry=the thing brought back to the 
inquirer from the prophet's encounter with the deity), from the same 
root as mas’et (fire/smoke-signal=the signal of YHWH's intention 
received by the prophetic lookout). Weis prefers the final option, but 
adds: “a mild preference at best". 


(°) Ibid., 274-275. Underlining original to cited author. 
(**) Ibid., 275-276. 
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g) History of Prophecy 


Weis believes that his work contributes to our understanding of the 
history of prophecy in the Hebrew Bible: 

This suggests that, near its end, the prophetic movement had become 
fundamentally a movement of the tradents of the prophets. It further 
suggests that the locus of revelation had shifted from the living 
encounter of a prophet with YHWH to the recorded or remembered 
words of an earlier prophet who had had such an encounter — which 
words could, in some way or other, still be seen to have validity in 
human affairs. In this context the 'dying out' of the prophetic 
movement may not be due so much to the ‘failure’ of prophecy as to 
the fact that the locus of revelation was no longer living persons. We 
may do better to speak of a transformation of the movement (?). 


2. Evaluating Weis 
a) Possibilities 


At first sight, Weis' theory appears to have possibilities for the 
study of Zech 9-14. Over the past half century, scholars have struggled 
over the issue of the relationship between Zech 1-8 and 9-14 and 
Weis’ theory offers form critical evidence that Zech 9-14 is intimately 
related to at least Zech 1—8 and possibly also Hag 1-Zech 8. This 
conclusion echoes that of many who have worked on the book of the 
Twelve as a whole over the past decade (°°). Furthermore, scholars have 
often highlighted the density of innerbiblical allusion in Zech 9-14, 
allusions not only to Zech 1—8, but also to most of the latter prophets. 
Weis' theory would establish that the intention of the writers of these 
texts was to explicate these earlier prophetic utterances in a time of 
crisis. But can this theory be exploited for the study of Zech 9-14? Is 
there any foundation to Weis' theory? 

There is little question that Weis has provided the most intense 
study of the term massa’ and its attendant texts. His presentation of the 
history of debate is accurate and his analyses of the texts are sensitive 


(>) Ibid., 365. 

(°°) M.J. BODA, Haggai-Zechariah Research. A Bibliographic Survey (Tools 
for Biblical Studies; Leiden 2003) 29-31; cf. A. SCHART, “Reconstructing the 
Redaction History of the Twelve Prophets: Problems and Models”, Reading and 
Hearing the Book of the Twelve (ed. J.D. NOGALSKI — M.A. SWEENEY) 
(Symposium; Atlanta 2000) 34-48; P.L. REDDITT, “The Formation of the Book of 
the Twelve: A Review of Research”, Thematic Threads in the Book of the Twelve 
(ed. A. SCHART - P. REDDITT) (BZAW; Berlin 2003) 1-26. 
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to their diachronic and synchronic dimensions. But certain aspects of 
his argument do invite critical scrutiny. 

In splendid fashion, Weis has undermined the enduring assumption 
that massa’ texts are negative prophecy, but as he replaces it with this 
new hypothesis that they are explicative prophecy, he seems to 
replicate similar problems. Consistently in his work on the genre's 
constitution (the massa’ texts apart from their final literary context) he 
must deal with exceptions to patterns he has highlighted for these 
massa’ texts. Thus, for example, on his way to concluding that the 
"norm" for these texts is that they are not a verbatim report of YHWH 
speech, but rather the speech of the prophet, he must explain away 
exceptions in three texts (”). In his search for formal elements of the 
genre, Weis must finally admit: 


While we have been able to uncover some typical formal aspects of 
these texts, there remains among them a certain degree of formal 
diversity — especially of superstructural diversity. Various formal 
means — albeit falling within certain boundaries — are used to 
accomplish the same purpose. This suggests that intention may play a 
much more significant role as a unifying and characterizing aspect for 
maśśđ texts as a genre than form does (**). 


(7) WEIS, “Definition”, 212-213. 

(9) Ibid., 227. Although focusing on the final literary rather than original oral 
level, Floyd says he follows Weis in identifying three formal elements of the 
massa’ genre, that is, 1) assertion about Yahweh's involvement in a particular 
situation; 2) allusion to previous prophecies whose status is clarified by the 
assertion; and 3) directives concerning an appropriate response to Yahweh's 
initiative based on this assertion; FLOYD, “MASSA”, 411. As with Weis, however, 
Floyd regularly admits inconsistency in the structure of his proposed genre (see 
comments on Habakkuk, p. 414, and on Malachi, p. 416). Additionally, for Floyd 
there is the problem of his identification of the proposed "previous revelation" 
(#2), especially the identification of Nah 1,11-14 and Hab 1,5-11, and for 
Malachi, the Torah. Such a claim is difficult to question as at many points in 
prophetic books there are allusions to earlier revelation, whether that is the Torah 
or the earlier prophets. Sweeney also is open to criticism on this point. In the case 
of Zech 9-11 and 12-14, Sweeney claims that the "previous revelation" is the 
book of Isaiah. Sweeney bases this on an allusive play he discerns between 
Zechariah ben Berechiah ben Iddo (Zech 1,1) and Zechariah ben Jeberechiah (Isa 
8,2) and on his claim that “much of the material in Zechariah 9-11 and 12-14 
appears to be heavily indebted to Isaiah"; SWEENEY, Twelve, 11:657. The first basis 
is speculative and although the second may be true, Isaiah is certainly not the only 
prophet alluded to in Zech 9-14; cf. Bringing Out the Treasure: Inner Biblical 
Allusion and Zechariah 9-14 (eds. M.J. Bopa — M.H. FLOYD) (JSOTSS; Sheffield 
2003). Note ironically FLOYD, Minor Prophets, 547, whose criticism of Jeremias’ 
work on “theophany” could have been directed at Weis’ work: “He calls the 
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The variety in the formal aspects of the texts should have been a 
signal to Weis that he may not be dealing with a form at all (?). The 
appeal to “purpose” or "intention" appears to be a last ditch attempt to 
rescue his genre hypothesis. One could say in response to Weis, that in 
prophetic speech one can speak (for instance) about the "intention" to 
express God's impending judgment, but this does not signal a form, 
since a variety of prophetic speech forms expresses this intention (woe 
oracles, dirges, laments, announcements of judgment, lawsuits), but do 
so with radically different forms. 

Furthermore, when Weis treats the issue of "intention" again he 
finds a dominant intention, but then must admit that many texts do not 
fit this category. In the end, not only must he try to fit the many 
"deviations" into his hypothesis, but must generalize the intention to 
the point that it could describe many prophetic texts which are not 
massa’. So when he concludes: “Perhaps we should think in terms of 
the genre responding to situations corresponding to one or the other of 
these two basic problems (indeterminacy connected with the 
revelation, indeterminacy connected with the human situation), or to 
some combination of both" (°), the issue is that prophetic texts often 
speak to problems of indeterminacy in the human situation. This 
feature cannot be limited to massa’. 

When Weis investigates the genre's use (the massa’ texts as they 
function in their final literary context), he is limited in the number of 
texts which he can use and in each case must rely on contentious 
conclusions on the shape of the final form of the respective books, 
especially in the case of the massa’ texts in Isaiah and Zechariah- 
Malachi. 


theophany a Gattung, but he defines it in terms of formulaic themes and motifs 
that tend to cluster in the context of various compositional forms, without ever 
constituting an independent form of their own". 

(°) In dealing with the term massa’ in the book of Isaiah, Sweeney speaks of 
“a consistent generic pattern known as the massa’ or prophetic pronouncement” 
which he admits “has no fixed structure and may be composed of a number of 
diverse generic elements”; SWEENEY, /saiah 1-39, 227; so similarly in Sweeney's 
work on Habakkuk, M.A. SWEENEY, “Structure, Genre, and Intent in the Book of 
Habakkuk", VT 41 (1991) 65: *the genre is not constituted by a well-defined 
literary structure as examples of massa’öt texts included a variety of literary 
elements". For similar remarks see SWEENEY, Twelve, 423-425, 458-459; cf. M.A. 
SWEENEY, "Concerning the Structure and Generic Character of the Book of 
Nahum", ZAW 104 (1992) 364-377. 

(*) WEIS, “Definition”, 230. 
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Finally, Weis treats the word massa’ as a genre tag very early on in 
his work, but he fails to substantiate it as an established genre. Such 
emic tags are very rare in the Hebrew Bible and when they do appear 
are usually more general than the precise tags that are used today in 
form criticism (see for instance Hab 3,1). No one would consider “the 
word of the Lord" in Jer 46,1 and Ezek 1,3 as genre tags, no more than 
one would consider the *vision concerning Judah and Jerusalem" in 
Isaiah 1,1 as such (*'). It may be that Oswalt is on the right track when 
he notes how massa’ and dabar both are placed in the same syntactical 
spot prior to the phrase yiàw 12 yw nim nos in both Isaiah 2,1 and 
13,1, suggesting that they are synonyms (?). 

In summary, then, a focused evaluation of Weis reveals that this 
recent argument cannot be sustained. Massa’ is no more a genre tag 
than are phrases like “word of the Lord" or “vision of X prophet". As 
Goldingay, in his work on Isaiah, wisely notes: “To judge from the 
contents, massa' does not necessarily suggest an oracle in the narrow 
sense of an actual word from Yahweh. It can be (among other things) 
an imaginative picture, a lament, or a poem —in other words, any kind 
of prophetic composition" (?). It appears to be a general tag denoting 
prophetic revelation and, thus, unhelpful for form critical research, 
except for identifying in a general way the presence of prophetic 
literature. This also brings into question the tradition-historical 
argument that prophecy had shifted from oral to written and was no 
longer a dynamic movement. Nevertheless, this still leaves us with the 
quandary as to the significance of this editorial marker in the books of 
Zechariah and Malachi, and this significance is highlighted through a 
closer look at the traditio-historical relationship between the book of 
Jeremiah and Zechariah 9-14. 


III. Massa’ as tradition-historical marker 


1. 77°27 söm in Zechariah 9-14 and Malachi 


In order to see this traditio-historical relationship let us introduce 
one aspect of Floyd's later work on massa’ (?*). Floyd notes in his work 


(©) Cf. also M. SÆBØ, “Die deuterosacharjanische Frage: eine forschungs- 
geschichtliche Studie", ST 23 (1969) 140. 

(?) J. OswALT, The Book of Isaiah. Chapters 1-39 (NICOT; Grand Rapids 
1986) 296, n. 1. 

(9) J. GOLDINGAY, Isaiah (NIBC; Peabody 2001) 91. 

(*) FLovp, “MASSA”, 401-422. 
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on Mal 1,1 that past scholarship has highlighted the close affinity 
between the superscription in Mal 1,1 and those in Zech 9,1 and 12,1, 
an affinity that has often forced people to presuppose a closer 
relationship between Zechariah 9-14 and Malachi, than between 
Zechariah 9-14 and Zechariah 1-8. Floyd notes, however, that Mal 1,1 
shares with Nahum and Habakkuk the common feature of a reference 
to a recipient of the prophetic message, a feature missing in Zech 9,1 
and 12,1. Nevertheless, this feature is certainly not consistent in 
Nahum, Habakkuk and Malachi as the following chart reveals. 
Additionally, Nahum at least is closely allied with the references in 
Isaiah 13-23 which place massa’ and the place name in construct 
relationship, and Habakkuk betrays a close relationship to Isa 13,1, 
which has a clause introduced by "ser followed by the verb hazah and 
the name of the prophet. In contrast to Nahum and Habakkuk, Malachi 
displays greater affinity with the two superscriptions in Zechariah 
9-14, all three of which employ the phrase: 7777727 sùn followed by 
a preposition. This collocation is not found in any other massa’ 
superscription in the Hebrew Bible (°). 


ylasya ma ng) So 723 NOD | Isa 13,1 
TI ROAT m IMs Tan ninwa | Isa 14,28 

man asia wp Tw 2230» TAT) asin os TIW 530^» Nin NOD | Isa 15,1 
TED ya TT) Yon opu posu pos son | Isa 17,1 

TED DLA "aß wr OWA mz op 2r» 325 nyr n on sün | Isa 19,1 
apa om oa 225 

TST Pas RI 03750 APPT? 23333 nies OTD sw | Isa 21,1 
Denn jaw moa one Vin SIP ar nu sw | Isa 21,11 
CITT mim con 2902 AWA TIA sw | Isa 21,13 

ni» q2» MYNT NibN TPT Tram wy swe | Isa 22,1 
TAT mm 12 gos WU NOAT n2» nam TYTAN | Isa 22,25 


(*) For MARGULIS, “Oracles”, 204-205, the similarity between Zechariah and 
Malachi, “suggests that the stereotyped [Oracle Against the Nations] usage is 
already in a process of stylistic break-down” for there is a shift to a focus on 
Israel. Interestingly, Margulis (206-211) believes that massa’ + place name is an 
apocopation of massa’ YHWH ‘al + place name. Also he notes a similar 
apocopation process in the use of débar YHWH which is found alongside débar 
YHWH ‘al + place name. Whereas massa’ is used in Isaiah, Nahum, Habakkuk, 
in Jeremiah débar is used in Oracles against the Nations (Jer 46,1; 47,1). Thus 
massa’ is a term related originally to the oracles against the nations. In the case of 
Zechariah and Malachi he surmises that one finds a “reversion back to the pre- 
apocopated forms of these terms as evidenced by the use of the preposition", thus, 
massa’ + place name and débar YHWH > massa’ débar YHWH ‘al + place name 
(see Jer 23,33-40). 
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i223) OD po win man TWD CU Has vn o son | Isa 23,1 
an n] UD | Isa 30,6 
D2UvT3 TT SWAT SWIT TIT ITS OON T> | Ezek 12,10 
"Upowz Dim im WAS My] sw | Nah 1,1 
wax PPI MIT UN Kwa | Hab 1,1 
AST wad 9D) Os py mm? 92 inh poem qYm pasa 177927 Nw | Zech 9,1 
apa ONT 78) [JUN TON DAS no) TT ON) OW dn o» 1777727 sea | Zech 12,1 
O7 TS BSW eS myrto Se | Mal 1,1 


2. Jeremiah 23,33-40 and 177727 802 


The components of this superscription, which suggests affinity 
between Zechariah 9-14 and Malachi, however, are also found 
together in a key passage in the book of Jeremiah, 23,33-40, a passage 
that actually contains the greatest concentration of the word massa’ in 
the Hebrew Bible. This passage occurs in a larger literary context that 
is bringing serious attack on false prophets who are closely associated 
with the temple and priests (Jer 23,9-40). This passage was leveraged 
by David Petersen in his dissertation as evidence of a Persian period 
deutero-prophetic silencing of prophecy (5). 

Petersen argues that Jer 23,34-40 is not part of the Deuteronomic 
“C” layer of the book of Jeremiah, but rather is a “deutero-prophetic” 
text, “an exegesis of a wordplay [23,33] most probably going back to 
Jeremiah" (*”). This redactional level was composed most likely in the 
Persian period, the purpose of which “was to prohibit new oracles in 
the classical prophetic style; apparently people were improperly 
claiming to have words from Yahweh” (**). Thus for those responsible 
for vv. 34-40, “Claiming to possess new oracles from Yahweh is no 
longer allowed (v. 34). A person could ask what Yahweh had spoken or 
answered (i.e. oracles spoken in the past) but he may no longer ask for 
a new word... Therefore, the author has one objective — to prohibit the 
use of prophetic formulae and thereby to prohibit the prophetic 
enterprise as we know it from the classical prophets” (°). 


(5) D.L. PETERSEN, Late Israelite Prophecy. Studies in Deutero-Prophetic 
literature and in Chronicles (SBLMS 23; Missoula 1977) 27-33. 

(?) Ibid., 33; others echo this conclusion of Petersen, cf. W. MCKANE, A 
Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Jeremiah (ICC; Edinburgh 1986) 597- 
604; J. BRIGHT, Jeremiah (AB 21; Garden City, N.Y. 1965) 154; R.P. CARROLL, 
Jeremiah. A Commentary (OTL; Philadelphia 1986) 480; and recently T.E. 
FRETHEIM, Jeremiah (Smyth & Helwys Bible Commentary; Macon 2002) 340. 

(°) PETERSEN, Prophecy, 33. 

(?) Ibid., 28. 
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Petersen’s argument, however, needs to be carefully nuanced. 
There is no question that one key concern in the book of Jeremiah is 
the battle between true and false prophecy, and Jeremiah 23,9-40 
brings focus on this issue. In the process of attacking opponents (called 
the "prophet and priest...in my temple", v. 11; *prophets of Samaria", 
v. 13; “prophets of Jerusalem", vv. 14.15), the one responsible for 
23,0-40 attacks them for speaking "visions from their own minds" (v. 
16) rather than “from the mouth of the Lord" (v. 16). The concern is 
not particularly over the means of the prophecy for even the legitimate 
prophet who stands in the “council of the Lord" is identified as one 
who is able “to see or to hear his word" (v. 17). Rather, the concern is 
over the source of the prophecy: “their own minds" versus “the Lord". 
In light of this, when v. 28 proclaims: “Let the prophet who has a 
dream tell his dream, but let the one who has my word speak it 
faithfully", the focus is not on the means (dream vs. word), but rather 
on the source (human vs. divine) and quality (false vs. true) of the 
revelation. This is made clear in v. 30 which points to false prophets as 
stealing from one another “words supposedly from me”, and the 
dreams which are prophesied are explicitly identified as "false 
dreams". 

Petersen makes a valid point. Jer 23,34-40 does appear to prohibit 
asking for revelation from God using the terminology massa’ YHWH. 
It assumes a context in which mah massa’ YHWH has become the 
stock way among the people of asking a prophet for a word of God on 
a certain issue. This section, then, does appear to move in a different 
direction than v. 33 and also go beyond the earlier sections which call 
the people to discern carefully the source of the prophetic message. It 
speaks to a particular crisis in the history of Israel in which the 
prophetic process is now curtailed from the side of the people: they are 
no longer to approach prophets for new revelation, for God has already 
provided revelation they have ignored. 

This curtailing of the prophetic process, however, is not an 
anomaly in the Jeremianic tradition (^). It can also be discerned in 


(*) Both CARROLL, Jeremiah, 480 and FRETHEIM, Jeremiah, 340, follow 
Petersen in linking the expansion of vv. 34-40 to the same period as Zech 13,2-6, 
but Carroll admits that this “is quite likely, though not capable of demonstrable 
proof" and Fretheim shifts the focus (“more likely") to the tradition-history of the 
group responsible for the book of Jeremiah, who were defending the prophecy of 
Jeremiah, “in the face of critical voices". JONES, Jeremiah, 315 sees it rather as 
the work of "either Jeremiah himself or a prophet in the tradition". 
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another key passage in Jeremiah, 14,1-15,4(*). Lying behind this 
passage is the assumption of a prophetic liturgy in which the people 
cried out to God in lament and sent the prophet to enquire of God. 
There we find that the prophetic process is again curtailed, although 
this time the message is for the prophet rather than the people. The 
prophet is told not to intercede for the people. Interestingly, the issue 
is the same: false prophecy and idolatry related to messages that arise 
from their own minds. Just as Jer 23,33-40 prohibits the people from 
asking for an oracle from the prophet, so Jer 14,1-15,4 prohibits the 
prophet from asking for an oracle for the people. There is no reason 
then to identify Jer 23,34-40 as a much later deutero-prophetic 
insertion, it echoes themes found within what are considered earlier 
Jeremianic and Deuteronomic streams of tradition within the corpus. 
Thus, the crisis of false prophecy related to idolatry in the closing 
moments of the kingdom of Judah's history leads to the judgment of 
God upon this disobedient generation. The judgment of God is first 
one of ceased revelation before it is one of fiery destruction. The 
mediation of true prophecy is cut off from the kingdom due to its 
penchant to follow idolatry and its attendant false prophecy. In the 
Jeremianic tradition this is closely related to the term massä’, a term 
for prophecy. Asking for a prophetic massa’ is deemed inappropriate. 


3. Jeremiah, Prophecy and Zechariah 9—14 


On one level there are points of similarity between this Jeremianic 
tradition of prophecy and Zechariah 9-14 (°). Many have noted clear 


(^?) Cf. MJ. Boba, “From Complaint to Contrition: Peering through the 
liturgical window of Jer 14,1-15,4”, ZAW 113 (2001) 186-197. Notice 23,10, 
where because of the wickedness of the land related to idolatry and prophecy, the 
land is parched...resonates with Jer 14,1—15,4 which is echoed in Zech 10,1-3. 

(?) Of all the tradition streams that have had influence on the Zecharian 
tradition (Zechariah 1—14), the Jeremianic is clearly the strongest. I have argued 
this for Zech 1-8 as well as for Zech 9-14, see M.J. BODA, “From Fasts to Feasts: 
The Literary Function of Zechariah 7-8”, CBQ 65 (2003) 390-407; M.J. BoDA, 
“Zechariah: Master Mason or Penitential Prophet?", Yahwism After the Exile. 
Perspectives on Israelite Religion in the Persian Era (eds. B. BECKING - R. 
ALBERTZ) (Studies in Theology and Religion; Assen 2003) 49-69; M.J. BODA — 
S.E. PORTER, “Literature to the Third Degree: Prophecy in Zechariah 9-14 and 
the Passion of Christ", Traduire le Bible hébraique. De la Septante à la Nouvelle 
Bible Segond/Translating the Hebrew Bible. From the Septuagint to the Nouvelle 
Bible Segond (ed. M. JINBACHIAN — R. DAVID) (Sciences bibliques; Montreal 
2005) 215-254; M.J. Bopa, “Figuring the Future: The Prophets and the Messiah", 
Messiah (ed. S.E. PoRTER) (McMaster New Testament Studies; Grand Rapids 
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echoes of the language of Jeremiah (14,1—15,4) in the account of the 
crisis over prophecy and idolatry in Zech 10,1-2 (?). There we read of 
false prophecy in the form of visionary divination linked to idolatry 
which offers comfort where there is no hope. Later in Zechariah 9-14, 
in 13,2-6, the text looks to a day when false prophets and their idols 
will be removed from the land. Petersen, followed by many others, has 
seen here, however, echoes of the rejection of prophecy as a means of 
new revelation, similar to Jer 23,33-40 (^). The language, however, 
used in Zech 13,2-6 is language associated with false prophecy (“told 
lies”, “deceive” [4]), punishments associated with false prophets (“his 
own parents will stab him"), and allusions to idolatry (2) (*). Reference 
to “every prophet" who “will be ashamed of his prophetic vision" 
clearly indicates prophets who “put on a prophet's garment of hair in 
order to deceive" (v. 4). Similar vocabulary and connections also 


^ d 


appear in the prophetic criticism of Zech 10,1-2: “deceit”, “false”, “in 
vain", “idols”, “diviners”, “vision”, “dreams”. In all of this, however, 
there is no indication that prophecy as a means of revelation has been 
eradicated; only that false prophecy linked to idolatry is the problem. 

Zechariah 9—14, thus, cannot be used to substantiate a continuance 
of the earlier Jeremianic tradition in which prophecy, in particular 
massa’, has been silenced. As with Jeremiah there is deep concern over 
false prophecy and idolatry, a concern which in the days of the tradents 
of Jeremiah led to the curtailment of the prophetic process. But this 
should not be interpreted as a final rejection of prophecy, for there is 
no indication in Jer 23,33-40 that the restriction on massa’ would 
endure ad infinitum any more than that the destruction of Jerusalem 
and Judah was eternal. All we are told is that in the approach and wake 
of the exilic judgment, prophetic revelation was to cease. Furthermore, 
the term massa’ itself is used to introduce and structure the Zechariah 


2007); M.J. Bopa, “Oil, Crowns and Thrones: Prophet, Priest and King in 
Zechariah 1:7-6:15”, Perspectives on Hebrew Scriptures (ed. E. BEN ZVI) 
(Piscataway 2006); M.J. Bopa, “Hoy, Hoy: The Prophetic Origins of the 
Babylonian Tradition in Zechariah 2:10-17", Tradition in Transition (ed. M.J. 
Bopa - M.H. FLoyp) (London forthcoming). A key and influential section of 
Jeremiah is the literary complex of Jeremiah 22-25. 

(®) MJ. Bopa, Haggai — Zechariah (Grand Rapids 2004) 437-440 and 
literature cited there; see also BODA — PORTER, “Third Degree”, 215-254. 

(*) PETERSEN, Prophecy, 33-38; see more recently PETERSEN, Zechariah 
9-14. 

(^) Bopa, Haggai — Zechariah, 490-494. 
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9-14 collection, but in what may be evidence of influence from the 
crisis reflected in Jer 23,33-40, these massöt are clearly defined as 
debar YHWH, strikingly similar to the concern over the claims for mm 
sn in Jer 23, which were shown to distort “the words of the living 
God, the Lord Almighty". 

Zech 9,1; 12,1 and Mal 1,1 echo this vocabulary, making the claim 
now in the Persian period in the midst of the confusing cacophony of 
prophetic voices, that actually these prophetic texts are indeed an 
"oracle" which is the “the word of YHWH”. Rather than a curtailment 
of prophecy, as argued by Petersen, or even a transformation of 
prophecy, as argued by Weis, Zechariah 9-14 and Malachi represent a 
renewal of prophecy along the lines of earlier prophecy. This would 
explain the fact that the prophetic material in Zechariah 9-14 and 
Malachi not only utilizes language and forms echoing classic 
prophecy, but also expects the endurance of the prophetic line founded 
on Moses and which will endure even through an expected Elijah 
figure. 


* 
LE 


The prophetic word, denied in the closing phase of the kingdom of 
Judah, was now not only available but authoritative in the midst of the 
present prophetic crisis. Therefore, massd’ serves as an editorial 
marker that in the end bolsters the status of prophecy in the Persian 
period, rather than sounding its death knell (^). 


McMaster Divinity College, Mark J. BoDA 
McMaster University 

1280 Main Street West 

Hamilton, ON L8S 4K1 Canada 


('*) The Zecharian tradition does celebrate earlier prophecy, citing it liberally 
and playing with earlier images and traditions. However, there is no indication 
that prophecy has come to an end. Clearly the imposing image of early prophecy 
is ever present, but this did not mean an end to new revelation. Zechariah 1-6 
shows liberal use of earlier prophetic themes, language and forms, but no more 
than prophets in the "earlier" era. 
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SUMMARY 


Prior to the 1980's the definition of the Hebrew term massä’ as a reference to 
prophetic speech or literature, was largely dominated by etymological 
argumentation. However, Richard Weis, in his 1986 Claremont dissertation 
leveraged form-critical categories and evidence to argue that this term was a 
formal tag defining a particular type of literature, an argument that has been 
applied and developed by the subsequent work of Marvin Sweeney (Isaiah, 
FOTL; Book of the Twelve, Berit Olam) and Michael Floyd (JBL 12.1 [2002] 401- 
422). This paper offers a critical review of this history of research with a view to 
its impact on the interpretation of Zechariah 9-14. A new proposal is put forward 
for the use of this term in Zechariah 9-14, one that reveals the influence of 
Jeremianic tradition and highlights concern over certain prophetic streams in the 
community that produced these texts. 


Where Is YHWH in Isaiah 57,14-15? (') 


Questions like the one in the above title may be asked of many texts in 
the BH since there is not one, sustained Israelite vision of where 
Divine Presence is perceived to be (°). Similarly, in Trito-Isaiah 57,14- 
15, it is not clear where the author/redactor envisions YHWH's 
dwelling. The text describes YHWH as high and lifted up, dwelling 
forever and having a holy name but also dwelling high and with the 
crushed and dejected for the purpose of reviving their spirits and 
hearts. Due to confusion in the Hebrew regarding the relationship 
between where YHWH dwells and YHWH’s relationship with the 
marginalized, the interpretive question arises: does this post-exilic 
author/redactor represent YHWH in the earthly temple expressing an 
immanent YHWH or in the heavenly temple expressing a transcendent 
YHWH? 

Many of the Versions’ Tendenz 0) — evident in their translational 
decisions — interpret Trito-Isaiah speaking of a transcendent rather 
than immanent YHWH. Curiously, the general scholarly consensus 
parallels the interpretation of the Versions. Yet as the Versions 
struggled with translation, modern scholarship also shows slight 
disagreement in where YHWH dwells. Thus, we have a text that is 
unclear about where YHWH dwells, deals with a theological concept 
of great importance for the Israelites and leads to confusion in ancient 


(') I would like to thank Craig Broyles for commenting on an earlier draft of 
this paper with patience and encouragement as well as the efforts of the editorial 
team at Biblica. Any mistakes that remain are of course, my own. 

C) The continual challenge for the Israelites’ theological expressions of 
where YHWH dwells has been studied by T. METTINGER, The Dethronement of 
Sabaoth. Studies in the Shem and Kabod Theologies (CBOT Series 18; Lund 
1982). He outlines the three major theologies of YHWH's dwelling in the HB and 
suggests that Shem and Kabod are adaptations or challenges to the YHWH 
Sabaoth theology in order to deal with the increasing threat of Exile. 

C) Septuagint studies seems to be leading in the theological Tendenz 
discussions. Consider works such as R.L. TROXEL, “Exegesis and Theology in the 
LXX: Isaiah V 26-30", VT 43 (1993) 102-111. S. PACE, "The Stratigraphy of the 
Text of Daniel and the Question of Theological Tendenz in the Old Greek", 
BIOSCS 17 (1984) 15-35; J. OLLEY, “The Translator of the Septuagint of Isaiah 
and Righteousness", BJOSCS 13 (1980) 58-74. D.A. BAER, When We All Go 
Home. Translation and Theology in LXX Isaiah 56-66 (Sheffield 2001). 
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and modern interpretation. Below we will explore how the Tendenz in 
multiple Versions can alert us to some assumptions in modern 
scholarship regarding their either/or interpretation of where YHWH 
can dwell. However, such distinctions tend to ignore other possibilities 
in reading; in this case, since YHWH is viewed as transcendent any 
implication of an immanent YHWH in the temple is not imagined. But 
what if the intention of Trito-Isaiah is more multifaceted than the 
Versions or contemporary scholars have recognized? Through 
observing the context of the passage and an analysis of key terms in 
the text, we propose that an either/or interpretation may not be the 
most accurate and that an earthly temple is another possibility in the 
outlook of this text. 


1. Interpretive Difficulties: Ancient and Modern 
a) What the Versions say 


These questions call for answers, as there seem to be some early 
interpretive difficulties concerning what *dwelling' really meant. Let 
us look at how the Versions approach this problem in Isa 57,15 (*). 

First, we notice in the MT that the dwelling is somehow related to 
the marginalized group, yet that relationship is unclear. Syntactically, 
the paws “I will dwell" relates to God dwelling on high; the ‘atnah 
appears with the verb and indicates that the dwelling relates to the 
statement before it £p omn (*). But also, the preposition ns “with” 
preceded by the waw conjunction — to be taken as an adjunctive 
"also" — makes the dwelling do double duty and relate to the clause 
concerning the mamaw 87 “contrite and poor of spirit". Furthermore, 
no matter which way we take the preposition Ph — as accompaniment 
or locative — the verb and the preposition are directed towards the 
marginalized and crushed groups. 


(*) The Versions are agreed on the reading of v. 14. Yet there are some minor 
differences. The LXX has epovovw “and they will say” while the MT has the third 
masculine singular. Finally, the relevant Dead Sea Scrolls in IQIsa*and 1QIsa' are 
generally in agreement with the MT. Also, I use the categorization of "changes" 
in the following discussion carefully and for convenience of study use the MT as 
a base text, yet in no way do I assert that it is superior to the LXX or other 
Versions. 

C) Blenkinsopp is right to point out that 1 QIsa* and 4QIsa‘ represent the third 
person instead of the MT's “I will dwell" (J. BLENKINSOPP, /saiah 56-66. A New 
Translation and Commentary [AB 19B; New York 2003]) 167. Yet the question 
of who the speaker is does not change the reality of dealing with how that 
dwelling relates to the marginalized. 
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The other Versions, possibly being confused by the place of the 
verb and the use of the ns, seem to emphasize YHWH’s transcendence 
rather than dwelling with this marginalized group and any possible 
implication of an immanent YHWH in an earthly temple. The LXX 
takes an interesting position by omitting ni pows “I will dwell and 
with". Rather, the LXX uses a series of participles to say that YHWH 
will do these things for the people, and that YHWH dwells 
(àvaravóuevoc), but not that he will dwell nm “with” them. Thus, it 
seems the LXX does not imply a YHWH immanent in the earthly 
temple (5). Not only is the nisi absent, but the lack of the verbal form 
deemphasizes YHWH's desire about his dwelling. Furthermore, 
instead of the noun Dn possibly-implying a tangible place (Isa 37,24, 
2 Kgs 19,23; Isa 22,16) the LXX has an adjective describing the Lord 
as the Most High. For the LXX, YHWH is holy, high and will do these 
things but without a reference to where the action will come from. 
Thus, the text of the LXX understands YHWH as transcendent and 
clearly departs from the possibility of YHWH dwelling “with” the 
marginalized. 

Likewise, the changes in Tg. Ps.-J. more explicitly reinforce the 
idea that YHWH is transcendent. It reads yawa ~w “dwelling in the 
heavens" instead of “dwelling forever ". 

Then, Tg. Ps.-J. deals with the problem of the MT ep» ona 
DTN) PDUs by stating “On High He dwells (5w Nama) and holy is 
His Shekhinah". While the LXX removes the problem of where 
YHWH dwells by taking it out of the equation, Tg. Ps.-J gives YHWH 
a clear place in heaven. Tg. Ps.-J places the Shekhinah on high in 
heaven, supporting a transcendent YHWH and showing that the 
author/translator was not thinking of an earthly Temple. 

The Peshitta follows the changes of its predecessors that support a 
more transcendent reading. The first major difference is that the 
Peshitta does not have references to high and lifted up; it only has 
iaro “the honored/exalted one” rather than sùn 27. But more 


(*) Our theory of the LXX representing the situation differently could be 
complicated if the variant is explained as an unintentional error or a case of simple 
parablepsis. This is unlikely given the multiple differences between the MT and 
the LXX. The differences increase the likelihood of a different Vorlage, yet even 
if this is the case the fact remains that we have two separate texts interpreting 
differently the idea of where YHWH dwells. For a discussion of the cautions that 
must be taken when studying the Septuagint as a text of exegesis, see J. JOOSTEN, 
"Exegesis in the Septuagint Version of Hosea", Intertextuality in Ugarit and 
Israel (ed. J.C. DE Moor) (Leiden 1998) 62-85. 
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importantly is how it translates N27 DN) pows Zi» bn. The Peshitta 
renders this: RMasam\ mir ron mnCnoV» rar rino 
"and holy is the High Name and holy is His dwelling, to the lowly 
ones". While the text does not claam YHWH in heaven as explicitly as 
the Targum, there is no ns and the dwelling is no longer expressed by 
a verb (first person singular). Yet the Peshitta preserves the odd 
juxtaposition of the Holy dwelling with the marginalized group. Thus 
"to the lowly ones" does not seem to want to solve the problem as 
much as the other Versions did. Here the /amadh (possibly “for the 
advantage of") allows for a relationship between the marginalized 
group and YHWH without specifying where YHWH dwells. That said, 
the Peshitta, while not making overt changes to support a transcendent 
interpretation of the passage, follows the changes that support an 
immanent reading. 

One final reading could support a more immanent view of YHWH 
than the majority of Versions do. In the Dead Sea Scrolls we have 
extant for our text 1QIsa*and most of 4QlIsa‘. 

IQIsa', for the MT's, cpi c5 paws renders paws wpn ona (’). 
The inclusion of the two prepositions seems to give the dwelling a 
locative meaning. Indeed the BH uses a similar construction to speak 
of a sacred place. Texts often employ wp Opn, but this differs from 
1QIsa* since it is without the second beth and without om (Ex 29, 31; 
Lev 6, 9; 10.13). It seems that the inclusion of the prepositions does 
not provide a strong enough argument for a theological translation 
supporting immanence. 

Furthermore this passage elsewhere at Qumran, 4QIsa‘, does not 
keep the prepositions and agrees with the MT wip) c. Finally, 
possibly one could argue that the adjective (wip) reflects an earthly 
temple. But this in itself is not enough to determine the distinction 
between a heavenly or earthly place used in this sentence. In fact, wp 
is rarely used to describe the sanctuary (heavenly or earthly). The non- 
biblical scrolls at Qumran seem to use the term more to describe the 
state of holiness rather than a holy place with some possible exceptions. 
The first may be 4Q381 Frg. 31.3 which reads ] ö7p oa (°). There is 


C) J. TREVER, Scrolls From Qumran Cave I. The Great Isaiah Scroll, The 
Order of the Community, The Pesher to Habakkuk (Jerusalem 1974) 54. 

(*) E. ESHEL — H. EsHEL — C. NEWSOM - B. NITZAN — E. SCHULLER — A. 
Y ARDENI, Qumran Cave 4, IV. Poetical and Liturgical Texts, Part 1, DJD XI 
(Oxford 1998) 116. 
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also the less certain 4Q381 Frgs. 76-77.7 which reads 2p n[7» (°), but 
besides these and perhaps some other examples, the term is seldom 
used to describe a sanctuary. Thus it seems that the reading in 1 QIsa* is 
inconclusive. 

Therefore, there is a common trend in the Versions. They seem to 
ask, how can the Deity dwell with the people and still be transcendent? 
The translational decisions of the Versions reveal a tendency — 
possibly with the exception of 1 QIsa* but this is unclear — to support 
a transcendent understanding of Divine Presence rather than a more 
immanent one. It is difficult to describe a Tendenz in different Versions 
from a single passage, yet we can see what is occurring. Instead of 
leaving the ambiguity of the MT or its Vorlage, the Versions attempt to 
show how they understood the passage. While we do not claim that 
this is how the faith communities which fostered these Versions 
thought, we can say in this one, limited case, their preference for a 
transcendent YHWH in Isa 57,15 is evident at the expense of an 
immanent reading. Their decisions function on an either/or level; 
either YHWH dwells in the earthly temple or elsewhere. But it is clear 
that the BH is not limited in its representation of Divine Presence, 
especially in a post-exilic text that likely had exposure to varying 
theologies of where YHWH dwells. 

Let us look now at how contemporary scholarship approaches the 
text and see how it shares in the attempt to answer these interpretive 
questions ('?). 


b) Contemporary Scholars Answering the Question 


In agreement with the Versions, most scholars see the passage as a 
statement of YHWH'’s transcendence rather than a reference to a place 
like the earthly temple ("). As in the Versions, this may be due to the 


(°) Ibid., 155. 

(*) Of course, we do not wish to ignore factors other than theological ones 
that explain changes such as grammatical, orthographic, scribal errors etc. Yet it 
seems the changes in the Versions are well beyond these possibilities. Therefore, 
because the text deals with a fundamental concept in Israelite religion (where 
YHWH dwells) and the differences between the Versions are intentional, we have 
a suitable text for considering the theological tendencies of the translators. 

(©) Cfr. J. OSWALT, Isaiah 40-66 (NICOT; Michigan 1986) 487; R.N. 
WHYBRAY, Isaiah 40-66 ( NCB; London 1975) 210; BLENKINSOPP, /saiah 56-66, 
171. Yet J.D. WATTS, Isaiah 34-66 (WBC 25; Waco 1987) 262 believes that 
“dwelling forever” implies that YHWH is now established in the Temple. 
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difficulty in understanding the nm pws (°). The scholarly discussion 
regarding this passage also functions on an either/or level. 

Yet the contemporary question of where YHWH dwells shifts to 
verse 14 and to the scholars’ interpretation of the 777 “road/way” in 
Isa 57,14 as literal or figurative/metaphorical. The former indicates an 
immanent YHWH in the Temple, the latter a transcendent YHWH in 
heaven. 

The question of why the Versions focus on verse 15 and scholars 
on verse 14 is beyond the scope of this discussion, but an analysis of 
how the verses relate to each other may contribute to clarifying the 
meaning. Clearly, their context describes abuses in worship (Isa 57,1- 
13) and just after these verses it is said that those who experience 
Divine wrath are those that engage in py (Isa 57,17). While YHWH 
will not always remain angry at them and will heal them (Isa 57,18) it 
is the poor and afflicted of verse 15 that seem sheltered from this 
context of criticism and judgment. Thus, it seems the “wn to be 
removed in v. 14 are those sins of idolatry of the community addressed 
in the surrounding context. This serves to show the seriousness of the 
judgment on the leaders. They are also the ones grouped with the 
foreigner and eunuch (Isa 56, 1-8) in Isa 56,10(?). By taking sides 
with the marginalized and maintaining that the earthly temple may be 
implied in the passage, not only is YHWH showing favor towards the 
marginalized, but he is saying that in the new community, the order in 
the temple — where the leaders exercised power — will change. 
Secondly, it seems to imply that the community must prepare for 
YHWH's presence among, and relationship with, the marginalized. 
Thus, it is evident that verse 14 prepares the people for the Divine 
actions in verse 15. But which conception of YHWH's dwelling does 
the language of v. 14 assume? 


(7?) Westermann states that two different traditions are brought together in 
this verse and that "it is very unlikely, and quite unparalleled, for Yahweh to be 
spoken of as dwelling ... at the side of the stricken and humble" (C. 
WESTERMANN, Isaiah 40-66. A Commentary (OTL; Philadelphia 1977) 329. 
Westermann is correct to note Ps 113 which also describes YHWH dwelling on 
high (Ps 113,4-5) and then describes YHWH raising up the needy (Ps 113, 7-8). 
But the unique contribution made by Trito-Isaiah is getting the point across 
concerning the importance of YHWH dwelling with them. Rather, Ps 113 makes 
no mention of YHWH dwelling with this group but only shows YHWH raising 
the marginalized to the position of princes (Ps 113,8). 

(?) BLENKINSOPP, Isaiah 56-66, 156 also suggests that is the group identified 
in 57, 3-13. 
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Most scholars take the “path” in 57,14 as a figurative expression. 
For example, Whybray states: “The way which is to be prepared is no 
longer, as in Deutero-Isaiah, to be understood as a road built to convey 
the returning exiles from Babylon to Palestine" (^). vp: oma — 
which he translates as ‘the high and holy place" — “does not refer to 
any particular place but expresses [YHWH’s] transcendence” (^). 
While Whybray does not give reasons for this conclusion, it is clear 
that in his system “the road" carries metaphorical connotations that 
lead him to take the interpretive decision found in the Versions. His 
solution is not illogical. Often, “road/way” expresses a path of the 
worshipper in right living (Pss 37,14; 107,4.40). The majority of 
scholars agree with such an application. While they do not deny the 
place of the earthly Temple in Trito-Isaiah, their interpretations of the 
passage regarding a figurative “way” may be seeing as a theology of 
sacred space, not entirely consistent with the intention of Isa 57,14-15 
in the BH. 

There is, however, another way to articulate the complexity of the 
question of where YHWH dwells which re-considers the language and 
context. The context surrounding our passage is concerned with proper 
living (Isa 57,1-13), primarily with the avoidance of idol worship, a 
bwn that v. 14 wishes to remove. In such a context, the path of right 
living appears inevitably linked with proper worship. Could the 
alternative to this idol worship be the earthly temple that according to 
Trito-Isaiah is being built or may be built? Furthermore, could Isa 
57.14-15 imply both a metaphorical road of right living and a literal 
road to the earthly temple? 


2. A New Understanding 
a) Literary meaning: the earthly Temple 


A new understanding is possible when we consider the context in 
which Isaiah 57,14-15 takes place. Trito-Isaiah opens with Isaiah 56, 
which concentrates on two themes. The first is the place of the foreigner 
and eunuch in relation to worship; the text welcomes them. Isaiah 56,3, 
states ^Let not the son of the foreigner say, when he would join to the 
Lord saying: Surely YHWH will separate me from his people". The 


(^) WHYBRAY, Isaiah 40-66, 209. 

(5) WHYBRAY, Isaiah 40-66, 210. B. CHILDS, Isaiah (OTL; Louisville 2001) 
470 believes that “for Third-Isaiah the way had become only a figure for the 
spiritual obstacles of the community". 
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second, and more important for this discussion, is the setting and place 
of that welcoming; access to the earthly Temple for the foreigner and 
eunuch (Isa 56,3-7). The promise in Isa 56,6b-7a is that “the foreigners 
that join themselves to YHWH, to serve him and love the name of 
YHWH, and being his servants... I will bring them to my holy mountain 
and make them rejoice in my house of prayer”. The references to the 
‘holy mountain’ and ‘house of prayer’ imply the earthly temple. If one 
were to argue these are not valid representations of the earthly temple, 
the point becomes explicit a few lines later. The oracle states that “their 
burnt offerings and sacrifices [will be] favoured upon my altar” (Isa 
56,7). Clearly, the place where sacrifice is offered is a tangible space in 
the mind of the writer. It is the altar of the earthly temple. 

The focus on the earthly temple — while not the primary point of 
discussion — is not lost as we move closer to Isa 57,14-15. Clearly, Isa 
57,1-13 is a criticism against those that practice false worship, 
particularly idol worship (Isa 57,6.8). If idol worship is in the 
immediate context, it is not difficult to see that the alternative is proper 
worship in YHWH's temple. Therefore, the place of idol worship is 
identified as the lofty 17 in Isa 57,7 while the alternative is YHWH's 
77, specifically the "2p (Isa 57,13b). Not only is the ^n a verbal 
link showing YHWH as the alternative to pagan worship but YHWH 
is described as son which is the alternative to those sacrificing on the 
son 721777 (57,7). The alternative to idol worship in YHWH’s earthly 
temple is even more apparent in the transition within Isa 57,13. After 
Isa 57,13a describes those who practice idol worship as unsupportive 
and transient, Isaiah 57,13b offers the alternative to the idol 
worshippers in the form of the earthly Temple: “but the one taking 
refuge in me [YHWH], he will inherit the land and possesses my holy 
mountain" (my emphasis). With a community that is either thinking of, 
is in the process of, or has rebuilt the temple, is it not probable that a 
reference to the place of God as sùn 27 “high and lifted up" (Isa 57, 
15) preceded by “my holy mountain" (Isa 57,13b) after criticising the 
places of worship for idols (Isa 57,7) would conjure up thoughts of the 
earthly temple for this post-Exilic community? Thus, the context 
immediately preceding Isaiah 57,14 suggests an earthly temple. Given 
this, the 777 “way” could still imply a path of right living, but that right 
living involves seeking worship in the earthly temple. 

Other expressions show that the path for Trito-Isaiah may connote 
more than just a metaphorical path of right living. Isa 62,10 uses a 
similar expression with “the way". But here that path is given a 
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destination that is evident in the reference to the gates DLW MAY Nay 
“pass through, pass through the gates". Such a reference makes the 
scene more literal in the mind of the reader and clearly implies an 
earthly temple. This echoes the temple processions in the Psalms. Ps 
24,7 goes so far as to anthropomorphize the gates of the Temple with 
the imperative: "Lift your head O gates and lift up O ancient 
doorways” (!9). 

In Isaiah 56,7 the marginalized are invited into the earthly temple, 
“my holy mountain”, as an alternative to idol worship discussed in Isa 
57. This and other texts with 777 that imply an earthly Temple may 
increase the likelihood that the “road/way” could have implied the 
earthly temple also in Isa 57, 14. As Isa 57,14 sets up the requirements 
of the community, Isa 57,15 describes the scene imagined by the 
author/redactor. An analysis of key terms from Isa 57,15 and their use 
elsewhere, shows that from Trito-Isaiah’s perspective, one cannot 
merely assume YHWH dwells only in heaven. 

The term £^ which appears as a qal participle form in Isaiah 57,15 
is used in Ps 99,2 to describe YHWH exalted above all the peoples and 
echoes a similar scene to Isa 57,15. But the place is given a particular 
location: “YHWH is great in Zion and he is exalted 2 over all the 
people”. We realize that z^ (also here represented as a qal masculine 
singular participle) cannot just denote YHWH exalted in heaven but 
can also mean YHWH exalted on Mount Zion. This is likely since the 
Psalm ends by commanding the worshipper to “bow down before His 
holy mountain" (Ps 99,9). Likewise, Ps 138,6 expresses YHWH 
exalted (07), implying the holy temple since the worshipper bows low 
towards the 597 (138,2) (7). 

NC: appears in Isa 57,15 as a nifal participle. This form appears 
again in Isa 57,7 regarding a place where sacrifice is offered albeit at 
a pagan shrine. Isa 2,2 refers to the house of YHWH lifted up on the 
highest hill to which nations come, implying the earthly temple, and 
Isa 6,1 uses it in the unforgettable image of YHWH’s train filling the 
temple. There could be a debate whether this is the earthly or the 


('*) See also Ps 5,8 about which Broyles says that statements like “make 
straight your way before me are not general petitions for guidance but are requests 
for direct admittance into Yahweh's holy court" (C. BROYLES, Psalms [NIBC 11; 
Massachusetts 1999] 59). 

(7) This Psalm could expresses a more developed theology of simultaneous 
existence (see footnote 18) in both the heavenly or earthly temple, but such a 
development does not negate the function of the earthly temple. 
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heavenly temple (). The evidence reveals that the uses of the term in 
the Isaiah corpus — with the possible exception of Isa 6, 1 — refer to 
earthly temples. Therefore, one cannot assume that "lifted up" merely 
implies YHWH in heaven only. 

The term DN is used in Isaiah 57,15 to describe the location of 
YHWH's dwelling; is it merely YHWH's dwelling in heaven as the 
Versions and scholars understand? This is the suggestion of KB for the 
term in its sixth definition with the glosses “the heavens" or “God’s 
dwelling place" (°) but the examples given (such as Isa 33,16-17; Ps 
7,8 and Mic 6,6) do not support such usage. 

Isa 33,16-17 refers to the righteous person dwelling on the heights: 
“Your eyes will see a king in his beauty" (Isa 33,17). Likely, the king 
the worshipper sees (mn) is YHWH, described in Isa 33,5 as ea 120. 
Possibly this could connote heaven, but one must first ask what the 
worshipper will mm “see” if YHWH is only in heaven. If YHWH is in 
heaven it is curious that [sa 33,20 commands the righteous worshipper 
to Tx mn “look towards/see Zion". Finally, we know from other 
sources that the righteous person is able to dwell on Zion (Ps 15). 

Ps 7,8 refers to the people of YHWH gathering around while YHWH 
is on his throne. Could the throne also indicate the temple and not just 
heaven since there is a reference to a gathering or an 77» “assembly”: 
“Let the congregation of the peoples gather around you" (Ps 7,8)? (?). 

Finally, in Micah 6,6 the author asks what sacrifices they will bring 
before YHWH. But here there is no mention of the heavens. Indeed, if 
we are talking of sacrifice, which takes place on the altar at Zion, one 
would expect it to be offered in the earthly temple. 

The Dictionary of Classical Hebrew presents another possibility 


(*) Indeed, we may be looking on a scene with a more complex 
understanding of simultaneous existence; the temple acts as a place where heaven 
and earth meet. For possibilities of such a concept in the ANE see R. DE VAUX, 
Ancient Israel. Its Life and Institutions (Michigan 1960) 281-82. Also, Mettinger 
and Keel make a similar suggestion in reference to the Nabu-aplu iddina's stone 
tablet: METTINGER, The Dethronement of Sabaoth, 29-32. O. KEEL, The 
Symbolism of the Biblical World. Ancient Near East Iconography and the Book of 
Psalms (New York 1978). For a picture of the tablet see ANEP, 529. I would also 
entertain the possibility of ‘simultaneous existence’ present in our text. 

(?) L. KOEHLER — W. BAUMGARTNER, The Hebrew and Aramaic Lexicon of 
the Old Testament (Leiden 2000) 565. 

(°°) This Psalm seems to imply a literal space in regard to the ark. Broyles 
notes that the imperative np “arise” in Ps 7,7 recalls the ark since it is the same 
imperative that begins the song of the ark (Num 10, 35-36; Ps 132,8) (BROYLES, 
Psalms, 67). 
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by rendering Din “Exalted One" (??) as a Divine title giving Isa 57,15 
as an example. Yet there are problems with this. First, it does not deal 
with the adjective zip». Second, this seems an odd place to have a 
Divine title after the lengthy, “For thus He says, the one who is high 
and exalted dwelling forever and holy is His name, Exalted One 
[?](5»?2) and holy (wp) I will dwell” (Isa 57,15). Furthermore, each 
example the dictionary gives of the Divine title for on either has a 
construct form (Jer 31, 12) — but in Isa 57, 15 we have the 1 — or a 
preposition (Jer 31, 12; Ps 7,8; 75,6) (?). Both are absent in Isa 57,15. 

The only exception in the examples cited could be Ps 92,9 
translated as a Divine title or as a location given its context. Yet none 
of these cases have the description of YHWH, or contain the burden of 
the adjective or imply a context describing a tangible location. The 
dictionary's suggestion of a Divine title would only be acceptable if 
the entries 1 (height where people are), 2 (height of heaven or sky) — 
as in KB — and 5 (as an adverb) are left out. Despite the use of the 
term in contexts suggesting a temple, none of these options allow for 
the earthly temple to be a possibility. Since we know it is not the first 
or the third options, given the above considerations could it be the 
second? Yet as we saw from the examples in KB this is not the case. 
Thus, it seems probable that omn is not limited to heaven (Ps 102,20) 
but has associations with the temple (Isa 33,16-17? Ps 7,8; Mic 6,6), 
rather than being a Divine title. 


b) Reconciling Figurative and Literal 


On the basis of some simple contextual and terminological 
considerations, we have reasons to believe that this post-exilic 
community would have thought of an earthly temple in reading such a 
text. Yet it is a fact that a temple is not mentioned in the text and it is 
not the centre of the discussion. Further, we would be foolish to ignore 
the dominant metaphorical uses of the “path/way” in the BH. Given 
these factors I believe it reasonable to understand that the “path” could 
have both the literal and figurative meanings and that the ‘either/or’ 
interpretation of the “way” may not be the best here. In the context of 
Trito-Isaiah the road could lead to the temple and confirm the access 
granted in Isaiah 56. Also the road can simultaneously refer to the 
moral actions of those who are on their way to the temple and of the 


(') DJJ.A CLINES, The Dictionary of Classical Hebrew (Sheffield 2001) 
V, 483. 
(?) Ibid., 483-484. 
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community before they can build their temple (?). The point is that 
both the literal and figurative readings can assume that an earthly 
temple could be in the mind of the composer of Isaiah 57,14-15 or in 
the mind of the redactor who gave it its place in the text. 

Given the strength of each reading, we can do away with the 
either/or interpretation of this passage and see the passage in the BH 
through a hierarchy of interpretations. The first shows that right living 
and YHWH’s concern for the marginalized is brought to the forefront 
of the text. The second is that the text imagines YHWH high and lifted 
up enthroned in the earthly temple as well, not just in heaven. The 
implication is that firstly, any metaphorical understanding of the “way” 
does not remove the possibility of the earthly temple and an immanent 
YHWH. Secondly, that while we have not been able to explore the 
possibilities of a transcendent YHWH in this text, the either/or 
discussion about YHWH's dwelling may not be the best approach 
either. While one cannot deny that a transcendent YHWH could have 
been in the mind of post-exilic writers, against the scholarly/ancient 
consensus we have seen that an immanent YHWH is also imagined. 


x 
Bock 


Like the different theologies expressed in the BH about where 
YHWH dwells, there is a corresponding consciousness in some 
Versions and contemporary scholarship which maintain a transcendent 
vision of YHWH's place. In the Versions this causes little surprise 
since each translation arises out of faith communities that sometimes 
reflect their theologies through translational decisions. Consider for a 
moment that we have the MT which has preserved complementary and 
contrary expressions (like Shem and Kabod) of how/where YHWH 
dwells. Also the Septuagint — if we accept the general theory that it is 
the product of Jews in Alexandria — may have interpreted texts that 
deal with a Temple theology in a different way (*). Likewise, the world 


(*) One more piece of evidence for this double reading may be submitted. 
Blenkinsopp has already noted that double meanings are abundant in Isa 57, 3-13 
(BLENKINSOPP, Isaiah 56-66, 162-163). Is it likely that the double meaning of 777 
is continued in 57, 14? 

(5 In studying the translational equivalent 8050 for 7235 one realizes that the 
LXX translator accorded it a wider semantic range. While the BH uses it to 
describe primarily Divine Presence, the LXX uses 66€ to describe human glory 
(Jer 13,11) and other things that do not relate to the glory of YHWH (consider 
Ezek 27,10; Isa 2,10.19.21; Isa 24,14-15; 26,10). 
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of the Targums may have had mixed feelings about the relevance of 
the temple; indeed, they have a preference for showing that YHWH's 
glory — Shekinah — guided his people from heaven. Then the faith 
communities that gave rise to the Peshitta may have moved beyond the 
importance of the Israelite temple. Yet as for contemporary 
scholarship's similar position to the Versions, is it possible that the 
contemporary interpretation is not so much a product of interpreting 
the BH as the result of the way we see YHWH now? 

From the above discussion some points may be gleaned. The first 
is that we see a continuing connection between the interpretive 
traditions of the Versions and contemporary scholarship. It is clear that 
the Versions wished to put less emphasis on an immanent YHWH 
within an earthly temple in their treatment of Isa 57, 14-15. The 
question remains whether the distance between our contemporary 
focus on sacred space and that of the BH is one of the reasons for the 
contemporary consensus on the meaning of this text and its alignment 
with the Versions. At least drawing the parallel serves as a reminder 
that with every text we as a scholarly community must be diligent and 
attempt to set aside — as far as this is possible — our reading lenses if 
we seek an “original” meaning. 


Corpus Christi College S.W. FLYNN 
5935 Iona Drive, 

Vancouver, B.C., Canada 
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SUMMARY 


This study suggests a reading of Isaiah 57, 14-15 in the Hebrew Bible which goes 
against the theological Tendenz of some Versions and the interpretation of some 
contemporary scholars. It explores how both the Versions and contemporary 
scholarship have interpreted the passage, draws a parallel between the two 
interpretations, and suggests that their either/or distinction of what the passage 
means may not reflect the complex nature of sacred space and Divine Presence in 
the BH. This study suggests that the text holds two meanings that are 
complementary. Yet these meanings are placed in a respective foreground and 
background which reveals their levels of emphasis intended by the 
author/redactor of Trito-Isaiah. 


Is the Babylon of Revelation Rome or Jerusalem? 


The interpretation of the Babylon spoken of in Rev 16-18 conditions 
the reading of the whole book of Revelation itself, since Babylon, 
along with the Beast rising from the sea, is the target of John’s attacks. 
The interpretations given so far through the centuries are reducible to 
five: 

(1) Babylon is the historical city situated on the river Euphrates in 
Mesopotamia (’), 

(2) Babylon is the civitas diaboli of every epoch of human 
history (), 

(3) Babylon is the city of the Antichrist in the eschatological 
crisis (?), 


(*) Paper read at the 8-12 July 2001 International Meeting of the Society of 
Biblical Literature at the Pontifical Gregorian University — Pontifical Biblical 
Institute, Rome, Italy. 

(') K.M. ALLEN, “The Rebuilding and Destruction of Babylon”, BibSac 133 
(1976) 19-20: “The city of Babylon will be rebuilt, will become one of the centers 
of operation of the coming Antichrist, and will be destroyed during the day of the 
Lord (...). This doctrine honors the literal method of interpretation (...) against 
(...) the non-literal method of interpretation"; C.H. DvER, “The Identity of 
Babylon in Revelation 17-18”, BibSac 144 (1987) 449: “The identity of Babylon 
in Revelation 17-18 is the future rebuilt city of Babylon on the Euphrates. It will 
once again be restored and will achieve a place of worldwide influence only to be 
destroyed by the Antichrist in his thirst for power". 

C) Tychonius and Augustine of Hippo spread this interpretation in antiquity. 
For modern times cf. M. Rıssı, Die Hure Babylon und die Verführung der 
Heiligen. Eine Studie zur Apokalypse des Johannes (Stuttgart — Berlin — Köln 
1995) 58: "[Babylon is] die weltumfassende Gemeinde der Verführten und 
Verführer, das Kontrastbild zur Gemeinde der Heiligen, des Neuen Jerusalem"; 
G.K. BEALE, The Book of Revelation (Grand Rapids, MI, 1999) 885-886: 
““Babylon the Great’ is the entire corrupt economic-religious system (...). 
Though most past commentators have tended to identify Babylon solely with 
ungodly Roman culture, or the apostate church, or apostate Israel, it is better to 
see these identifications as not mutually exclusive". 

Q) Th. ZAHN, Die Offenbarung des Johannes (Leipzig — Erlangen 1926) II, 
450: *... die aus dem Meer aufsteigende erste Bestie der Antichrist der Endzeit 
Ist"; J. SICKENBERGER, "Die Johannesapokalypse und Rom", BibZeit 17 (1925- 
1926) 280: “Die Hauptfeindin Israels, das alte Babylon, lebt in den Hauptstädten 
der folgenden gottfeindlichen Reiche weiter und kommt am Ende der Zeiten zu 
besonderer Blüte"; E. LOHMEYER, Die Offenbarung des Johannes (Tübingen 
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(4) Babylon is the Rome of the seven hills, the imperial cult and 
anti-Christian persecution (see below); 

(5) Babylon is the Jerusalem which killed the Messiah and, at the 
time of John, was interpreting the messianic prophecies in a political 
perspective (see below). 

Rev 17,10, that states “One (of the seven kings of Babylon, 
presently) is / &otıv”, seems to demand a zeitgeschichtlich 
interpretation and so excludes almost automatically the first three 
interpretations listed above (^). Only Babylon-Rome and Babylon- 
Jerusalem are left, and, consequently, only the alternative between Rev 
as an anti-Roman or anti-Jewish libel remains. 


1. "Babylon" in the history of the research 


The history of the research on Rev begins for us with Irenaeus 
(Adv. haer. 5, 28-30) who reports three names — EYANOAZ, 
AATEINOX, TEITAN — as interpretations, current in his time, of the 
famous number 666, the number of the Beast's name (°). Already 
before Irenaeus, therefore, the Beast was interpreted as: (1) Gessius 
Florus, procurator in Judaea from A.D. 64-66: ([eu-]anth[o]s, 
"flower", It. flos -ris) (5), (ii) the Latin (empire), or (iii) the Roman- 


1926) 112: “So ist der Sinn (...) dieser Tiere, der endzeitliche Erzfeind Gottes und 
des Lammes zu sein"; W. FOERSTER, “Onptov”, TDNT (Grand Rapids, MI 1967) 
III, 135: *... Onptov denotes the Antichrist (...). The other beast (...) is the false 
prophet of the last time". 

(^) Attention to the statement “One presently is" has been drawn by L. BRUN, 
“Die römischen Kaiser in der Apokalypse”, ZNW 26 (1927) 129 (“... durch 
Ernstnehmen der Versicherung des Verfassers: ‘der eine ist"); H. RONGY, 
“L’explication eschatologique de l’ Apocalypse", Revue Eccl. de Liege 23 (1931- 
1932) 161, 164 (and passim): *Si S. Jean parlait uniquement de l'avenir éloigné, 
pourquoi distinguerait-il dans les tétes de la béte le passé, le présent et le future?", 
“Si les sept tétes appartenaient toutes à l'avenir éloigné, pourquoi S. Jean se 
placerait-il au moment de la sixiéme qui n'a aucune importance spéciale? Au 
chapitre XVII, S. Jean explique lui-méme la béte aux sept tétes comme une réalité 
existant à son époque, et il exclut ainsi l'explication eschatologique de sa 
prophétie"; J.J. COLLINS, “Pseudonimity, Historical Reviews and the Genre of the 
Revelation of John”, CBQ 39 (1977) 339: “We must take the author at his word 
when he tells us that he is contemporary with the sixth king". 

C) It is an interpretation based on gematry, that is on the counting and 
summing of the numerical value of the letters of the name. 

(9) Thus F.H. Corson, “Euanthas”, JThSt 17 (1916) 100, who writes: “It 
seems to me incredible that the suggestion when first put forward should have 
been meaningless (...). The governor [i.e. Gessius Florus] whose barbarities are 
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Hellenistic idolatry (the “Titans”, and the sun-god called also 
"[itan")(). The three interpretations are all anti-Roman, though in 
different ways and measures. 

The anti-Roman interpretation took its classical shape in the most 
ancient commentary of Rev that survives, the commentary of 
Victorinus, Bishop of Poetovio, in ancient Pannonia, present day 
Slovenia (5). Victorinus in fact: 

(1) gives the circumlocution, «city of Rome», as the equivalent of 
Babylon: ... ruina Babylonis, id est civitatis Romanae, 

(ii) identifies the seven mountains of Rev 17,9, on which the 
Harlot is seated, with the seven hills of Rome: Capita septem [sunt] 
septem montes, super quos mulier sedet: id est civitas Romana, et 
reges septem sunt, and 

(iii) interprets the mortally wounded head of the Beast, as an 
allusion to the legend of the Nero restored to life (redivivus) and 
returning from the East against Rome as his enemy (redux): Unum 
autem de capitibus quasi occisum in mortem et plagam mortis eius 
curatam, Neronem dicit. Constat enim, dum insequeretur eum 
equitatus missus a senatu, ipsum sibi gulam succidisse. Hunc ergo 
suscitatum Deus mittet... (?). 


described at length by Josephus, (...) whose oppression brought on the fatal war, 
perhaps according to his deliberate intention, of whom Tacitus says 'duravit 
tamen patientia Iudaeis usque ad Florum procuratorem’, must long have been a 
name of horror to every Jew". J. BONSIRVEN, L'Apocalypse de Saint Jean (Paris 
1951) 235-236, footnote 1, follows the same line of Colson. — According to 
several authors Evav8ag is a name without any meaning: H.B. SWETE, The 
Apocalypse of St. John (London '1906, ?1907) 175 (“the impossible word 
Euanthas”); W. BARCLAY, “Revelation XII”, in ExpT 70 (1959) 295 (“Euanthas 
is itself meaningless"); J. MASSYNGBERDE FORD, Revelation. Introduction, 
Translation and Commentary (AB 38; Garden City, NY *1980) 226 (“Euantas 
[sic] [...] is meaningless"). 

() In fact Irenaeus writes: “... et divinum putatur apud multos esse hoc 
nomen, ut etiam sol Titan vocetur ab his qui nunc tenent". Cf. then also the 
recensio Victorini: “Teitan, quem gentiles Solem Phoebumque appellant..." (PL 
Suppl. 1, 157). 

(*) Poetovio, of which Victorinus was bishop, is today Ptuj, on the river 
Drave, in Slovenia. Ptuj was part of Austria during the Austro-Hungarian empire. 
From that time, when the German name of Ptuj was Pettau, remained the use (by 
now out of place) of writing "Victorinus ‘of Pettau’ ”. 

() PL Suppl. I, 140 (first quotation), 155 (second quotation), 155-156 (third 
and fourth quotation). — It is possibile that Victorinus proposes a traditional 
interpretation since sometimes he makes reference to interpreters of past times: 
cf. the “Veteres nostri tradiderunt etc.” of PL Suppl. I, 146. 


ee 
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According to Victorinus, then, Rev is written against the Rome of 
the seven hills, the seven emperors, and the Nero redivivus and redux. 
For Victorinus, who died as a martyr in the persecution of Diocletian 
(t 304) ('%), Rev's Babylon was the Rome which persecuted the 
Christians. 

After Victorinus, the anti-Roman interpretation is documented 
both in the East("), and in the West (°). It was, however, little by little, 
substituted by the moralistic, ahistorical interpretation spread by 
Tychonius and Augustine (see above interpretation of “Babylon” n. 2), 
that largely inspired the reading of Rev until Joachim of Fiore (t 
1202). The Calabrian abbot saw in Rev the chronological prophecy of 
the various epochs of the Church and such kirchengeschichtlich 
interpretation was used and abused in the epoch of the confessional 
controversies, as is well known(?). The number of the Beast was 


(°) This is the traditional date of the death of Victorinus but according to M. 
Dulaey (Victorin de Poetovio. Sur l' Apocalypse [SC 423; Paris 1997] 15-16), his 
commentary on Revelation seems to have been written around 258-260 A.D., 
under Gallienus, such that his martyrdom may be related to some persecution of 
M. Aurelius Numerianus, associate emperor in the years 283-284 a. C., and 
predecessor of Diocletian. The hypothesis was accepted for example by R. 
GRYSON, "Les commentaires patristiques latins de l'Apocalypse", RTLouv 28 
(1997) 485. 

('') Cf. the authors hinted at by Andrew bishop of Caesarea in Cappadocia 
(VI-VII century, PG 106, 373.D), who writes: “Hanc meretricem quidam veterem 
Romam (eis nraAoiàv Pounv) designare putant, utquae super septem colles 
exaedificata tradatur". 

(°) Cf. the authors hinted at by Cassiodorus of Vivarium (7 580 circa; PL 70, 
1414.A). Cassiodorius writes: “... meretrix illa (...), quam nonnulli de Romana 
volunt intelligere civitate quae supra septem montes sedet, et mundum singulari 
dicione possidet..." (PL 70, 1414.A). The anti-Roman interpretation is also found 
for example in Primasius of Hadrumetum (scripsit around 540): *Romam quae 
super septem montes praesidet significans..." (PL 68, 899.C.), in Berengaudus 
(IX or better XII century): “... fornicariam Romam vocat" (PL 17, 1.000.D), and 
in the poet Commodianus (of a difficult dating between III century and V 
century): “Ex infero redit, qui fuerat regno praeceptus / Et diu servatus cum 
pristino corpore notus. / Dicimus hunc autem Neronem esse uetustum / Qui 
Petrum et Paulum prius puniuit in urbem. / ... Urbis perditio Nero est, hic terrae 
totius..." (Carmen 825-828. 935; PL Suppl. 1,95. 98; CCL 128, 103. 107); “Cum 
fuerit autem Nero de inferno leuatus / ... Tunc Babillon meretrix erit incinefacta 
fauilla” (/nstructiones 41, 6.11; PL 5, 231; CCL 128, 33-34). 

(7) About this way of interpretation cf. the severe judgment of E.-B. ALLO, 
Saint Jean. L’Apocalypse (Paris 1921) CCXXXII: “De tous les systémes 
exégétiques, c'est celui dont nous parlons qui méconnait au plus haut degré le but 
et l'esprit de saint Jean". 
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interpreted for example as ITAAIKH EKKAHXIA, MATIEIZKOX etc. 
by one side, or as AOYOEPANA by the other (^). 

In this same epoch, however, some interpreters went back to the 
anti-Roman interpretation (Bibliander, + 1564; J. de Mariana, + 1624; 
J.S. Semler, 1766; H. Corrodi, 1783; J.G. Eichhorn, 1791), that 
became a quasi-dogma in XIX century (F. Lücke, 1832; W.M.L. de 
Wette, 1848; H. Ewald, 1862; E. Renan, 1873 etc.)('°). 

Other interpreters, on the contrary, inaugurated the anti-Jewish 
interpretation. The Belgian Jeronimite J. Henten (scripsit 1545) spoke 
of synagogae abrogatio for Rev 1—11 (and excidium gentilismi for Rev 
12-22). The first to see Jerusalem in Rev's Babylon were the French 
Jesuit J. Hardouin (1646-1729) and the French Calvinist F. Abauzit 
(1679-1767). According to the former the seven messages of Rev 2-3 
are addressed to the Jewish-Christians of Jerusalem, and according to 
the latter the Beast 1s the Jewish Sanhedrin, the seven mountains of 
Rev 17,9 are the seven hills on which Jerusalem stands, and the fall of 
Babylon is the fall of Jerusalem in 70 A.D.(!9). 

Some twenty scholars have held this interpretation in the last 
century based on the following arguments against the anti-Roman one, 
and variously configuring the new solution. 


2. Anti-Jewish interpretation versus anti-Roman interpretation 
a) Reasons against the anti-Roman hypothesis 


The objections against the anti-Roman interpretation can be 
summarised in four groups. 


(^) Cf. BARCLAY, "Revelation XIII”, 295-296. 

(^) For the authors of this period, whose works are usually not easily 
available, cf. the historical reviews in the commentaries of W. Bousset and E.-B. 
Allo, from which all draw information. 

($) J. Hardouin was an encyclopaedic man but rather bizzarre, convinced for 
example that, except for some works of Cicero, Virgil and Horace, all the other 
writings considered old are rather XIII century falsifications. About him G. 
SOMMERVOGEL, Dictionnaire de la Bible (Paris 1910) III, 427, writes: *... fut le 
savant plus paradoxal, non seulement de son époque, mais peut-étre de tous les 
temps. Son imagination ardente lui fit concevoir en différentes branches des 
sciences les systémes les plus extravagants". — The essay of Abauzit, which was 
published after his death by J.B. de Mirabau at Geneva in the year 1770, was 
entitled “Essai sur l'Apocalypse". — About F. Abauzit cf. BoussET, Die 
Offenbarung Johannis, 102; E. LEVESQUE, “Abauzit, Firmin”, Dictionnaire de la 
Bible (Paris 1894) I, 17-18, and Y. DE LA BRIERE, "Le professeur de théologie du 
‘vicaire savoyarde’ de Rousseau: Firmin Abauzit, de Genève”, RechSR 14 (1924) 
447-453 (*... P Apocalypse, appliquée à la ruine de Jérusalem sous Titus", p. 452). 
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A first group of objections is derived from the historical situation: 

(1) The alleged anti-Roman attitude of Rev is belied by the pro- 
Roman stance of all other political NT statements (Rm 13,1; 1Pt 2,13- 
14; I Tm 2,1-4 etc.)(). In the case that Rev was an anti-Roman libel, 
no historical 1* century event could explain such a change of attitude 
towards Rome from the Christian side (9). 

(2) The anti-Roman interpretation is based on the alleged anti- 
Christian persecution of Domitian and his alleged promotion of the 
emperor cult, but the only persecution of Christians in the 1* century 
was that unleashed by Nero in the city of Rome alone (°), while the 
number of temples dedicated to the imperial cult was no higher under 
Domitian than under both his predecessors and successors (?). 

A second group of objections is deduced from the titles given to 
Babylon in Rev: 

(3) Babylon is labelled as “harlot”, but only (Israel or) Jerusalem, 
who is the bride of Yhwh, can become a harlot, as attested in the 
OT (°), not Rome (?). 

(4) Babylon is “drunk with the blood of the saints etc." according 


(7) Cf. R. DE WATER, “Reconsidering the Beast from the Sea (Rev. 13,1)", 
NTS 46 (2000) 246: “Other NT writings do not support the idea of the Roman 
empire as the persecutor ‘beast’”. 

(*) SICKENBERGER, “Die Johannesapokalypse und Rom”, 275: “Es musste 
(...) ein großer Umschwung in der Stimmung gegen Rom eingetreten sein (...). 
Es gibt (...) keine ausreichende Erklärung eines solchen Abscheus vor Rom”. 

(°) Cf. DE WATER, “Reconsidering the Beast from the Sea”, 250. 

(°°) Cf. L.L. THOMPSON, The Book of Revelation. Apocalypse and Empire 
(New York — Oxford 1990) 104-107: “There is no indication that Domitian 
modified the imperial cult by demanding greater divine honors than either his 
predecessors or successors" (p. 107); D. WARDEN, "Imperial Persecution and the 
Dating of 1 Peter and Revelation", JETS 34 (1991) 207, 208: "There is no 
evidence that the emperor worship was promoted with any particular fervor 
during the time of Domitian", "There is no indication that Domitian himself 
affected the practice of ruler worship in Asia to any significant degree"; DE 
WATER, “Reconsidering the Beast from the Sea”, 246: “There is no evidence that 
social pressure imposed by Domitian's imperial cult was any greater than in the 
period preceding him". 

(?) Five texts refer to Jerusalem or Israel using the image of the “harlot”: Hos 
2,5; Is 1.21; Jer 2,20; Mic 1,7; Ez 16 and 23. Yet Is 23,15-17 and Nah 3,4 call the 
cities of Tyre and Niniveh “harlot”. 

(?) MASSYNGBERDE FORD, Revelation, 285: “If it is the covenant relationship 
with Yahweh which makes Israel his special people, his bride, how could a non- 
Israelite nation be called “harlot” except in a much less precise sense? It is the 
covenant which makes the bride, the breaking of it which makes the adulteress". 
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to Rev 17,6, and Jerusalem, not Rome, persecuted the OT prophets and 
Jesus’ disciples (?). 

(5) The perfect symmetry between Rev 17-18 and Rev 21 suggests 
that Babylon (Rev 17-18) is the symmetrical opposite of the holy 
Jerusalem (Rev 21) and, as such, is the terrestrial and corrupt 
Jerusalem (*). 

A third group of objections comes from the details of Rev 17: 

(6) The head wounded by the sword (13,14) or the Beast that “was, 
but is not" (17,8) cannot be identified with the Nero redivivus and 
redux, because such legend is posterior to the emperor Trajan (?). 

(7) The seven mountains (ntà ópm) of Rev 17,9 cannot be 
interpreted as the seven hills of Rome, because Rome's hills are called 
obo. by Greek writers, not ópn, and Rome is always called 
ErTOAOGOG, never &ut&opoc (**). 

(8) The seven kings of Rev 17,9-10 cannot be interpreted as seven 
of the Roman emperors, because the counting is unsuccessful, either 
beginning from Julius Caesar, or Augustus, or Caligula, or Nero etc., 
and even omitting one, or two, or all the three emperors of the year 69 
A.D., Galba, Otho and Vitellius (?"). 


(9) Cf. MASSYNGBERDE FORD, Revelation, 286, 288 (“It was Jerusalem, not 
Rome, who slew the prophets", "Jerusalem was traditionally the murderer of the 
prophets; cf. Matt 23,29-39”); A.J. BEAGLEY, The ‘Sitz im Leben’ of the 
Apocalypse with Particular Reference to the Role of Church's Enemies (Berlin — 
New York 1987) 94: "[Rev 17,16 and 18,14] apply[] to Jerusalem more than to 
Rome... owe much to (...) Jesus’ denunciation of scribes and Pharisees and of 
Jerusalem which murders the prophets (Matt 23,29-38)”. 

(*) MASSYNGBERDE FORD, Revelation, 286. 

(>) BEAGLEY, The ‘Sitz im Leben’ of the Apocalypse, 74: “The view that Nero 
would actually return from the dead is of later origin, from the period following 
the death of Trajan, when Nero would have been close to 80 years old and could 
no longer easily be believed to be still alive". It must be said, however, that a self- 
styled Nero redux appeared exactly in Asia Minor in 69 A.D., according to 
Tacitus, Hist. 2,1. 

(5) E. LuPIERI, L'Apocalisse di Giovanni (Milano 1999) 271: “Tl termine ópog 
non è mai usato, nella letteratura greca anteriore a Giovanni, per indicare i ‘colli’ 
di Roma, per i quali è di solito usato il termine Aödog, anche nel composto 
entaAodog, tipico della propaganda di età imperiale per definire appunto la Roma 
dai sette colli. Negli autori latini, accanto a colles, troviamo anche montes e, nei 
poeti, arces, ma il fenomeno non sembra avere parallelo in greco". 

(7) DE WATER, “Reconsidering the Beast from the Sea”, 254: “In a relentless 
effort to identify it with the pagan empire, many have attempted to line up its 
seven heads and seven horns with various Roman emperors. No one, however, 
has come up with a convincing match". 
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Finally, the major argument against the anti-Roman interpretation 
is the one taken from Rev 11: 

(9) Rev 11 speaks of “the Great City” (v. 8), exactly as Rev 17-18 
does for Babylon. But the Great City in Rev 11 is without any doubt 
Jerusalem, since it is also called “the holy city” (v. 2), since its 
sanctuary (ó vadc) and “courtyard of the Gentiles" (1| abAj N £&o0ev) 
are mentioned (vv. 1-2), and since in that Great City “their Lord was 
crucified". As an inevitable consequence, Babylon/“the Great City” is 
the same as Jerusalem/“the Great City" (°). 


b) Various configurations of the anti-Jerusalem hypothesis 


Limiting the review of supporters of this interpretation to the last 
few decades, one may start with Josephine Massyngberde Ford 
(1975)0). 


(°°) MASSYNGBERDE FORD, Revelation, 180, 286: “The great city in v. 8 cannot 
be other than Jerusalem”, “The phrase “The great city’ first found in 11,8 appears 
to refer to Jerusalem, not Rome, and one would expect the same identity when the 
phrase recurs in Rev. 18,16"; BEAGLEY, The 'Sitz im Leben' of the Apocalypse, 


28, 93: “... no room for doubt that [in Rev 11,8] the author has in mind the city 
of Jerusalem", “11,8 (...) must refer to Jerusalem"). 
(9) MASSYNGBERDE FORD, Revelation, 286-289; 227-230. — To be 


mentioned the former contributions of Ph. Carrington (The Meaning of Revelation 
[London 1931]: not Rome, but Jerusalem had persecuted the prophets), W.R. 
Beeson (The Revelation [Little Rock 1956]: the Great Harlot is Jerusalem and 
with her the dissident Jews), N. Turner (Revelation [Peake' s Commentary on the 
Bible; London — New York 1962]: Rev is directed against Judaism which 
attempted to hinder the expansion of Christianity), F.E. Wallace (The Book of 
Revelation [Nashville 1966]: the Harlot may be the unfaithful Jerusalem, but not 
Rome which was not the bride of God), P.S. Minear (I Saw a New Earth 
[Washington 1969]: interpreting Babylon as Rome is “literalism and historicism 
of the worst sort", and a “vast distortion and reduction of meaning"). — The most 
influential author of the past, however, was J. Stuart Russell, who devoted thirty 
pages (482-504; 563-569) to the question in his The Parousia. The New 
Testament Doctrine of Our Lord's Second Coming (Grand Rapids, MI, 1999; 
originally published in London by T. Fisher Unwin, 1887). Josephine 
Massyngberde Ford herself drew from Russell at least three proofs: (1) Since "the 
Great City" is Jerusalem in Rev 11,8, it must be the same in Rev 18; (ii) Rome 
could not be an “adulteress” since she was never the wife of the Lord through any 
marriage covenant; (iii) Jerusalem was the murderer of the prophets and saints, 
exactly according to Jesus’ words. — Later contributions are those of C. van der 
Waal (Neotestamentica [1978] 111-132); D.C. Chilton (Days of Vengeance [Fort 
Worth 1987] — quoted by G.K. Beale, 44-45); D. Holwerda (EstBíb [1995] 387- 
396), and Deborah Furlan Taylor (Ph. D. delivered at the Catholic University of 
America, Washington, DC, 2005). 
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She holds that Babylon is Jerusalem since it became a prostitute in 
its political alliance with the Romans, represented as “the many 
waters” (the Kittim of Qumran literature) upon which the Harlot is 
sitting (17,1.15). The Beast from the sea is Vespasian, who “was”, 
when was standing high in Nero’s favour; “is not”, when he loses his 
favour; and “is to come”, when he will be sent by him to quell the 
Jewish revolt in A.D. 67. The Beast from the land, instead, is Flavius 
Josephus, since he greeted Vespasian “prophetically” as the future 
emperor (cf. the epithet, “pseudo-prophet” given to the second Beast in 
Rev), and because he accepted the mark and the name of the “Beast” 
when he accepted the nomen “Flavius” from the imperial family. 

The anti-Jerusalem interpretation was supported subsequently by 
E. Corsini in 1980 and by his disciple E. Lupieri in 1999. According to 
Corsini, the Beast from the Sea is Rome and/or the Roman empire, 
which is asymbol of every corrupt centre of political power. The Beast 
from the land is Jerusalem and/or the Jewish world, which had become 
a “Synagogue of Satan". The two horns of the Beast are the Law and 
the Prophets, interpreted in a material and mundane sense by the 
corrupted Jerusalem. The two powers, the political one of Rome and 
the religious of Jerusalem, are by now allied, and such a “monstrous 
alliance", according to Corsini, is paradigmatically represented in the 
allegory of the Harlot sitting on the Beast (Rev 17,3). Finally, the 
rebellion of the Beast against Babylon and the destruction of it (Rev 
17,16) are the Jewish revolt and the destruction of Jerusalem by the 
Roman armies in the years 66-70 A.D., when the two allies separate 
and then clash in a mortal duel. 

In 1983 A.J. Beagley dedicated his doctoral dissertation, published 
in 1987, to the Church's enemies in Rev (?). Although Rev possibly 
alludes also to the Roman persecution, according to Beagley, Rev 2,9 
and 3,9 say clearly that the persecution that worried John of Patmos 
was the Jewish persecution. Accordingly, the Great Harlot sitting on 
the Beast is an image of the alliance between Jerusalem and Rome, 
where Rome is the secular executive arm for the attacks of Judaism 
against Jesus' disciples. 

A further supporter of the anti-Jewish interpretation is R. de Water 
(2000)('). In his interpretation, the Beast from the sea and the seven 


(©) BEAGLEY, The ‘Sitz im Leben’ of the Apocalypse, 31, 110, 112. 
(?) DE WATER, “Reconsidering the Beast from the Sea”, 245-261. 
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kings are the Herodian dynasty, since the land spoken of in Rev is the 
“land of Israel” of the OT. The Beast from the land is the Jewish 
Diaspora, spread, in fact, over “the whole earth”, with its politically 
interpreted messianism. The Great Harlot, sitting on the Beast, is the 
Jewish high priesthood or Jerusalem itself, allied with the Herodian 
political power. According to de Water, Jerusalem shall be destroyed 
not by the Romans but by the Jews themselves, as Josephus says in his 
aversion for the Jewish pro-war party. Finally, de Water dates Rev to 
the years 44-48 A.D., i.e. the years when the first five Herodian kings 
were already “fallen” and the Romans administered directly Judaea 
through their procurators, before the seventh Herodian king, i.e. 
Agrippa II, son of Agrippa I, succeeded them in 48 A.D. The sixth 
Herod (the one “who is now”) is Herod of Chalcis, brother of Agrippa 
I, and king of the Chalcis from 41 A.D. to 48 (°). 


3. The two interpretations discussed 


a) Evaluation of the anti-Jerusalem hypothesis 


Six major difficulties can be raised against the anti-Jewish 
interpretation of Babylon. 

(1) Persecution (?). — The Jewish persecution of Rev 2,9 is out of 
the question (not the same can be said of 3,9). Yet, one cannot attribute 
to the Jews the forced sojourn of John on Patmos (1,9), the prison 
foreseen for some members of the Church of Smyrna (2,10), the death 


(?) R. de Water takes his interpretation from C.F.J. Züllig (Die Offenbarung 
Johannis erklärt [Stuttgart 1834]), of whom news is given by BoussET, Die 
Offenbarung Johannis, 104. The first five Herodian kings would be Herod the 
Great, Archelaus, Herod Antipas, Philip the Tetrarch, and Herod Agrippa I. — 
About Herod, king of Chalcis by the will of the emperor Claudius, cf. Flavius 
Josephus, Ant. iud. 20, 10-15. 

(9) It should be remembered that “persecution” is a subjective concept: 
Repressive measures taken according to the law in force are felt as persecution 
under particular circumstances by those who are affected; yet authorities do not 
feel themselves persecutors when applying laws and sanctions. The same has to 
be said of people responsible for generalized hostility, such as that experienced 
by minorities; cf. G. BIGUZZI, “John on Patmos and the 'Persecution' in the 
Apocalypse", EstBíb 56 (1998) 201-202, footnote 1. 

(*) Cf. D. SAFFREY, “Relire l’ Apocalypse à Patmos”, RB 82 (1975) 385-417 
(the measure against John was taken by municipal authorities, probably those of 
Miletus), and BIGUZZI, “John on Patmos”, 209-211 (the juridical position of John 
was probably that of a nA &vmng-vagus, i.e. of one “without a country and law”, and 
not of a peregrinus, or, even less, of a Roman citizen, noAitnc-cives). 
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penalty by sword (13,10b) or by axe (reneAextoyévot, 20,4), since the 
Jewish death penalty was by stoning (?). 

(2) Prostitution. — It is of course true that Israel in the OT is 
represented as Adonay's bride and is charged with harlotry, but 
prostitution (ropvsta) is not to be hurriedly identified with adultery 
(uotxsio), because an unmarried woman can also be a harlot. 
Furthermore, Tyre (Is 23,17) and Nineveh (Nah 3,4) are accused of 
harlotry as well. Finally, whereas in the OT Jerusalem is accused of 
letting itself be corrupted by the idolatry of the nations, in Rev, on the 
contrary, Babylon is corrupting them with its own idolatry (). 

(3) Physical and political geography supposed in Rev 13 and 18. - 
The Beast of Rev 13, which rises from the sea (v. 1), has authority over, 
or is adored by “all the earth" (v. 3), “every tribe and people and tongue 
and nation" (v. 7), and “all the inhabitants of the earth" (v. 8)(?). The 
Babylon of Rev 17-18 has corrupted, or has enriched, or is mourned by 
“all the nations" (18,3), “the kings and merchants of the earth" 
(18,3b.9.11.17), and “all those who had ships at sea” (18,19). Such a sea, 
that bathes many regions with their many peoples of different languages 
and cultures, is recognisable as the Mediterranean sea, whereas the 
multi-ethnic reign and its capital city, are recognisable as the Roman 
empire and Rome, much more conveniently than as Jerusalem (°*). 


(*) The root meAex- is found around 1,050 times in the Greek literature from 
the VIII century B.C. to the XV century A.D. Among the Jewish writers, Philo of 
Alexandria makes use of it only once (Prov. 2,29,6), and Flavius Josephus eighteen 
times, but mentioning the axe only three times in "Jewish" episodes: two times to 
say that the golden eagle which Herod placed on the temple was demolished with 
the strokes of an axe (Ant. iud. 17,155; Bell. iud. 1, 651) and another to say that with 
an axe a chain was broken. Elsewhere, for Josephus, the axe is the weapon of the 
bodyguards of the king Artaxerxes in Ant. iud. 11,205, and, in all the remaining 
occurrences, is always a weapon used by the Romans to put people to death. 

(5) It is sufficient, for example, to say that one of the texts quoted for the 
"harlotry" of Jerusalem by Beagley (p. 67) and Lupieri (p. 249) is Ez 23,27 where 
it is spoken of as a harlotry “which [comes] from the land of Egypt - m’rs 
misrym”. 

(7) Cf. the chapter on the political geography presupposed in Rev 13 and Rev 
18, in G. BiGUzzi, L'Apocalisse e i suoi enigmi (Brescia 2004) 47-62. 

(*) Cf. W. HADORN, Die Offenbarung des Johannes (Leipzig 1928), 139 
(“[‘sea’ in Rev 13,1, being contrasted with ‘land’] wohl geographisch zu 
verstehen ist und das im Westen befindliche Meer bedeutet"); D. GEORGI, “Die 
Visionen vom himmlischen Jerusalem in Apok 21 und 22", Kirche. Fs G. 
Bornkamm (eds. D. LUHRMANN ET ALII) (Tübingen 1980) 353 (“seebezogen”, 
*Welthandelshafen"); H. CONZELMANN — A. LINDEMANN, Arbeitsbuch zum Neuen 
Testament (Tübingen 1995") 393. 
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(4) The two different idolatries. — Rev 9,20-21 speaks of the 
idolatry of the (many) idols and demons, and Rev 13ff speaks of the 
particular idolatry of the Beast (with only one cultic image, the eix@v 
of the Beast; 13,14 and passim). The first idolatry is struck by the 
plagues of the trumpets and the second by the plagues of the bowls (°). 
While two such distinguishable idolatries would hardly correspond to 
any historic or even symbolic datum in the Jerusalem of the 1* century 
A.D., they are easily identified with the traditional idolatry of the 
Roman-Hellenistic pantheon, which was present in every town and 
village, and the emperor cult, whose native land and actual centre was 
exactly in Asia Minor. 

(5) The time of composition. — The major difficulty against the 
anti-Jewish interpretation comes from the dating of Rev. According to 
Corsini, Beagley (hesitatingly) and Lupieri, Rev was written after the 
destruction of Jerusalem (70 A.D.)(?) and, according to Josephine 
Massyngberde Ford, after 66 A.D. Yet, both during the revolt and after 
its destruction, Jerusalem was furiously fighting or enraged against 
Rome. Consequently it is inconceivable that its religious power was in 
"monstrous alliance" with the Roman political establishment. 

(6) «The Great City ... where their Lord was crucified». — Even 
the major argument of the anti-Jewish interpretation is not invincible. 
In fact the Great City spoken of in Rev 11 is divided into two fronts. 
On one side there is the sanctuary, the worshipers in it, and the two 
Witnesses of the Crucified Lord, who all without any doubt are to be 
interpreted as the Christians (*'). On the other, there are the “pagans”, 


(®) On the two idolatries of which Revelation speaks cf. G. BIGUZZI, I 
settenari nella struttura dell’Apocalisse. Analisi, storia della ricerca, 
interpretazione (Bologna 1996) 172-176; ID., “Ephesus, its Artemision, its 
Temple to the Flavian Emperors, and Idolatry in Revelation", NovT 40 (1998) 
276-290; ID., L'Apocalisse e i suoi enigmi, 63-78. 

(^) Cf. E. CORSINI, The Apocalypse. The Perennial Revelation of Jesus Christ 
(Dublin, Ireland 1983) 329: “If the destruction to which the passage alludes is to 
be understood in a literal and material sense, it can only refer to the destruction of 
Jerusalem by the Romans in 70 A. D. Only then, in fact, after the slaying of Jesus 
Christ, did Jerusalem become, in the eyes of John and the early Christians, the 
definitive ‘prostitute’, the opposite of the ‘holy city’ which it had once been”; 
BEAGLEY, The ‘Sitz im Leben’ of the Apocalypse, 112; LUPERI, L'Apocalisse di 
Giovanni, LXVI-LXVII. 

(*) BEAGLEY, The ‘Sitz im Leben’ of the Apocalypse, 61, writes: “These [i.e. 
the vadc, the altar and the adorers] are the Christians” (cf. the numerous authors 
quoted in footnote 135), but cf. already Cassiodorus: “... per quam [arundinem 
Johannes] visus est metiri loca quae Christianus populus obtinebat; alia vero 
relinquere quae infideles poterunt [sic] obtinere" (PL 70, 1411.A). 
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who will trample over the holy city (v. 2) and rejoice for the murder of 
the two Witnesses (vv. 9-10). As a consequence Jerusalem in Rev 11 is 
a symbol partly of the Christians (?) and partly of the nations, but never 
and nowhere of the Jews. — Secondly, the city trampled on by the 
pagans, and scenario of the story of the two Witnesses, oscillates from 
urban (vv. 1-2) to universal dimension (“men from the peoples and 
tribes and tongues and nations gaze etc.”, v. 9; “all the inhabitants of 
the earth rejoice etc.", v. 1Obis), and back again to urban (v. 13). All this 
entails that the Jerusalem of Rev 11 is a symbol of the whole world, 
where the messianic and anti-messianic forces come to collide (*). 


b) Evaluation of the anti-Roman hypothesis 


If so many difficulties oppose the anti-Jewish interpretation, it 
remains, then, to prove, or disprove, the soundness of the traditional, 
anti-Roman interpretation. 

Some proofs have already been presented along with the criticism 
of the anti-Jewish interpretation. 

(1) The physical and political geography supposed by Rev fits 
Rome and its empire more than Jerusalem. 


(*?) Cf. H. RonGy, "Le seconde septénaire de l'Apocalypse ou les sept 
trompettes", Revue Eccl. de Liege 23 (1931-1932) 365, who writes: “Le temple, 
c'est l'église. (...) Puisque le temple de Jérusalem a été choisi comme premier 
symbole, la scéne sera censée se passer à Jérusalem". — Since the temple was 
never in Christian hands and Rev 11,1-2 refers to Christians, really Jerusalem in 
Rev 11 is purely a symbol, and not the historical Jewish Jerusalem which one may 
have assumed. 

(*) The Jerusalem of Rev 11 is interpreted as the whole world by 
commentators like M. Kiddle, M. Bachmann, G.K. Beale, E.-B. Allo and J. 
Roloff. M. KIDDLE, The Revelation of St. John (London '1940, republished 1947) 
184-185: “The great City is neither Jerusalem nor Rome — and yet, in a sense it 
is both Jerusalem and Rome. It is the city of this world order, the Earthly City, 
which included all peoples and tribes and tongues and nations. It is (...) the city 
utterly alien to the will of God”; M. BACHMANN, “Himmlisch: der ‘Tempel 
Gottes’ von Apk 11,1”, NTS 40 (1994) 477: “Die ‘heilige Stadt’ (v. 2) bzw. ‘die 
große Stadt’, (...) wo auch ihr Herr gekreuzigt wurde (v. 8), irgendwie auf die 
ganze Erde (s. bes. v. 6) und ihre Bevölkerung (s. bes. vv. 9-10) bezogen ist”; 
BEALE, The Book of Revelation, 591: “... the ungodly world". But cf. especially 
ALLO, L'Apocalypse, 135: "Jérusalem représente le monde entier. (...) Toute la 
terre est en quelque sorte la Cité de Dieu, corrompue et profanée par les ennemis 
du ciel, le paganisme persécuteur"; and J. ROLOFF, Die Offenbarung des Johannes 
(Zürich 1984) 117: “Hier wird also gleichsam [as for “Sodoma” and “Egypt”] 
Jerusalem über das rein Geographische hinaus ausgeweitet zum Bild der 
gottfeindlichen Welt, ja letztlich verschwimmt das Bild Jerusalems hier geradezu 
mit dem Bild Roms! Dieser Ineinanderfließen der Konturen setzt voraus etc.”. 
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(2) The two idolatries fit Rome and its empire more than 
Jerusalem. 

(3) The Babylon which corrupts the nations (Rev) fits Rome more 
than the Jerusalem, which, instead, was corrupted by them (OT). 

(4) As far as the dating of Rev is concerned, the anti-Roman 
interpretation is altogether reconcilable with the post-70 dating, while 
the anti-Jewish one meets insurmountable difficulties with it (^). 

(5) Imprisonment at Smyrna, forced sojourn on Patmos, and death 
penalty by sword or axe lead to the Imperial penal law, and exclude the 
Jewish one. 

The objections against the anti-Roman interpretation listed above 
can be answered as follows (*): 

(6) Even if the expression £rtà öpn is not found in Greek literature, 
the singular ópog is repeatedly employed for one or other of the seven 
Roman hills by Strabo (64 B.C. - 21 A.D.), Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
(30 A.D. circa), and Dio Cassius (I-II century A.D.), while Plutarch 
employs the term oextopovvttov, tracing on the Latin septimontium, 
the feast of the seven Roman “mountains” (not *hills")(*9). 


(^) As a confirmation cf. G.R. BEASLEY-MURRAY, The Book of Revelation 
(Grand Rapids, MI — London ?1987) 249, who writes: "After the terrible Jewish 
war, culminating in the destruction of Jerusalem, the Jews would have looked for 
just such a judgment of God on Rome as this chapter [i.e. Rev 17] delineates". 

(*) Among the many authors who interpret the seven hills of Rev 17,9 as the 
seven hills of Rome, one can mention B. REICKE, "Die jüdische Apokalyptik und 
die johanneische Tiervision”, RechSR 60 (1972) 174 (“unmissverständlich”); S. 
GAROFALO, “‘Sette monti, su cui siede la donna’ (Apoc. 17,9)", Kirche und Bibel. 
Festgabe E. Schick (Paderborn — München — Wien - Zürich 1979) 97-104; K. 
GENTRY, Before Jerusalem fell. Dating the Book of Revelation (San Francisco — 
London — Bethesda 1997) 149, 150, 151 (“Rome is the one city in history that has 
been distinguished for and universally recognizable by its seven hills", 
"Everywhere throughout the empire Rome was known as the city on seven hills. 
When John wrote Revelation there was no other city conceivable that was so 
universally noted for its seven hills", “... there was no other city conceivable that 
was so universally noted for its seven hills"). 

(**) Listing the seven hills in his historical-topographical treatise of Rome, 
Strabo of Amaseia Pontica (64 B.C. —21 A.D.) employs öpog for the Hills Caelian 
and Aventine (5,3,7). Likewise the rhetorician and historian Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, active in Rome in the thirties of 1* century B.C., employs ópoc for 
the Palatinus and the Caelius (Antiq. Rom. 2,50,1), and Dio Cassius (II and III 
century A.D.) uses ópoc in Hist. Rom. 53,27,5 and 62,182,2 for the Palatinus, and 
in 30,15; 44,25,3 for the Capitolinus. The term oeztopo)vttov is found in 
Plutarch, Aetia Romana et Graeca 280.C.10, and D.2. — On the contrary, the 
adjective septicollis is found in Latin literature only in the work of the late 
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(7) The counting of the seven Roman emperors of Rev 17,9-10 is 
probably a false problem. First of all, John speaks of seven kings not 
because he feels bound to historical exactness, but for the sake of the 
number seven, in the same way he speaks of seven Asian Churches in 
Rev 1-3, even though he certainly knew other Churches in Asia. If he 
knows Laodicea, certainly he knew also Colossae and Hierapolis, 
because, for example, Laodicea and Colossae exchanged apostolic 
letters, as attested in Col 4,16. Second, John is interested in only one 
of the seven kings, the one who is also the eighth. The counting of the 
seven kings, therefore, is of no use, because it is outside of John’s 
perspective and interest. 

(8) The Nero Redivivus legend is the better explanation available 
for: (1) the mortal wound of the Beast, (ii) the change of stance by the 
Beast, at first at the side of, and then against Babylon, (iii) the otherwise 
insoluble enigma of the Beast who “was, is not, and is to come". 

(9) The destruction of Jerusalem is better attributed to such Nero 
redivivus, rather than to the “kings of the land of Israel” (cf. de Water). 
Furthermore, after A.D. 70, Jewish apocalypses (4Ezra and 2Baruch), 
Christian writings (1Pt), and some interpolations in the Oracula 
Sibyllina call Rome with the epithet of “Babylon” because it had 
destroyed Jerusalem and burnt its temple, as the ancient Babylon of 
Nebuchadnezzar did in 586 B.C. 

(10) As far as the imperial cult is concerned, Domitian built a 
temple dedicated to his father Vespasian, to his brother Titus and to 
himself in Ephesus in circa 90 A.D.(”), with the economical and 
political support of the whole Asian province, placing it between the 
political and the commercial agora; and built an enormous sports 
ground in the lively harbour area, for the games to be periodically 
celebrated in honour of the emperor (*). It is possible and also probable 


Christian poet (348-405 A.D.) Prudentius (Peristefanon, Romanus, 412-413: *... 
cum puer Mavortius / Fundaret arcem septicollem Romulus" (PL 60, 479.A). 

(?) The date is deducible from the names of the proconsuls L. Mestrius 
Florus, M. Fulvius Gillo, L. Luscius Ocrea who were in charge in Asia around the 
years 88 and 91 A.D. Such names appear in thirteen surviving inscriptions erected 
in Ephesus by the cities of Asia Minor for the occasion of the inauguration of the 
temple. Cf. S.J. FRIESEN, Twice Neokoros. Ephesos, Asia and the Cult of the 
Flavian Imperial Family (RGRW 116; Leiden - New York — Köln 1993) 159. 

(*) According to E. AKURGAL, Ancient Civilizations and Ruins of Turkey 
(Istanbul 51985) 157, the sports ground of Ephesus was “the most imposing 
project during the reign of Domitian". The gymnasium on its own measured 240 
x 200 metres, while the length of the whole complex was 360 metres. 
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that two such interventions in two such strategic spots of the Ephesian 
urban structure provoked the writing of Rev. The composition of the 
Johannine Apocalypse can be historically explained, even if Domitian 
did not increase significantly the emperor cult in Asia or elsewhere. 
Experiencing the imperial “idolatry” in Ephesus with his own eyes and 
ears, and without being intimidated by the most powerful man on 
earth, John dared to define him as “the Beast”, and directed against 
him one of the most aggressive books ever written (^). 


* 
LEE 


In conclusion, the hypothesis that Rev's Babylon is Jerusalem is 
not free from difficulties, while, on the contrary, the traditional 
interpretation of Babylon as Rome explains, as no other is able to do, 
both the details of Rev and its narrative plot. The third Evangelist, 
then, was right when he wrote: “No one after drinking old wine desires 
new. For he says, “The old is good’ " (Lk 5,39). The old wine, in our 
case, is that one of Victorinus of Poetovio. 
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SUMMARY 


The Babylon of Revelation 17-18 has been interpreted as imperial Rome since 
antiquity, but some twenty interpreters have rejected such a solution in recent 
centuries and have held that Babylon instead should be Jerusalem. This is not a 
minor question since it changes the interpretation of the whole book, because Rev 
would become all of a sudden an anti-Jewish libel, after having been an anti- 
Roman one. This article discusses the pros and cons of the two interpretations and 
concludes that the traditional one matches both the details and the plot of the book 
much more than any other. 


(*) On the Ephesian temple and sports complex cf. especially FRIESEN, Twice 
Neokoros; Ip., “Ephesus, Key to a Vision in Revelation", BAR 19 (3, 1993) 24-37; 
Ip., "The Cult of the Roman Emperors in Ephesus. Temple Wardens, City Titles, 
and the Interpretation of the Revelation of John", Ephesos, Metropolis of Asia. An 
Interdisciplinary Approach to its Archaeology, Religion, and Culture (ed. H. 
KOESTER) (Harvard Theological Studies 41; Valley Forge, PA 1995) 229-236; and 
Bicuzzi, “Ephesus, its Artemision, its Temple to the Flavian Emperors, and 
Idolatry in Revelation", 283-284. 


ANIMADVERSIONES 


The Use of xoi in Revelation 11,1 and the Implications 
for the Identification of the Temple, 
the Altar, and the Worshippers 


Aéyov:. Eyeipe Koi uétpnoov TOV VQOV TOD Oeo kal TO OVOLAOTHPLOV 
Kot 1OUG TpOOKUVOUVTOG £v AadT® 


(Saying, *Rise and measure the temple of God, that is, the altar and the 
ones who are worshipping in it) (Rev 11,1b) (! i), 


The discussions pertaining to Rev 11,1 in various articles as well as among 
commentators has focused almost exclusively either on the connotation of 
‘measuring’, or on the identification of ‘the temple of God’ (?). As a result, a 
proper identification of ‘the altar’ and ‘the ones who are worshipping in it’ 
(herein designated ‘worshippers’) has been overlooked. In this article, I intend 
to argue that the second use of koi in Rev 11,1b functions as a kat 
epexegeticus (°). Consequently, it is my contention that ‘the altar’ and ‘the 
worshippers’ serve to specify precisely what it is in terms of ‘the temple’ that 
John is actually commanded to measure: namely, ‘the altar’ and ‘the 
worshippers’ (*). Furthermore, since, as most commentators affirm, the temple 
is best equated with the community of the righteous, it would then follow that 
the designations ‘the altar’ and ‘the worshippers’ similarly serve to identify 
members of the righteous community. 

In the following article, I will first affirm the consensus interpretation 
relating to the act of the measuring of the temple in Rev 11,1 (); namely, that 
the command to uétpnoov xóv vov Tob 0700 (measure the temple of God; 
11,1b) intends to relate the provision of divine protection upon that which is 
measured. Secondly, I will contend that 'the temple of God' indeed 
incorporates the entirety of the righteous community and, therefore, by means 


(') All translations are the author's unless otherwise specified. 

C) M. BACHMANN, “Himmlisch: der ‘Temple Gottes’ von Apk 11.1”, NTS 40 (1994) 
474-480; M. JAUHIANINEN, “The Measuring of the Sanctuary Reconsidered", Bib 83 (2002) 
507-526; A. SPATAFORA, “From the “Temple of God’ to God as the Temple" (Tesi Grego- 
riana 27, Roma 1997) 72-73. 

C) Hence, the translation ‘that is’: To borrow the designation utilized by D.E. AUNE, 
Revelation (WBC 52; Nashville 1998) I, cxxv. Aune, however, does not include 11,1 in his 
list of this use of «ot in Revelation. What follows, then, is my defense as to why we should 
include it. 

(^) Hence, the translation that I have offered. The only commentator to even allude to 
the possibility of this translation is G.K. BEALE, The Book of Revelation. A Commentary on 
the Greek Text (NIGTC; Grand Rapids 1999) 571. 

C) Cf. BEALE, Revelation, 558-559, 570-571; M.E. BORING, Revelation (Interpretation; 
Louisville 1973) 143; G.B. CARD, A Commentary on the Revelation of St. John the Divine 
(HNTC; New York 1966) 131-132; L. Morris, The Revelation of St. John. An Introduction 
and Commentary (TNTC; London 1969) 142; R.H. Mounce, The Book of Revelation 
(NICNT; Grand Rapids 1977) 219. Cp. Isa 28,16-17; Jer 31,38-40; Ezek 29,6; Zech 1,6. 
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of this symbolic action John endeavors to encourage his readers with the 
assurance that they, the true Temple of God, enjoy God’s sovereign 
protection (5). Thirdly, I will argue that the kat that introduces ‘the altar’ and 
‘the worshippers’ is epexegetical and that the designations ‘the altar’ and ‘the 
worshippers’ serve to clarify precisely who are the recipients of God’s 
sovereign protection by distinguishing between two groups within the 
community of the righteous: i.e., those who are martyred (‘the altar’) and 
those who simply remain faithful to the end (‘the worshippers’) (’). 


1. Measuring 


That ‘the temple of God’ enjoys divine protection derives from the 
metaphorical connotation of the command to ‘measure’ the temple in 11,1(°). 
Aune defines the command to ‘measure’ the temple as a “symbolic prophetic 
action” (°). (The prophetic nature of this action serves as a link between the 
commissioning of John as a prophet in chapter 10 and the command to carry 
out a prophetic mission Rev 10,11) (°). 

The imagery of measuring has ample attestation as a metaphorical device 
for divine protection in the OT ("). This can be seen, for example, in Ezek 
40-48 (?), which Beale suggests provides the most direct background for Rev 
11,1-2(°). Zech 1-2, however, also serves as a background for the measuring 
of the temple of God in Rev 11,1-2('*). In Zech 1,16, after first affirming that 
the temple will be rebuilt, it is then declared that, ‘a measuring line will be 
stretched over Jerusalem’ (NASB). And in 2,2, the purpose of this measuring 
is ‘to measure Jerusalem, to see how wide it is and how long it is’ (NASB). 
The use of measuring in Zech 1-2, then, carries the notion of the divine 
provision for the rebuilding of the temple and the city with the result that the 
temple expands beyond the boundaries of the entire city. Thus, in the words 


(°) See my article: “ “These are The Ones...” (Rev 7)”, Bib 86 (2005) 396-406, in which 
I contend that the divine protection of the righteous is one of the dominate themes relating 
to John’s portrayal of the righteous in Revelation. 

C) I suspect that the reason that this translation has not been proposed previously, with 
the possible exception of Beale, results from the fact that no one has been able to precisely 
identify ‘the worshippers’ in distinction from ‘the altar’, as I hope to have accomplished. 

(*) Since most commentators affirm this position (see note 4 above), it is not necessary 
for a detailed defense here. Hence, what follows is only an overview of this position in 
order to establish the premise upon which the focal point of this article rests. 

(°) AUNE, Revelation, II, 603. 

(°°) See: AUNE, Revelation, II, 603-604. 

('') See C.S. KEENER, Revelation (NIVAC; Grand Rapids 2000) 287, who lists four 
arguments, in addition to those given here, for taking 11,1-2 symbolically. 

(^) The context of Ezekiel displays several parallels with Revelation 11. See: G. 
BORNKAMM, “Die Komposition der apokalyptischen Vision in der Offenbarung Johannis", 
ZNW 36 (1937) 132-49; W.J. HARRINGTON, The Apocalypse of St John (London 1969) 151; 
The most notable parallel is the association of the measuring with that of an ideal temple. 
The measuring in Ezekiel, however, has even closer parallels with the measuring of Rev 
21.15. 

(©) Cf. G.K. BEALE, The Temple and the Church's Mission. A Biblical Theology of 
the Dwelling Place of God (NSBT; Downer's Grove, IL 2004) 315-320. See also: D.G. 
BARNHOUSE, Revelation (Grand Rapids 1973) 193; R. STEFANOVIC, The Revelation of Jesus 
Christ (Berrien Springs, MI 2002) 339. 

(^) Aune contends that the measuring of Rev 11 more directly alludes to Zech 2,1-5 
than to Ezek 40,3-42,20 (Revelation, II, 604). See also: BARNHOUSE, Revelation, 194. 
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of Hendriksen, “On the basis of the immediate context, the parallel expression 
([Rev] 21,15), and the Old Testament background (Ezek 40,5; 42,20; Zech 
2,1), we arrive at the conclusion that measuring the sanctuary means to set it 
apart from that which is profane; in order that, thus separated, it may be 
perfectly safe and protected from all harm" ('°). 

Also, supporting a metaphorical interpretation of Rev 11,1-2 is the 
implausibility of ‘measuring’ people ('°). Aune affirms that such a rendering, 
“is problematic if taken literally" (7). Also, the use of &xßoXe £&@8ev (lit.: cast 
it outside) in 11,2, most likely references people as a result of the 
impracticality of casting outside a temple court (^). Feuillet (^) has shown that 
the expression exBaAAetv £50 regularly applies to the expelling of people (?). 

Thus, though measuring may also connote destruction or restoration (°'), 
that it serves as a metaphorical expression connoting divine protection 
appears to be the most natural understanding of the measuring (”). In fact, 
based on the use of measuring in relation to rebuilding in the OT, it appears 
that both the sense of a divine restoration and a subsequent preservation are 
entailed in the measuring. Hence, Fiorenza affirms, “the symbolic rhetoric of 
11,1-2 thus promises that as the true priestly worshipers, Christians will be 
eschatologically strengthened and protected in the end time" (?). 


(^) W. HENDRIKSEN, More than Conquerors. An Interpretation of the Book of 
Revelation (Grand Rapids 1961) 126. 

($) The NIV has negated the odd expression by translating the phrase “and count the 
worshippers there." Aune, similarly translates this phrase. He explains, “the translation 
‘count’ is used here because petpeiv can mean both ‘measure’ and ‘count’ (AUNE, 
Revelation, II, 578). Counting is also suggested by J.R. MICHAEL, Revelation (IVP NTCS; 
Downer's Grove, IL 1997) 137; and, D. THOMAS, Let's Study Revelation (Edinburgh 
2003) 94. The difficulty with this is the fact that the singular occurrence of this verb has 
now been rendered by two different English verbs within the same sentence. 

(7) AUNE, Revelation, IL, 607. 

(*) Cf. R. BAUCKHAM, The Climax of Prophecy. Studies on the Book of Revelation 
(Edinburgh 1993) 270. 

(°) A. FEUILLET, "Essai d'interpretation du chapitre 11 de l'Apocalypse", NTS 4 
(1958) 186. Cp. Luke 4,29; Acts 7,58; John 9,34-35; 12,31. Cf. AUNE, Revelation, II, 607. 

(?) For further support that ‘measuring’ connotes divine protection see: AUNE, 
Revelation, II, 578; BORING, Revelation, 143; HARRINGTON, Apocalypse, 155; D.E. 
JoHNSON, Triumph of the Lamb (Phillipsburg, NJ 2001) 167; MICHAELs, Revelation, 137; 
THOMAS, Revelation, 94; M. WILCOCK, I Saw Heaven Opened. The Message of Revelation 
(Downer's Grove, IL 1975) 104. 

(°') Its use in terms of destruction appears in 2 Kgs 21,13, Isa 34,11, and Amos 7,7-9; 
and in terms of restoration, Jer 31,39, Ezek 40,1, and Zech 1,16-2,6. In many instances, 
however, the notion of restoration is virtually synonymous with that of preservation. In 2 
Sam 8,2, measuring is used of both destruction and preservation. 

(?) See: J.M. Court, Myth and History in the Book of Revelation (Atlanta 1979) 86. 
Aune, in fact, argues that the notion of preservation “is obviously intended here” (AUNE, 
Revelation, IL, 603). Keener refers to the suggestion that measuring conveys preservation as 
“the most likely symbolic interpretation" (KEENER, Revelation, 289). Walvoord agrees that 
itis a symbolic action, though he suggests that it conveys divine judgment (J.F. WALVOORD, 
The Revelation of Jesus Christ [Chicago 1966] 176). See also: A.J. BEAGLEY, The 'Sitz im 
Leben' of the Apocalypse with Particular Reference to the Role of the Church's Enemies 
(Berlin 1987) 61-62; CAIRD, Revelation, 131-32; HARRINGTON, Apocalypse, 151; J.R. 
YEATTS, Revelation (BCBC; Scottdale, PA 2003) 191. Also, BARNHOUSE, Revelation, 194: 
though he applies the symbolism to the protection of Israel. 

(?) E.S. FIORENZA, Revelation: Vision of a Just World (Proclamation Commentaries; 
Minneapolis 1991) 77. See: MOUNCE, Revelation, 213. 
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That the act of ‘measuring’ in Rev 11,1 metaphorically connotes the 
divine protection afforded the righteous receives support from the fact that it 
is the tov vaov tod 0709 (the temple of God) that John is commanded to 
measure; which throughout the NT is applied spiritually to the righteous. 


2. The Temple of God 


The phrase, the ‘temple of God’, which occurs eleven times in the NT 
(*), connotes a spiritual application in every instance except one. The only 
occasion in which the phrase refers to the physical temple in Jerusalem is in 
Matt 26,61. However, the use of this phrase in Matthew, instead of 
weakening the case for a spiritual understanding throughout the NT, 
strengthens it. For, in Matthew we have a clear indication that the 
redemptive-historical era, in which Jesus is the true temple of God that 
supersedes the old, has arrived. Beale observed that Matt 26,61, “provides a 
transitional perspective between the Old Testament prophecies of a future, 
eschatological temple and the way Jesus began to view those prophecies as 
beginning to be fulfilled" (*). That is, here and throughout the Gospels, Jesus 
is portrayed as the true temple — rebuilt via His resurrection — that has 
come to replace the physical Jerusalem temple. One need only reference 
John 2,19-21, where John parenthetically confirms that, &keivog 5€ £Aeyev 
MEPL TOD VAOD TOD GMUATOG o100 (but He was speaking about the temple of 
His body; 2.21), to support the claim that Jesus, by means of His 
resurrection, has become the eschatological temple. Also, such language is 
unequivocally applied to the church in both 1 Cor 3,16-17 and 2 Cor 6,16; as 
well as throughout the NT (^^). Consequently, understanding the phrase ‘the 
temple of God’, in Rev 11,1, spiritually, in application to the righteous, 
stands firmly in the redemptive-historical tradition inaugurated by the death 
and resurrection of Christ. 

Thus, in light of the use of this phrase throughout the NT (”), as well as 
Revelation itself (*), I suggest that the application of the ‘temple of God’ in 
11,1 to the righteous would have been the more natural understanding to the 
first readers. The questions now arise as to why John is commanded to 
measure ‘the altar' and ‘the worshippers’? What do they designate? And, how 
do they relate to the command to measure the ‘temple of God’? 


3. The Altar and the Worshippers 


In Rev 11,1b, many commentators assume that John is a/so told to 
measure ‘the altar’ and ‘the worshippers’ (hence, preferring to translate, xoi 


(^) Matt 26,61; 1 Cor 3,16-17(2x); 2 Cor 6,16(2x); 2 Thess 2,4; Rev 3,12; 7,15; 
11;1.19.; 

(?) BEALE, Temple, 275. 

(5) E.g., Eph 2,19-22; 1 Pet 2,5. 

(7) See: BACHMANN, “ "Temple Gottes’ von Apk 11.1”, 474-480; BEALE, Revelation, 
557-565; CAIRD, Revelation, 132; KEENER, Revelation, 288; B. M. METZGER, Breaking the 
Code. Understanding the Book of Revelation (Nashville 1993) 70; C.H. TALBERT, The 
Apocalypse. A Reading of the Revelation of John (Louisville 1994) 44. 

(5) See: KEENER, Revelation, 288 
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TO BVOLAOTIPLOV Koi tovc NPOGKVVODVTOG EV o0 as, ‘and the altar and the 
ones who are worshipping in it") (^). This conclusion derives very simply 
from the assumption that the xoa in question apparently functions as a normal 
coordinating conjunction. Though this translation has merit — in that it is 
syntactically valid — it is my contention that contextual factors mitigate 
against such a reading. I suggest that the xoi in question functions 
epexegetically (hence, the translation: ‘that is, the altar and the ones who are 
worshipping in it')(?), and it serves to introduce ‘the altar’ and ‘the 
worshippers' as component parts of ‘the temple of God’. Consequently, it is 
first necessary to now establish the proper referent to ‘the altar’ and ‘the 
worshippers’ in order to defend this reading (^). 

If taken in a literalistic sense, tò 09vo1aotiüjptov must refer to the altar of 
incense in the holy place (°). This is supported first by the use of tov vaov in 
11,1. For, the regular use of naos in the NT seemingly restricts the meaning 
to the temple building (?). Furthermore, John’s description in the latter part of 
11,1b links ‘the altar’ with ‘those who worship èv avt@ (in it — i.e., the 
temple) (**) by the connective kot (and). Thus, the altar is more naturally the 
one within the temple (°). 

The altar, however, though definitely intended to be identified with the 
altar of incense within the temple, is not to be understood as literally 
referencing the actual altar. For, we have already established that ‘the temple’ 
is best understood metaphorically in terms of the righteous and not a literal 
building. If so, then may not its constituent parts similarly be used 
metaphorically to represent components of the righteous? That this is merited 
receives justification from the fact that the reference to ‘the worshippers’ 
unambiguously references members of the righteous community. Further- 
more, if ‘the altar’ were meant to represent an inanimate entity, then one must 


(?) Such is the translation offered by: BARNHOUSE, Revelation, 192; CAIRD, Revelation, 
130; A. Y. CoLLins, The Apocalypse (NTM 22; Wilmington, DE 1979) 68; HARRINGTON, 
Apocalypse, 151; E.W. HENGSTENBERG, The Revelation of St John (Cherry Hill, NJ 1972) 
394; H. HOEKSEMA, Behold, He Cometh! (Grand Rapids 1969) 361; P.E. HUGHES, The Book 
of Revelation (Grand Rapids 1990) 120; MICHAELS, Revelation, 137; J.A. SEIss, The 
Apocalypse (New York 1917) 155; SrEFANOVIC, Revelation, 335; THOMAS, Revelation, 90; 
WALVOORD, Revelation, 175; WILCOCK, I Saw Heaven, 103. 

(?) This translation is similar to that offered by Aune who renders «oí as “including” 
(Revelation, II, 577). 

C) Surprisingly, most commentators fail to provide even a brief discussion of these 
items. Some briefly address the reference to the worshippers. Those who address both 
include: AUNE, Revelation, II, 593-598; BEALE, Revelation, 553-571; STEFANOVIC, 
Revelation, 336-338; THOMPSON, Revelation, 124; YEATTS, Revelation, 191. 

(°) See: BAUCKHAM, Climax, 268; MOUNCE, Revelation, 214. THOMPSON, however, 
dissents (Revelation, 124). 

(9) See: BAUCKHAM, Climax, 268; BEALE, Revelation 561-562; KEENER, Revelation, 
288; STEFANOVIC, Revelation, 337. 

(*) See note 38 below. 

(°) Charles contends that tò $voıaotnpıov generally refers to the altar of burnt- 
offering (R.H. CHARLES, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Revelation of St. 
John with Introduction, Notes and Indices |ICC; Edinburgh 1920] II, 277). Though this is 
true, the context mitigates against this conclusion. For, if the worshippers are ‘in’ the 
temple, then it stands to reason that the altar does as well. 
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inquire as to the purpose for asserting its divine protection (^). A reasonable 
explanation is found wanting. 

That ‘the worshippers’ are to be associated with the righteous receives 
universal acclaim (*’). These worshippers are said to be the ones who are ‘in 
it — the antecedent of which is most probably the temple(**). Such 
worshippers, then, suggests that they are priests, for only priests were 
permitted in the temple proper. Moreover, in Revelation it is the righteous as 
a whole who are explicitly referred to as ‘priests’ in 1,6; 5,10; and 20,6 (°). 
Therefore, ‘the worshippers' in 11,1 also designates the entire righteous 
community. 

Why then would John affirm that the whole of the righteous are divinely 
protected by means of the inclusion of ‘the worshippers’ in 11,1b, when he 
had just affirmed that such was the case in the depiction of the measuring of 
the temple in 11,1a? Such can be accounted for by my assertion that ‘the altar’ 
and ‘the worshippers’ are introduced by the epexegetical koi, and that these 
two designations function appositionally to *the temple'. Taking the reference 
to ‘the altar’ and ‘the worshippers’ as appositional to the ‘temple’, we then 
understand that in Rev 11,1 John is commanded to measure only the temple. 
The temple itself is then defined as constituting ‘the altar' and ‘the 
worshippers’ (^). Bauckham, who does not suggest the translation I have 
presented here, nonetheless understands 11,1 in an analogous fashion. He 
notes, “Thus it is the sanctuary building, containing the altar of incense and 
the priests who worshipped there, which John measures" (*). It is, therefore, 
my suggestion that the temple references the righteous as a whole, while ‘the 


(*) The validity of this question is heightened when one considers the hortatory nature 
of Revelation: i.e., what is the purpose for encouraging the church with the assertion that 
the altar is to be divinely protected? This issue, however, extends well beyond the 
parameters of this present work. 

(7) At least I have been unable to find any dissenters. 

(*) That wdt@ is masculine, referring to the temple, derives most reasonably from the 
context in that worshippers are more naturally ‘in’ the temple, rather than ‘in’ the altar. 
Beale, however, suggests that the antecedent of £v a tq (in it) is tò 0vc1aotripiov (the 
altar); BEALE, Revelation, 571. If my conclusion that the kat here is indeed epexegetical, 
then we have further reason to suggest that the antecedent of the pronoun is the temple. 

(?) Though 20,6 employs a future referent. 

(*) Contra STEFANOVIC, who claims that “although the word ‘temple’ occurs 
frequently in Revelation, it never symbolizes the church" (Revelation, 336). He further 
contends that “John is very consistent in distinguishing between the temple and God's 
people" (Revelation, 336). In reply, I would first suggest that the application of temple 
imagery to the church is the prime feature of the New Jerusalem, which is said to be “the 
bride" (21,2.9), and yet the description entails that of the temple. Furthermore, Stefanovic 
asserts that the temple that is measured is “a real temple in heaven" (Revelation, 336). The 
difficulty with this position is that we are back to the question raised earlier as to how one 
measures people; and especially why those who worship in the heavenly temple are in need 
of measuring. This is an even more forceful question for Stefanovic's understands since he 
views the measuring as entailing a determination as to who should live and who should die 
(Revelation, 336). See also: AUNE, Revelation, II, 596; BEALE, Temple, 365-393. 

(*) BAUCKHAM, Climax, 269. The closest anyone seems to have come to the 
identification that I am setting forth for the altar and the worshippers is that of Yeatts. He 
suggests, "The altar is certainly used symbolically for the worshiping community, thus 
preserving the identical meaning of the two parts of this phrase in synonymous parallelism" 
(Revelation, 191). He, however, does not continue the thought in terms of the worshippers. 
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altar' and “the worshippers' specify two groups within the righteous. If this 
translation proves correct, then the next objective is to identify whom the 
designations 'altar' and *worshippers' incorporate. 

I have already suggested that 'the worshippers' likely connotes the 
entirety of the righteous community. Who, then, comprises ‘the altar’? It is, 
in fact, the failure to associate ‘the altar’ with a specific group within the 
community of the righteous that has likely contributed to the oversight of 
scholars and commentators in regards to the appositional function of koi tò 
OVOLAOTHPLOV KAL TOÙG NPOGKLVODVTOG £v (tO. 

It is my contention that 'the altar' signifies the righteous who in 
sacrificial obedience follow the Lamb in death. This designation has already 
been established in Revelation. For, in 6,9-10 ‘the altar’ is explicitly 
associated with tag yuyàc tv £oooryuévov (the souls of those who were 
slain). The reference to the ‘worshippers’, would then seemingly incorporate 
the rest of the covenant community who remain faithful in their witness to the 
end. If so, John then distinguishes between those whose fate is martyrdom and 
those who remain faithful without suffering martyrdom. The measuring of the 
temple is thus meant to assure them both that they enjoy God's sovereign 
protection. 

That both ‘the altar' and “the worshippers' function appositionally to ‘the 
temple' in Rev 11,1 is, furthermore, supported by a similar occurrence in Rev 
13,6. There the phrase tovc £v TH oópavó oxnvodvrag (those who are 
tabernacling in heaven) is appositional to trjv oxnvi|v (the tabernacle) (?). In 
fact, in his comments on 13,6, Beale contends that, “The equation of the saints 
with the heavenly tabernacle is virtually the same identification made in 11,1- 
2, where true believers living on earth were equated with the invisible, 
indestructible sanctuary of God" (^). Thus, it is not uncommon for John to 
provide an appositional phrase that further identifies who it is that comprises 
a given reference to a temple structure. 


* 
Rx 


Thus, by means of the symbolic act of measuring ‘the temple’, which is 
composed of those who will suffer martyrdom (‘the altar") and those who 
remain faithful to the end (‘the worshippers’) John reassures the entire 
covenant community that their eternal destiny is firmly within the sovereign 
judge’s control. The epexegetical use of xoi in 11,1b explains why it is ‘the 
altar' and not some other piece of furniture that is measured. Finally, the 
distinction between the righteous who are martyred and those who are not 
confirms that John did not perceive all of the righteous as suffering 
martyrdom. 


701 Brewster Rd. Rob DALRYMPLE 
Collegeville, PA 19426 


(9) AUNE, Revelation, II, 745-746; BEALE, Revelation, 697; CAIRD, Revelation, 166- 
167; MORRIS, Revelation, 163-164; MOUNCE, Revelation, 250. 
(*) BEALE, Revelation, 697. 
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SUMMARY 


In this article it is argued that the kat in Rev 11,1b, which introduces ‘the altar’ 
and ‘the worshippers’, is epexegetical and best rendered ‘that is’. Consequently, 
the designations ‘the altar’ and ‘the worshippers’ serve to clarify precisely who 
are the recipients of God’s sovereign protection — entailed in the act of 
“measuring the temple of God’. It is further contended that these designations 
serve to distinguish between two groups within the community of the righteous: 
i.e., those who are martyred (‘the altar’) and those who simply remain faithful to 
the end (‘the worshippers’). 


Is 7 oF (the Day of the Lord) a Term in Biblical Language? 


Y. Hoffmann in his article “The Day of the Lord as a Concept and a Term in 
the Prophetic Literature” demands that every discussion of this subject start 
with “those passages that specifically use this phrase [i.e. '7 av — “The Day of 
the Lord’]”(') rather than any other variation of it: *eN rn ev (2) — *'(On) the 
Day of His fierce anger’, »eN DV — ‘The Day of His anger', 7 9s bv — ‘The Day 
of the Lord's anger’, 75 now now mamn oY — ‘The Lord's Day of tumult, 
confusion and trampling’, and o798 77 sm cvm — “That Day is the Lord's. 
Hoffmann goes so far as to invalidate the conclusions of scholars who do not 
base their researches on that point of departure. His demand stems from the 
statement that the collocation '7 Di (The Day of the Lord, YHWH's Day) is a 
term in Biblical language. This article aims to examine this statement and 
consequently the demand stemming from it. The examination will consider 
both linguistic and philological aspects. 

What is a term, and what are its characteristics? A term is one, specific 
and unchanged expression referring to one, specific and unchanged concept. 
The hearer, when he hears a term, thinks about one specific concept; on the 
other side, the speaker, when he wants to refer to that specific concept, can 
do it by that expression alone. The expression referring to that concept, at the 
time of its birth, qualifies more or less its characteristics or its most 
characteristic nature. Later, however, when it becomes a term, it is not 
changed anymore; even if part of its characteristics undergo a transformation, 
and even if it is the characteristic, that gave rise to the term that undergoes the 
transformation, the term is fixed. As long as the concept (in any 
transformation) is referred to by that specific expression, it is that specific 
expression and only that specific expression, that refers to it — to say it in de 
Saussure's terminology: one specific and unchanged signifiant to one specific 
and unchanged signifié. 

Let us take for example the term “The Olympic Games’: when they took 
place in ancient Greece, they were held in Olympia, and that place was their 
prominent characteristic. Today they are held in different cities, but 
nevertheless they cling obstinately to their name. On the other hand, other 
games today, even if held in Olympia, are not Olympic games (’). 


1. The meaning of the constructive ‘Day of the Lord’ 


The first task of this article is to understand the exact literal meaning of 
the Hebrew collocation 7 Di (‘The Day of the Lord’). This collocation is a 


(') ZAW 93 (1981) 38: “It seems that any conclusion about the phrase '7 £^ reached by 
such a procedure is unreliable" (p. 38). 

C) Another example is ‘Secretary General’; The linguistically interesting aspect of this 
term is that it deviates from the rules of the English grammar, nevertheless, as it is a term, 
the wording of the collocation is kept with no change. 
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constructive (°). The function of the nomen rectum is to qualify the nomen 
regens, which is the very same function as the adjective (*). The nature of the 
qualification is by no means specific and by no means restricted; the attribute, 
the nomen rectum (like the adjective) may modify its qualified noun, the 
nomen regens, in every semantic field (°): 

Pas neun nen N? — "You shall not subvert the judgment of your poor" 
(Exod 23,6) to designate the accused. 

EUN FOAM .. . and your judgment like the noonday" (pronominal 
nomen rectum) (Ps 37 6) to designate the Judge. 

DAT vayn T8270 YST >... —“... for the land is full of bloody crimes" 
(Ezek 7,23) to designate the crime. 

mI ws? maway — “This man is worthy of the death penalty" (Jer 26,11) 
to designate the punishment. 

TOD now BUN ..— he executes true judgment” (Ezek 18,8) to 
designate the nature of the judgment. 

YOST TOS DU DN DYT DDN DUNS — " because they do not know the rules 
of the God of the land" (2 Kgs 17,26) to designate the ‘codex’. 

Similarly in the collocation 7 ov (‘The Day of the Lord’) the attribute '7 
(‘God’) qualifying ov (‘day’) says that the day is connected somehow to God, 
but by no means does it say how the day is connected to God; it says nothing 
about the nature of this connection. A collocation of such an amorphous self- 
meaning is hardly a candidate to become a term. 


2. The collocations referring to the concept ‘The Day of the Lord’ 


The concept ‘The Day of the Lord’ is not necessarily referred to strictly 
by the collocation 71 £^; there are also other combinations of the components 
of the collocation that refer to this concept. 

1. The most simple of these combinations is 79 DV, in which the 
collocation 7 00, which is a constructive, is replaced by a ‘decomposed 
constructive’ — the genitive relation is expressed by the preposition 7 (°). This 
construction (which formally is not a constructive anymore) is used in order 
to enable the two components of the constructive — a construction which is 
either determined as a whole or undetermined as a whole — independent 
determination; in the collocation 7 oF (Isa 2,12; Ezek 30,3), ni (day) is 
undetermined. 

2. Another deviation from the wording 7 Di is separating the two 
components of this constructive while adding an ‘intermediate’ noun between 


C) Following G. BUCCELLATI, A Structural Grammar of Babylonian (Wiesbaden 1996) 
§ 23.1 I use the term ‘constructive’ for ‘genitive construction’; I continue to use nomen 
regens and nomen rectum (although Buccellati’s terms — ‘construct’ and ‘construent’ 
respectively — are better), as the European reader is more familiar with them. 

(*) Compare: Zip "à — ‘holy nation’ (Exod 19,6) as against ÜTP"naTs — ‘holy ground’ 
(Exod 3,5); nr? yos (Deut 29,21) as well as pr yas (Isa 13,5) — ‘a distant land’. (A. 
Gar, “Several Points of Semitic and Akkadian Grammar”, Le Muséon 114 (2001) 1-13, $6, 
“Periphrastic Adjectives”, 7-13.). 

() A. Gar, “Adnominal and Adverbal Attributes in Semitic Languages", Le Muséon 
109 (1996) 374. 

(°) W. GESENIUS — E. KAUTZSCH — A.E. COWLEY, Hebrew Grammar (Oxford 1910) 
$129a-g; P. Joüon, Grammaire de l'hébreu biblique (Rome 1923) $130b-d. 
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Di and 7. From the syntactic point of view, this intermediate noun replaces 
the nomen rectum 7, and is in itself a nomen regens, governing n as its nomen 
rectum, producing a tripartite constructive. As for the content of this 
intermediate noun, it is changed by this, and it conveys the nature of the day. 
As was said above, the constructive 71 DV says nothing about the nature of the 
day; the intermediate noun completes that function: 

7 n3 oa - “On the Day of the Lord's wrath" (Ezek 7,19; Zeph 1,18). 

TAS ara) — “(On) the Day of the Lord's anger" (Zeph 2,2.3; Lam 2,22). 

7 mar ora — "On the Day of the Lord's sacrifice" (Zeph 1,8). 

The construction with the intermediate noun in itself may have a 
variation: the nomen rectum 1 (God), which is a noun, may be replaced by a 
pronoun: 

FEN ES D2 — "On the Day of His/Your anger" (Lam 2,1.21). 

‘as 700 B2 — “On the Day of His burning anger" (Isa 13, 13; Lam 1,12). 

The two deviations from the constructive 7 n? — an intermediate noun 
and a decomposed constructive — may be combined together, i.e. the 
intermediate noun governs its ‘nomen rectum’ by 7: 77 Op] oY — “a Lord's 
day of retribution" (Isa 34,8). 

3. The two components of 7 Dir, i.e. n? (day) and ‘7 (God) may not be put 
in any nominal relation between them but just as two independent members 
in a sentence with no closer connection between them than between two other 
components of the sentence: 

77 gz tnm — “Behold, a day of the Lord is coming" (Zech 14,1). In this 
sentence 79 (of God), which is the attribute of n° (day), is separated from it 
by 82 (coming). 

77 zy wi Ios cy mm: — “But it shall be one day, it shall be known to 
the Lord" (Zech 14 ‚N. hi this case Div (‘day’) and 7 (‘God’) belong — from 
the syntactical point of view — to two different sentences. 

Such an unstable way of expression with so many variations contradicts 
the usual behavior of a term. 

4. If one follows consistently the formal-linguistic approach adopted by 
Hoffmann as the key to the study of the concept, one has to consider other 
collocations too, consisting of DV and 71. In an analogy to the collocation 
7) op) oF — “a Lord's day of retribution” (Isa 34,8), which according to this 
approach is an indication that a text belongs to the corpus dealing with the 
concept discussed (even though, according to Hoffmann, only on a secondary 
level), one should include in this corpus also the collocation 77 rix? b? — “a 
Lord's day of goodwill" (Isa 58,5), which syntactically is compie. 
identical; however, no one does that because the content does not fit the 
subject. Moreover, it happens that only substantives appear as the 
intermediate-explaining nouns between Di’ and '7 in the texts belonging to the 
subjects discussed. However, infinitives — syntactically nouns to all intents 
and purposes — may also fulfill that syntactic and explaining function, with 
the advantage that they may join a complement to themselves. Thus, 
according to the formal-linguistic approach one should also add to the corpus 
of "The Day of the Lord’ the texts in which one finds the following 
collocations: 

m Jaya 3? 7 m3 ofa mm - “And on the day the Lord gives you rest 
from your sorrow and trouble" (Isa 14,3). 
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71 WAN OFS OT n»2g WNP mDP2IU MIT nang TN) nnm ND mas TN mm 
ip "QUT — And the light of the moon will become like the light of the sun, 
and the light of the sun will become sevenfold like the light of the seven days, 
on the day the Lord binds up His people's wounds" (Isa 30,26). 

D" PISA DW? DIA Prim pv3. . on the day Itook them by the 
hand to bring them out of the land of Egypt” er 31,32). 

crown PNA DAR SST DVD OS MSs m3 ID CN — UI made a covenant 
with your fathers on the day I brought them out of the land of Egypt" (Jer 
34.13). 

neTNZ urs oda [nn] jnn of Tr Sonn NO Jun noes) 22D NO map 72 - 
“The jar of flour will not give out and the jug of oil will not fail until the day 
that the Lord sends rain upon the ground" (1 Kgs 17,14). 

In order to prevent including these passages in the corpus researched, one 
may start with “those passages that specifically use this phrase [i.e. 7 Di’ — 
“The Day of the Lord’ ]" rather than any other variation of it, but one has also 
to stop there, and then one remains with less than 15 passages and a phrase 
that says nothing about the exact nature of the day. 


3. The collocations referring to the concept 'The Day of the Lord' in the 
Hebrew Bible 


The exact collocation 7 8? (The Day of the Lord) appears in the Bible 
16 times: Isa 13,6.9; Ezek 13,5; Joel 1,15; 2,1.11; 3,4; 4,14; Amos 
5,18(x2).20; Obad 1,15; Zeph 1,7.14(x2); Mal 3,23. It appears in any 
variation of this wording 15 times more: Isa 2,12; 13,13; 34,8; Ezek 7,19; 
30,3; Zeph 1,8.18; 2,2.3; Zech 14,1.7; Lam 1,12; 2,1.21.22 — a total of 31 
times. From this number one should subtract cases where the expression is 
found twice in the same verse or in an adjacent or near-adjacent one (Amos 
5,18(x2).20) and obvious cases of repetition, where one place repeats 
another (Isa 13,6 = Joel 1,15; Joel 3,4 = Mal 3,23; Ezek 7,19 = Zeph 1,18). 
After this subtraction there are less than 30 cases referring to the concept by 
the words 5; DV. On the other hand, this concept is referred to some hundred 
times by 8177 Di’7 (that day), both in prophecies in which 7; Di is found (e.g.: 
Obad 1,8, Zeph 1,9.10.15; Joel 4,18; Isa 2,11.17.20; Ezek 30,9) and in 
prophecies in which 5 ov is not found (e.g.: Isa 5,30; 7,18.20.21.23; 29,18; 
Jer 25,33; 30,8; Ezek 38,10.18; 39,11 and many others). The use of 8177 097 
to refer to the concept of the Day of the Lord is instructive, as without 
context it is absolutely meaningless, and by no means the term referring to 
that concept. 

The collocation 7 Di’ (or a variation of it) does not refer exclusively to the 
concept *The Day of the Lord', which is in the future, but it is used for 
qualifying other day(s) too, in the past: 

Toba mann tay? ow mato» 72 aM mise Dp» x? — "You did 
not enter the breaches and repair the walls for the House of Israel, that they 
might stand up in battle in the day of the Lord" (Ezek 13,5). 

T6 OYE TITAS OPA m SD... AT N? mao JAS aba py — "You slew 
(them) on Your day of wrath ... On the day of the wrath of the Lord none 
survived or escaped" (Lam 2,21-22). 
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4. The expressions referring to the concept ‘The Day of the Lord’ in other 
sources 


The concept, which today we call 7 2%, “The Day of the Lord’, 'YHWH's 
Day’ or the like, long outlived the Bible period in both Jewish and Christian 
culture. If this collocation had been the term for that concept, one should 
expect it to be preserved in these cultures or at least in one of them, or one 
branch of them. However, none of these cultures use a term which is a 
continuation or a translation of the Biblical collocation 7 DV. 

As Hoffmann rightly says (p. 39 last par.), “the view that 7 n0 is not a 
definite term is typical of traditional Jewish exegesis since the Aramaic 
Targum”, and “T. Jonathan never translates the phrase as ‘77 Nav, which 
would have been expected had he believed it to be a definite term". 

A medieval translation of (part of?) the Bible into Jewish Arabic (7) is not 
consistent in translating the collocation 7 Dir: sometimes it is translated by 
m>5x DV — ‘The Day of God’, ‘God’s Day’ (Joel 2,1; 3,4; Amos 5,20; Obad 
1,15) and sometimes (even in the same chapter) by rinowo?w 27 OY — “The Day 
of the Master of the Worlds" (Joel 1,15; 2,1; 4,14; Zeph 1,7.14). Especially 
instructive is Amos 5,18, in which the collocation '7 Di’ appears twice, the first 
is translated as a 2R»?w 25 OY — “The Day of the Master of the Worlds", while 
the second as 7958 nv — “The Day of God”. If 7 oF had been a term, 
supposedly it would have been translated always by the same phrase. 

In the Tannaitic (Jewish post Biblical) sources it is called 71: zv (“The 
Day of Judgment’) or ?rxn pa) bv (‘The great Day of Judgment’): 


And Samuel said to Saul, Why have you provoked me?" [1 Sam 
28,15] Samuel said to him “... I thought that it was the Day of 
Judgment, and I was afraid." Are not the words an argument a minori 
ad maius: just as Samuel, the chief of the prophets ... was afraid of the 
Day of Judgment, how much more should we fear it! (Yerushalmi 
Talmud, Hagiga, ch. 2 p. 77, col.1, Hebrew). 


R. Eleazar says: 


If you succeed in keeping the Sabbath, you will escape the three 
visitations: The day of Gog, the suffering preceding the advent of the 
Messiah and the Great Day of Judgment [Mekhilta, Wayyissa‘, 
(B’shalah) 4 (Hebrew) (°). 


Other examples are: Sifre B?midbar 112(°) and Yerushalmi Talmud, 
Berakhot, ch. 8, p. 12, col. 3. 

Especially instructive are the Ethiopic sources, Henoch and Jubilees, 
which were preserved in Ge‘ez. These books (mainly Henoch) mention this 
subject frequently. However, it is not called “lata "gzi'abher — “The Day of 


C) A Medieval Translation of the Latter Prophets into Iraqi and Syrian Judeo-Arabic: 
Ezekiel and the Minor Prophets. The Text of Bodleian Manuscript Hunt. 206 with 
Introduction and Notes (ed. Y. AVISHUR) (Tel Aviv — Jaffa 2000) (Hebrew). 

(*) According to Mechilta d'Rabbi Ismael (ed. H.S. Horovitz) (Jerusalem 1960) 169 
(Hebrew). 

() According to Siphre ad Numeros adjecto Siphre zutta (ed. H.S. Horovitz (Lipsiae 
1917) 122 (Hebrew). 
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God’, translating the Hebrew collocation 7 2%, but rather other collocations 
are used: “The day of tribulation, torment' (Henoch, 1,1); “The day of 
judgment’ (Henoch 81,4), (equivalent to the Tannaitic Hebrew collocation 
T1 or); “The great day of judgment’ (Henoch 19,1; 84,4) (equivalent to the 
Tannaitic Hebrew collocation ?x1:1 771 8»); ‘The day of tumult and curse and 
wrath and anger’ (Jubilees 36,10); “The posterior day [lit. "The posterior of 
the days’] (Henoch 27,3). In the example from Jubilees 36,10 — “The day of 
tumult and curse and wrath and anger" — the attribute wrath (which is the 
equivalent of the Latin ‘ira’), is only one among several attributes qualifying 
the day. 


* 
LE: 


What is inferred from what was said above, is that the collocation 7 DV 
has none of the characteristics of a term: 1) The literal meaning of the 
collocation is so amorphous, that it is unreasonable that it should become a 
term. 2) The collocation is not fixed but rather, variable; it is frequently 
modified and appears in different variations. 3) The concept is referred to also 
(and mostly!) by ways of expression other than 71 B. 4) In later times, in none 
of the cultures continuing the Biblical one, the concept under discussion is not 
referred to by a collocation which is a translation of the phrase 7 n. 

It stems from all these that 7 ov is not a term in the Biblical language, i.e. 
a native speaker of Hebrew of the Bible time, when he would hear the 
collocation 7 B^, would not necessarily think about the concept today termed 
by this collocation (^), unless it were in an appropriate context — without that 
context the hearer would not have had that concept in mind. 

If this is the case, what is then, the meaning of the collocation 1 n)? The 
answer, again, stems from the function of the nomen rectum which is an 
attribute. ‘7 (God) is an attribute of Di’ (day) as in ‘wonderful day’ or ‘day of 
disaster', *wonderful' and 'of disaster' are attributes of 'day'; and as 
*wonderful and ‘of disaster' do not specify why the day is wonderful — 
because of its weather, because of the activity carried on on it, because of 
good news — or of disaster, similarly in the constructive 71 B^, the nomen 
rectum, 1 (God) qualifies the nomen regens Bv, by saying that it is somehow 
connected to God, but does not specify how. Apparently, God did/will do 
something in that day, did/will interfere somehow in the course of the history, 
but the collocation by no means says what He did/will do; it may be in the 
past or in the future, it may be good or bad, it may be for the whole universe 
or only for one nation or a special group, etc. etc. 

And, indeed, as the collocation 7 n? is not a term, not limited to one 
specific day of one specific nature, it may refer to several different days, and 
it does exactly that: it refers to the eschatological day in the future (called 
today “The Day of the Lord’), as well as to a day in the past (Ezek 13,6, Lam 
1,12; 2,1,21,22); the hearers of Amos (5,18, 20) could think about a day of 


(*) Hoffmann is right when he says: “The term did not have roots in the popular 
language” (“The Day of the Lord", 49), in other words, the collocation was not a term; as 
for the end of his sentence “and was limited to the prophetic circles", it is difficult to take 
that the prophets used words or terms foreign to the language of their audience. 
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light, and the prophet could think about a day of darkness, etc. etc. True, there 
are not many days in the history of the world on which God interferes in the 
routine course of nature or in human history, but every day on which He does 
do that, in the past or in the future, is 7 Di (‘a day of the Lord’). It is that 
simple meaning of the collocation that Maimonides sees (cited by Hoffmann, 
note 10) saying: “... you must know that each day of great salvation or of 
great distress is called the great and terrible day of the Lord". As to that 
attribute in Joel 2,11, he is uncertain as to the day, whether it refers to the day 
of “the death of Sennacherib" or to “the death of Gog on Jerusalem in the days 
of the King the Messiah" (Guide for the Perplexed, Part IL, Ch. 29). 

The conclusion drawn from the above discussion is that the collocation 
7 oF in the Bible is not a term ('), and is not the key to the study of the concept 
called today “The Day of the Lord’, 'YHWH's Day’ or the like. Hoffmann's 
criticism of those scholars who did not base their researches on that point of 
departure is not vindicated: The absence of this collocation does not eliminate 
a prophecy from the list of prophecies dealing with the concept under 
discussion, and on the other hand, its existence in other contexts does not 
arouse the question of ‘Day of the Lord in the past’ or “Two Days of the Lord’ 
or the like. 

The key to the study of the concept under discussion is neither “those 
passages that specifically use this phrase" nor this phrase expanded; it is 
found in Weinfeld’s words: “When we discuss the subject ‘The Day of the 
Lord', we don't have to limit the discussion to prophecies in which we find 
this specific collocation 7 ov ... The criteria for defining a prophecy as one 
of the Day of the Lord are definite motives characteristic of that time in which 
God will appear" (°). 
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SUMMARY 


The collocation '7 oF in the Biblical language is not a term, as it does not answer 
the criterion of being a term: one, specific and unchanged expression referring to 
one, specific and unchanged concept: Rather, this collocation may be replaced by 
other ones (e.g. T? Ev, 7 AN Ev, 712 Epi DV, JASADS DV) and on the other hand the 
concept is referred to also (mostly!) by another expression (877 DV); nor does it 
refer exclusively to the concept of “The Day of the Lord’. None of the cultures 
continuing the Biblical one refer to the concept by this collocation or by a 
translation of it. 


(©) This is the solution of the difficulty Hoffmann is taking note of. Hoffmann 
wonders “Why should a prophet prefer new variations to a well-defined term? It is doubtful 
whether there is a simple answer to this question” (“The Day of the Lord", 48). The answer 
is simply that it was not *a well-defined term", it was not even a term at all. 

(7) M. WEINFELD, “The Expectation of God's Government in the Bible and its 
reflection in the Jewish Liturgy — about the essence of the concept “The Day of the Lord"", 
Messianism and Eschatology (ed. Z. BARAS) (Jerusalem 1983) 76 (Hebrew). 


Redefining nsnm. An Assurance of Israel's Return 
to the Land in Jethro’s Covenant 


Both C.H.M. Brekelmans and F.C. Fensham were the first to suggest that 
Jethro’s involvement with a sacrifice in Exod 18,12 carried the connotation of 
some sort of covenant making scene('). Fensham sought evidence for a 
general Israelite-Kenite treaty, though A. Cody focuses on the limited scope of 
Exod 18,1-12, shying from Fensham’s more ambitious conclusion (). B. 
Mazar adds to the Kenite hypothesis the element of territorial acquisition. He 
claims that ^Hobab entered into a family relationship with Moses, attached his 
clan to the Israelites, guided them through the wilderness, and finally, through 
his descendents, attained land inheritance within Judah in Negeb Arad" ()). 

Y. Avishur provided an extra covenantal element beyond the sacrificial 
meal when he suggested an improved interpretation of the term m (^). 
Avishur applied the Ancient Near Eastern meaning of “emphasized agree- 
ment" to its use in our passage, thus showing the use of covenantal terms 
outside of the treaty meal. 

Despite these advances in understanding Exod 18,1-12, the nature of the 
covenant is still ambiguous. Also, it has been often assumed that this passage 
contains the remnant of a covenant making but is missing important details. 
By providing even more details, Avishur's work could be understood as 
somewhat of a challenge to this position. By having Jethro exuberantly agree 
to some sort of terms, the covenant making has been brought out of the 
shadows a little bit more. The slow collection of concrete details, in proper 
order raises the possibility that more might be found in our passage. 

If am is understood to be a technical term of agreement, the question is 
raised, “What is Jethro agreeing to and if it is not listed here why did our text 
retain such a formal term?" It would be expected that the terms to which 
Jethro is agreeing would be listed somewhere before his agreement. All we 
are told is that “Jethro emphatically agreed to all the good which the Lord had 
done for Israel, whom he delivered out of the hand of Egypt” (18,9) (). What 
kind of good might Jethro have agreed to? 

In Num 10,29-33, Hobab is told that he will receive a portion of the same 
good when entering the land that the Israelites will receive. Since this *good" 


(') F.C. FENSHAM, “Did a Treaty Between the Israelites and the Kenites Exist?", 
BASOR 175 (1964) 51-54 and C.H.W. BREKELMANS, "Exodus xviii and the Origins of 
Yahwism in Israel", OTS 10 (1954) 215-224. 

Q) A. Copy, “Exodus 18,12: Jethro Accepts a Covenant with the Israelites", Biblica 49 
(1968) 153-166. 

C) B. MAZAR, “The Sanctuary of Arad and the Family of Hobab the Kenite", JNES 24 
(1965) 300. 

C) Y. AvIsHUR, “Treaty Terminology in the Moses-Jethro Story (Exodus 18:1-12)”, 
Aula Orientalis 6,2 (1988) 139-147. A good study of this term can be found in Y. Murrs, 
Studies in the Aramaic Legal Papyri from Elephantine (SD 8; Leiden 1973) 128-135. 

C) This is my translation. All other general quotations are from NRSV. 
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is both tangible and profitable there are only a few possible meanings, it may 
refer either to land or spoils (°). Though a concept of covenantal blessing may 
be involved in the good that God gives Israel, there must be some concrete 
aspect that Israel could pass on to Hobab. The “good” is probably not just 
limited to a friendly covenant because this would not be much of an 
enticement for Hobab (?). 

If the use of 721 in Exod 18,9 is related, it carries the connotation of 
conquest or spoils (*). If so, it could be translated: “Jethro emphatically agreed 
to all the territory which the Lord had acquired for Israel". U. Cassuto 
explains the placement of Jethro's visit by its connection with the Amalekites, 
which may suggest that Jethro came to deal in some capacity with the results 
of a victory over some local tribe such as the Amalekites (°). Regardless of 
when he may have arrived, the purpose of his visit may have been understood 
to be connected with this battle and its results. 

However, if Exod 18,9 summarizes the terms of the covenant, where in 
our passage has Jethro actually heard them? The only description of a 
conversation between Moses and Jethro takes place in v. 8. The first part of 
the verse obviously refers to the Lord's actions against the Egyptians. The 
middle part of the verse is commonly understood to refer to difficulties that 
occurred somewhere between Egypt and Sinai. However, the term 78777 is a 
rare one. A new examination of this term may provide us with the key to the 
terms of the treaty. 


1.789 


We will begin by first examining the more numerous uses of rm» (°). It 


(°) Martin Noth tells us that by this, “especially in the present context, can be meant 
only the gift of a land, in which Hobab is hereby promised a share". M. NorH, Numbers. A 
Commentary (London 1968) 78. 

() Weinfeld states that “this relationship is connected with /and-giving as a reward for 
loyalty. Moses offers to “do good" to Hobab, alluding to the promise of land to Israel, 
which is to be shared with Hobab". M. WEINFELD, “The Tribal League at Sinai", Ancient 
Israelite Religion. Essays in Honor of Frank Moore Cross (ed. P.D. MILLER) (Philadelphia 
1987) 309. Weinfeld also draws a connection with the Egyptian story of Sinuhe, and how 
the reference to do good there is closely related to a land grant as well. 

(*) For further study of the term in general, see W.L. MORAN, “A Note on the Treaty 
Terminology of the Sefire Stelas”, JNES 22 (1963) 173-176 and D.R. HILLERS, “A Note on 
Some Treaty Terminology in the Old Testament", BASOR 176 (1964) 46-47. 

() The anachronistic placement of this passage was first noted by Ibn Ezra. Cassuto 
suggests that it was placed here to juxtapose the unfriendly Amalekites with the friendly 
Kenites, a neighbor tribe. U. CAssUTO, A Commentary on the Book of Exodus (Jerusalem 
1974) 211-212. Alternatively, we could say that Jethro may have arrived in connection with 
(before or after) the conquest of Arad. A general connection has been suggested between 
the Kenites and Arad by MAZAR, "The Sanctuary of Arad and the Family of Hobab the 
Kenite", 297-303. Obviously, there are several possibilities even within this line of thought; 
Jethro may instead have arrived before any major conquest and decided to ally with Israel 
as they entered the land. 

(°) The occurrences of this term are as follows. Qal.: Gen 19,11; Prov 30,1; Job 4,2.5; 
17,2. Nif.: Exod 7,18; Isa 1,14; 16,12; 47,13; Jer 6,11; 9,4; 15,6; 20,9; Ps 68,9[10]; Prov 
26,15. Hif.: Isa 7,13; Jer 12,5; Ezek 24,12; Mi 6,3; Job 16,7. D.J.A. CLINES, The Dictionary 
of Classical Hebrew (Sheffield 1990) 495 locates several other uses by suggesting 
emendations to the following: Gen 47,13; I Sam 17,39; Jer 9,4; Job 17,2. 
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has traditionally been translated as “to be weary, impatient" (''). However, the 
blanket use of this translation has slowly changed to occasionally include the 
meanings “to become tired of something, give up” (?). Though the element of 
weariness or fatigue is definitely a conceptual part of rw? the current 
translations don't always do justice to the extent of the weariness. We would 
suggest that when the term is used, the subject of 78° is not just impatient, i.e. 
teetering on the brink of giving up, but they have actually decided to quit. 
Therefore, we would like to offer the translation “forsake, give up on, 
abandon". This term is often used at the point of transition between God's 
efforts to still help and when he turns to a punishing and exilic theme. 

One of the most basic examples of this meaning is found in Gen 19,11, 
"And they struck with blindness the men who were at the door of the house, 
both small and great, so that they were unable to find the door". The obvious 
intention of this verse is that they stopped looking, “they forsook finding the 
doorway”, not that they were fatigued (^). 

A more involved example of this use is found in Isa 1,14, *Your new 
moons and your appointed festivals my soul hates; they have become a 
burden to me, I am weary of bearing them". Though this is usually translated 
as “weary” it should be understood more in the sense that God is “‘fed up,’ 
weary and disgusted before this tedious ordeal” ('*). In other words, God's 
patience is not just being tried here but it has broken. The Lord will “no longer 
participate in the charade of receiving gifts from people who are not 
sincere...the relationship is over and finished!" ('°). 787 is used at a point of 
transition, now God will hide his eyes from his people and no longer listen to 
them. He has “given up on" or “forsaken bearing them". 

TN? is sometimes introduced in the context of a covenantal rift in which 
the people are punished and sent into exile. Jer 15,6 says, “You have rejected 
me, says the LORD, you are going backward; so I have stretched out my hand 
against you and destroyed you — I am weary of relenting". God then proceeds 
to describe the destruction that he will bring upon them, including exile. Here 
he is not at a point of indecision or hesitation but of determination ('°). Indeed, 


(!) F. BROWN — S.R. DRIVER - C.A. BRIGGS, The New Hebrew and English Lexicon of 
the Old Testament (Lafayette, IN 1981) 521. A secondary translation already present here 
is "to be impatient". 

(?) L. KoEHLER — W. BAUMGARTEN, The Hebrew and Aramaic Lexicon of the Old 
Testament (Leiden 1995) 512 (on Gen 19,11). Murtonen translates the root as “to be unable 
(to), to grow weary, give up" in A. MURTONEN, Hebrew in its West Semitic Setting. A 
Comparative Survey of non-Masoretic Dialects and Traditions (Leiden 1988) 199. CLINEs, 
The Dictionary of Classical Hebrew, 495 translates the Nif. form to “be weary, be unable, 
weary oneself, languish". 

(9) According to KOEHLER — BAUMGARTEN, The Hebrew and Aramaic Lexicon of the 
Old Testament, 512 “give up”. This is in contrast to CLINES, The Dictionary of Classical 
Hebrew, 495 which follows the classic meaning rigidly, *and they became too weak to find 
the entrance". Another example of this kind of use is found in Ezek 24,12, “It has frustrated 
all efforts; its heavy deposit has not been removed, not even by fire". The emphasis seems 
to be on the object of the action's ability to frustrate or cause the acting agent to give up. 

(^) B.S. CHILDS, Isaiah (Louisville 2001) 19. 

(^) W. BRUEGGEMANN, Isaiah 1-39 (Louisville 1998) 17-18. 

C$) The purpose of 14,1-15,9 “serves to identify the destruction of Jerusalem as an 
event which could not be prevented". “Neither prayers nor sacrifices were operative on their 
behalf". R.P. CARROLL, The Book of Jeremiah. A Commentary (Philadelphia 1986) 323. 
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Israel's “breach of conduct will at last bring into operation the curses of the 
covenant" ("). It seems that the LXX has grasped this point in its translation, 
Kc ODKETL àvijoo avtovg, “I will no longer spare them". God's people had 
"rejected him for the last time; the time of judgment had come" ('°). 

The term also seems to imply a sort of break in covenantal providence. 
Isa 16,12 describes a scene in which Moab has lost the ability to call on the 
gods for protection and sustenance. 


And when Moab presents himself, 
when he wearies himself upon the high place, 
When he comes to his sanctuary to pray, he will not prevail. 


By the use of “when” at the beginning of each line, translations such as this 
one make the actions of presentation, wearying, and coming to the sanctuary of 
the same level, a list of three equal actions, so to speak (^). However, if the 
difficulties in understanding the text are set aside, it would appear by the use of 
mm at the beginning of the verse that the text up to the atnach is meant to 
contrast the second half of the verse. This is supported by the use of ^»: before 
the first two actions but not before the third. This lays the groundwork for 
understanding the halves as repetitive clauses. *And it shall come to pass, that 
when Moab appears at the high place and is forsaken [helpless] there, that he 
shall come to pray at his sanctuary, but to no avail". Moab is given up on by 
their gods, this is why they “are unable" (72v x») in their prayers. 

Such a situation also lends the meaning of “helpless” (or abandoned), 
without protection and provision, tossed about by danger and chaos. The 
Babylonian magicians are told in Isa 47,13, “You are wearied with your many 
consultations; let those who study the heavens stand up and save you, those 
who gaze at the stars, and at each new moon predict what shall befall you". 
The magicians are unable to predict anything and avoid the destruction (?). 
Their astrology is useless to them. It is, therefore, the constant referral to the 
astrologers that is wearing them out, specifically because it is not working and 
therefore requires repetition. 

It appears that the term 787 parallels the weariness of v. 12, “from which 
you toiled from your youth" (?). It is best, though, to first look at the 


(7) J.A. THOMPSON, The Book of Jeremiah (Grand Rapids 1980) 291. 

(°) P.C. CRAIGIE — P.H. KELLEY — J.F. DRINKARD, Jeremiah 1-25 (WBC 26; Dallas 
1991) 205. 

(^) This point is, of course, evident to the interpreters as is evinced here by the fact 
that the description of traveling to the sanctuary is set off as a separate line. However, the 
flow of action is still missed in such a technique, losing the "rising intensity of meaning". 
J.D.W. WATTS, Isaiah 1-33 (WBC 24; Waco 1985) 228, n. 12.a. This is assuming that 
Nm, whose presence Watts assumes is explained by this crescendo in meaning, isn't a 
dittography. 

(?) The term seems to be a singular noun with a plural suffix which has led to 
emending it either as “your counselors" or “your counsels". However, it is possible to 
understand this term to include both meanings, i.e. “counsel”, cf. J.N. OSWALT, The Book 
of Isaiah Chapters 40-66 (Grand Rapids 1998) 251, n. 45. Also see C. FRANKE, Isaiah 46, 
47, and 48. A New Literary-Critical Reading (Winona Lake 1994) 140. “The reference is 
to the advice or wisdom (and by extension, to those who dispense such wisdom) that 
Babylon has received...from the astrologers". 

(*') Ibid. 
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correspondence within v. 13 itself. It is these “counsels” that are called on to 
stand and save Babylon, but they are incapable of doing so. This is the very 
reason that weariness might be proposed as the meaning for 7872; they are 
wearied because nothing is happening. However, for such things to ever have 
been considered magical, they must have worked at some point. This is the 
contrast, that they are "helpless [forsaken]", despite their many appeals to 
astrology. So, the connection with v. 12 is that despite the fact that they have 
toiled at this from their youth, they have built nothing, they are abandoned 
and helpless (?). 

This state of abandonment can extend even to the land itself. In Ps 
68,9[10] it says of the land, “Rain in abundance, O God, you showered 
abroad; you restored your heritage when it languished [rx]. The psalm 
contains a reference to the Lord marching his people through the desert in 
order to restore them to their land. However, this passage has proven quite 
difficult to translate exactly. Tate renders this passage, “when your domain is 
weary you sustain it”, in line with the traditional understanding of 78° (?). 
Others, such as Mitchel Dahood, assume that the meaning in this case should 
be sought further afield, “Your generous rain pour down, O God, your 
patrimony and dominion yourself restore!" (*). However, if a translation is 
provided using our proposed meaning, these difficulties may be cleared up. 
"You cast abundant showers, O God. Your inheritance was forsaken 
[abandoned] and you established it". This reading is much more effective than 
the traditional “weakened”. 

In addition to these shades of meaning, 78? also contains a certain 
directional quality. 78° implies a downward release, allowing gravity to pull 
the object away. So by merely “letting go" of the object in question, it is taken 
away from the place it was held. Jer 6,11 announces, “But I am full of the 
wrath of the Lord; I am weary of holding it in. Pour it out on the children in 
the street, and on the gatherings of young men as well; both husband and wife 
shall be taken, the old folk and the very aged". Jeremiah is not just emitting 
something but pouring it out, an action similar to our definition (^). He has 
"forsaken holding it in". Also, Prov 26,15 provides us with another example 
of this directional quality, “The lazy person buries a hand in the dish, and is 
too tired to bring it back to the mouth". Though this verse speaks of the 
sluggard's unwillingness to exert himself against any forces, his specific 


(?) For a people who held that “I am, and there is no other" (47,10), the emphasis on 
their abandonment is especially poignant. It is exactly because they have no one over them 
that they will fall. Babylon “has nowhere else to turn but to herself, and that is not enough”. 
OSWALT, Isaiah, 256. 

(©) M.E. TATE, Psalms 51-100 (WBC 20; Dallas 1990) 160. This conditional addition 
"when" does express a significant difference. Does this verse refer to an essentially one- 
time action or does it just refer to the Lord's regular provision of rain? In line with our 
proposed meaning, the inheritance may have been abandoned and then restored. 

(*) M. DAHOOD, Psalms II: 51-100 (Garden City 1968) 139-140. The translation as 
“dominion” is derived by reference to Ugaritic use. 

(^) As Holladay describes it, “he is bottled up with it"; Jeremiah is so filled with the 
Lord's wrath that "he is beginning to leak. He cannot keep silent". W.L. HOLLADAY, 
Jeremiah. A Commentary on the Book of the Prophet Jeremiah Chapters 1—25 (ed. P.D. 
HANSON) (Philadelphia 1986) 215. 
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enemy here is gravity. The sluggard abandons his hand to gravity, “he gives 
up returning it to his mouth" (^5). 

To recap, 787 may be defined as “forsake, give up on, abandon”. We have 
seen various aspects of the word use that fill in this definition. Primarily, 787 
is used as a basic action, “to give up on doing something, to grow sick and 
tired of". However, when God or another deity is the subject of this verb, then 
its use is often at a point of covenantal transition; he will no longer bear their 
wrong actions or intentions. This often results in a covenantal rift, exile, 
helplessness, and abandonment. All of these are the result of God's cessation 
of enacting the benefits of the covenant. Also, 787 possesses a directional 
nature, of abandoning an object to gravity, so to speak. 


2. T890 


Having established this new translation of 78° with its range of meaning 
and background of intent, we shall now attempt to establish a new 
understanding of 787n, which is used only five times throughout the Bible (??). 
Twice n^n is used in an idiomatic fashion, but the three specific uses of the 
phrase »nsxa "or kon 2D show a shared technical meaning when used. We 
will briefly examine the idiomatic uses and then proceed to focus on the more 
technical uses in Exod 18,8; Num 20,14; and Neh 9,32. 

mson may be redefined as “the suffering that is encountered due to the 
helpless nature of being forsaken". This helpless state of abandonment is 
often accompanied by "exile", in this case not so much an expulsion as a loss 
of favor in the land, which necessitates moving on or leads to capture. 
However, when this state is reversed, there is a process of restoration that 
includes a resumption of protection and return to the land. If this restorative 
process can be shown to be active, then its results are essentially guaranteed. 

The first idiomatic usage is found in Lam 3,5 which describes the man 
who has seen affliction, declaring that *he has besieged and enveloped me 
with bitterness and tribulation". Obviously, this translation can stand as it is 
or accept our new one in its place without much debate. The context of 
Jerusalem's destruction only adds to the proposed meaning of the suffering 
of abandonment (°). 

It is in Mal 1,13 that we have a greater difficulty applying our definition. 
The Lord describes Israel’s contempt for the altar, to which they have brought 
stolen or maimed animals, declaring, ““‘What a weariness this is", you say, 
and you sniff at me, says the Lord of hosts”. However, Israel doesn’t seem to 
have fully forsaken the altar, an argument that is strong for “weariness” as 
opposed to our own. However, technically it is the altar that should have been 
abandoned. It no longer provides them with the good things they want; it is no 
longer effective. Though the Lord’s complaint is that his people have 
abandoned him, we must look at their dialogue in order to understand why 


(*) Jer 20,9 contains a similar example, “then within me there is something like a 
burning fire shut up in my bones; I am weary with holding it in, and I cannot”. Here there 
is also an implied outward release, though no explicit mention of a downward component. 

(?) Exod 18,8; Num 20,14; Neh 9,32; Lam 3,5; Mal 1,13. 

(*) “So this term may contain a strong hint of the exile, or the hardship on the road to 
the exile". A. BERLIN, Lamentations. A Commentary (Louisville 2002) 91. 
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they consider the altar (i.e. themselves) abandoned. The first clue is found in 
1,2 where Israel questions the Lord’s love for them, “But you say, ‘How have 
you loved us?'""(?). They are painted as being selfish, not receiving 
everything they ask for or want. The imagery of honor due a father (1,6) as 
well as the impudent defenses (1,6-7) fit well with this theme. The 
abandonment they suppose has occurred must not be very severe since they 
still attempt to bring offerings and have no fear in bringing invalid ones at 
that (°). The true “abandonment” by the Lord in the second chapter, is meant 
to highlight the difference between their selfish desires and true rejection. 


3. unNxD "UN INST o5 


There are several similar features of this term's use in the three passages 
we will examine. The first feature of this phrase is an appeal to those familiar 
with Israel's history (*'). Twice this appeal is made to kinsmen, Jethro in Exod 
18,8 and the king of Edom (“your brother") in Num 20,14, and then the Lord 
is referred to once in Neh 9,32. The term is also utilized to demonstrate their 
return to the state of renewed protection and fortune. It seems that these 
two elements are both necessary components of the technical use of 
nn Ws Ron 7». A relative is appealed to because they were a witness to 
the previous state of blessing of Israel. They are also aware of the loss in some 
measure of that state as referred to by the phrase unwxo WS non >>. 
However, the implication is that this is a guaranteed process and can stand as 
surety for Israel's requests or demands. 

Num 20,14-21 addresses a relative, the king of Edom, even referring to 
him as “your brother" (v. 14), asking for safe passage through his land. 
TANNA AWS mor 7» is usually understood here to be used as an appeal to 
Edom's mercy, as a way of depicting Israel as weak and in need of help. 


(°) According to Peterson, “the question could be rephrased, ‘What demonstratable 
evidence may be offered’” that could possibly show that God is "acting as if a covenant 
relationship between the deity and Israel is still in force?", D.L. PETERSON, Zechariah 9-14 
and Malachi. A Commentary (Louisville 1995) 168. P.A. VERHOEF, The Book Haggai and 
Malachi (Grand Rapids 1987) 198, summarizes the immensity of this question, "It 
presupposes the denunciation of both election and covenant, the annulment of their own 
wonderful history and of the fact that his compassions never fail". Indeed, it is exactly upon 
the tangible blessings that this question causes the covenant to hang, if there is no sign of 
them then there is a chance that the covenant no longer exists, or more accurately, and 
relevant to v. 13, that it has become unprofitable and unproductive to continue. 

(?) Regarding 1,2, VERHOEF, The Book Haggai and Malachi, 198, explains that “Their 
expectations of a glorious renewal of their national life after the return from exile had been 
disappointed. The promised kingdom of the Messiah had still not dawned... They remained 
under Persian rule (1:8) and were suffering from pests and plagues". This would explain 
why in v. 13 “they deemed it irrelevant to do good or evil in the eyes of the Lord ... and 
futile to serve him" (ibid., 199). 

(C) Num 10,14-15 opens with an appeal to Edom’s knowledge of Israel's history, their 
descent to Egypt, enslavement there and subsequent freedom. Though it is logical that the 
Lord would already know of Israel's history, Neh 9 extensively lists Israel's history and the 
Lord's involvement in it. He not only knows of it, he is the major force behind it. Even 
though there is no direct evidence in Exod 18 of Jethro's knowledge of much of Israel's 
history, his hearing of their recent enslavement and liberation is spelled out in 18,1. There 
is also a certain amount of history to be learned from Gershom and Eliezer's names, as 
provided in vv. 2-4. Additionally, it may also be assumed that as the father-in-law of Moses, 
he should be well aware of Israel's past. 
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However, if this is meant to disarm Edom's fear of invasion and of general 
plunder then the reference to “the angel of the Lord" (v. 16) makes little 
sense. Such a reference presents a powerful image, one that is likely to further 
frighten Edom. Also, unlike the assumed context in Exod 18, the "travail" 
includes descent to Egypt and evil treatment by the Egyptians. In response to 
their “cry”, the Lord sends his angel to save them. 

The difficulty of the contrast between an appeal for mercy to the weak 
and the use of an angel may be resolved by our proposed understanding of the 
phrase »nsxa "os non 5D. Moses appeals to a kinsman, relying both on his 
relational ties but also his people's knowledge of Israel's history, land, and 
god. The “travails” are not mentioned so much as an appeal to the king of 
Edom 's pity but as proof that Israel would continue on into their own land (?). 
Since the Lord had acted mightily in freeing Israel, reversing the helpless, 
homeless state, so too he would also bring them back into their own land. 
They are appealing to the intent of their god, which was so strongly displayed 
in his actions; this conveyed to Edom that, regardless of their own desires, 
they were on a path to their land and that their God would not allow them to 
stop for long (?). 

In Neh 9,32 it is God who is being addressed, and »nsxi "os san 75 is 
now used as a petition for a full restoral of the fortune of those who had 
returned to the land. 787n in this passage is all the hardship “that has come 
upon us...since the time of the kings of Assyria until today" (**). There is an 
obvious connection between the exile and other related trouble and the term 
son. Unlike Num 20,14-21 and Exod 18, Neh 9,32 is set after Israel's return 
to the land; it sits between the beginning of the return and the ideal fulfillment 
of that return (?). The Lord has brought them back; however they are not fully 
sovereign in their own land. The arrival of the expected blessings has not yet 
occurred. God is called on to complete his side of the bargain (?). 


(?) This is as Ashley describes *how the people got to Kadesh, and that they were 
brought there under divine leadership", though he is at a loss to explain the function of the 
angelic vanguard; T.R. AsHLEY, The Book of Numbers (Grand Rapids 1993) 390. 

(?) As a side note, Mic 6 provides us with evidence that the opposite of “forsaking” 
Israel is to do just that. As proof that the Lord had not forsaken them, he cites certain actions 
in his defense. “For I brought you up out of the land of Egypt, and redeemed you out of the 
house of bondage" (Mic 6,4). 

(*) Neh 9,32. Eskenazi correctly notes the distinctive language that marks the shift in 
the various subsections of this plea. When Israel describes their history with the term “they” 
(vv. 11-31), a distinction is intended between their ancestors and the present group. This 
distinction emphasizes God's faithfulness and “their” rebellion. v. 32 marks the beginning 
of *we" language (vv. 32-36). However, Ezkenazi also sets off vv. 6-10 as uniquely 
separate from vv. 11-31 and related in language and intent with v. 32. So, vv. 6-10 which 
contain some similarity in language with Exod 18, are also structurally related to v. 32; T.C. 
ESKENAZI, “Nehemiah 9-10:Structure and Significance", Journal of Hebrew Scriptures 3 
(2001) 2.7-2.19. 

(*) “The author has therefore only to hold up to God the present situation of life in the 
land under a foreign power which creams off its benefits (vv 36-37) for the irony of the 
contrast between divinely determined history and current short-fall to make its inherent 
request most pointedly apparent". H.G.M. WILLIAMSON, Ezra, Nehemiah (WBC 16; Waco 
1985) 317. 

C°) In reference to v. 32, Williamson says, "The transitional verse...contains the only 
explicit request of the whole prayer; it appears to be slight, but in the context it says all that 
is required: ‘do not belittle all the hardship which has befallen us”” (ibid). 
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* 
Rx 


Now let us combine the elements of 77, 72.0, and ans Ws mon 7» in 
order to see if it is possible to piece together what it is that Jethro agrees to. 
There are two prominent options; Jethro either agreed 1) to form a general 
covenant with Israel or 2) to sanction their conquest. Much of this hinges on 
what 7310 is understood to mean. 

The term 7210 is capable of being interpreted according to either of these 
two scenarios. As we have shown from Num 10,29-32, r3 might mean the 
fruits of covenantal blessing, including land, and economic and agricultural 
success(?). If 7210 is used here in too general a sense, it is difficult to 
understand what Jethro ratifies. However, if it is taken to include conquest or 
presence in a territory, then it is possible that Jethro agrees to the justice of 
their claims or agrees to sanction their actions. This implies a choice between 
two claimants of sorts. Just such an exalted view of Jethro seems to be present 
in Exod 18, and is especially evident in Jethro's role in establishing the 
hierarchy of Israel's judges. This role also fits better with the general use of 
"m as a gift of land or position, usually from a lord to a vassal (*). Though 
this is not a direct gift, it does contain more of the standard elements of such 
usage than mere agreement. 

However, there is still the possibility that 12:5 just means “covenant”. 
TNA AWS mon >D would be used in this case to demonstrate the worthiness 
of Israel, or that they are a safe bet. If this is the case, "m also loses some of 
its specific nature as a concrete, one-sided gift, usually involving land, other 
valuables or positions. However, the one-sided element can still be 
understood to be present in the fact that nothing is demanded as payment for 
this covenant. The difficulty with this scenario is that it says that Jethro agreed 
to all the 7212 that the Lord had made for Israel. If this is a covenant, the 
wording suggests that Jethro accepted God's covenant with Israel, not a 
covenant between himself and Israel (?). Though this view has certainly been 
suggested in the past, beyond any other objections, the use of 
INNA UN T87N7 72 seems to negate this understanding. In the other two uses, 
the phrase nn Ws nsn 75 is brought as a sign that the return to the land 
and good fortune is assured. To understand it as a general proof of the Lord's 
greatness would not be specific enough. 

The use of 7r", a term of unconditional agreement, may be explained in 
either scenario. In the first scenario, it is used to agree to a covenant of mutual 


(?) Therefore, even if 7219 is understood as “a treaty of friendship", and since there 
still seems to be some intention of at least the good things done along the way, the context 
of ankam AWS INNT 72 serves as evidence of the restoral of the fruits of this treaty of 
friendship. 

(*) Muffs describes most of the uses he presents as being unentgeltliche gifts, thus 
necessitating the language of exuberance to establish the transfer, "the validity of the 
conveyance is secured by the donor's energetic declaration of his total willingness and 
volition to part with his property for all time. After such a declaration, the donor could not 
later invalidate the transaction by claiming that the grant was made with mental 
reservation"; MUFFS, Studies in the Aramaic Legal Papyri from Elephantine, 131. 

(?) This has been suggested by traditional Jewish commentators, a prominent modern 
proponent of this view can be found in A.H.J. GUNNEWEG, “Mose in Midian”, ZTK 61 
(1964) 1-9. 
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friendship. Depending on the purpose of unsxa AWS nsn 72, this mutual pact 
was established to specifically exclude or oppose Egypt. The other possibility 
is that it was formed as an action siding with Israel against or at least over 
other local tribes, such as the Amalekites. This reason could fit with both 
possible scenarios, either agreeing to the justice of Israel's conquests in 
contrast to those they have fought or just siding with them in a more general 
sense. 

If 13o is taken to mean a more general covenant, then the technical 
phrase was brought to prove either 1) that they are a worth backing, assured 
to be established and strong and not entangled in further conflict with Egypt, 
or 2) they are not a threat to Jethro's people, since they will be moving on. If 
Jethro agreed to sanction their conquest or to side with their claims then the 
phrase was used as proof their conquest was just, or at the least, that they were 
assured to be the ones to come out on top. 

Hopefully, this study will have served as a springboard for further 
research into the ramifications of the definitions proposed here. rm? 
specifically, due to its widespread use, might produce some useful results. 
Also, we have further advanced the examination of Jethro's covenant. Now it 
would seem that further study of Jethro's covenant must take into account the 
proof brought in the phrase »rNxa AWS noD 72, an assurance of Israel's 
return to "their" land is brought, strengthening whatever Jethro ratified. 
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SUMMARY 


Though it is recognized that Exod 18,1-12 contains treaty making elements, there 
seems to be very little evidence of the nature of this treaty. The term 7K797 is re- 
examined and redefined as "the suffering that is encountered due to the helpless 
nature of being forsaken”. The phrase vsxo Ws mon 75, found in Exod 18,8, 
is demonstrated to be a technical phrase with certain common characteristics that 
is used as surety that Israel will be fully restored to their land. In addition to 
providing more details of Jethro's covenant, this phrase, in combination with 
several other terms in Exod 18,1-12, narrows the possibilities regarding the 
covenant's nature and function. 


Tyre’s “70 Years” in Isaiah 23,15-18 


Many scholars have noted a number of incursions into the Isaianic corpus that 
may be ascribed to a redaction during the second part of Josiah’s reign (627- 
609 BCE) ('). A pivotal text in this proposed redaction is Isa 23,15-18, which 
serves as the climax of the book's foreign nation oracles and pertains to the 
status of Tyre. Though the chapter may be attributed in large part to an 
original 8" century oracle addressing the dominance of Sennacherib over 
Phoenician territory, vv. 15-18 have been viewed as secondary accretions that 
reinterpret the polemical force of the original text(?). In its current context, 
the verses point to the period when the foreign nations, including the city- 
state of Tyre, will fall subject to YHWH'S rule in place of that of Assyria and 
prepares the 7" century audience for the material in Isa 24-27 that presents 
the interests of the Josianic court as part of the prophet Isaiah's message for 
the Israelite nation (°). 

Central to the ascription of these verses to the Josianic era is the reference 
to a 70-year period of divine chastisement against Tyre found in vv. 15 and 
17. Scholars who advocate a Josianic provenance of these verses date the 
beginning of this period to 701, the year Sennacherib campaigned against the 
west-Semitic states that included both Phoenicia and Judah, thus arriving at 
631 — roughly a decade into Josiah's reign — as the end of this period of 
chastisement (*). Further, 701 would serve as an appropriate date for the 
foundation of time-span that culminates in the reign of Josiah, as it is with the 
events of 701 (or events associated with that year) that the Zion tradition 
emerged as a dominant theological stream that would inform Deuteronomic/ 
Deuteronomistic discourse (^). 

Interpreting the events of 701 for both Jerusalem and Tyre as the will of 
YHWH only strengthens the ideological basis of the Deuteronomistic literature 
that emerged under Josiah. A chronological problem arises, however, when 
considering Isa 23,15-18 in relation to 701 and why the authors chose the 
number 70 to denote the duration of the chastisement of Tyre. Though Josiah 
was on the throne in 631, Assurbanipal still held power over Assyria (and, 
consequently, over Judah). Though the Chronicler later states that Josiah 


(') For an overview, see M. SWEENEY, King Josiah of Judah. The Lost Messiah of 
Israel (Oxford 2001) 234-37. 

C) M. Sweeney, Isaiah 1-39 (FOTL; Grand Rapids, MI 1996) 306-310; J. 
Blenkinsopp (/saiah 1-39 [AB; New York — London — Toronto — Sydney — Auckland 
2000] 345) views the verses as secondary but dates them to a considerably later period. 

C) SWEENEY, King Josiah, 247-248. 

(*) H.J. KATZENSTEIN (The History of Tyre [Jerusalem 1973] 296-297) discusses the 
historical concomitance of this dating. See also SWEENEY, /saiah 1-39, 309-310. 

C) On the significance of the events of 701 and the consequent centrality of a 
Jerusalem-centric worldview, see B. HALPERN, "Jerusalem and the Lineages in the Seventh 
Century BCE: Kinship and the Rise of Individual Moral Liability", Law and Ideology in 
Monarchic Israel (ed. B. HALPERN — D.W. Hosson) (JSOTSS, 124; Sheffield 1991) 11- 
107. For ideological/typological connections between Hezekiah and Josiah, see SWEENEY, 
King Josiah, 64-76. 
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“began to seek the God of David his father” in this year (2 Chr 34,3), there is 
little to indicate that this year held any major significance to the Josianic 
scribes as it goes unmentioned in the Deuteronomic / Deuteronomistic 
literature that they produced (°). Some scholars have suggested that the 
number, though corresponding roughly to the passage of time between 
Sennacherib and Josiah, must be understood as a symbolic typology in use at 
the time in Israel. In this regard, attention has been drawn to Ps 90,10, which 
proclaims that a human lifespan is 70 years in length (7): 


The length of our days is 70 years, or 80, if we have the strength 
yet their span is but trouble and sorrow, for they quickly pass, and we fly away. 


Herein we encounter a difficulty with the aforementioned position, as the 
verse in question mentions both 70 and 80 as potential human life-spans, and 
80 seems to be a more appropriate number from which a Josianic author 
would draw inspiration in his redaction of the Isaianic material. It was, after 
all, almost exactly 80 years after the campaign of Sennacherib that the 
Deuteronomic Torah was said to have been discovered in the Temple (the 
year 622/621), and it was in this same year that Josiah reportedly purged the 
Israelite cult of foreign or heretical elements. This has led a number of 
interpreters to suggest that the 70-year reference has little to do with a 
reaction to the rise of Josiah during the decline of Assyria and derives from a 
later period when the similar 70-year prophecy of Jeremiah became 
particularly influential (Jer 25,11-12; 29,10) (°). As such, the suggestion has 
been made that 70 became a rhetorical code for an unspecified but long-term 
prophetic pronouncement, taken up as it is in subsequent prophetic texts of 
the late 6" century and beyond (°). Those who advocate this position thereby 
point to a 6" century (or later) editorial addition to the Jeremianic and Isaianic 
material (°). 

In support of this position, some scholars have drawn attention to the 
Black Stone inscription of Esarhaddon (''), a neo-Assyrian text that makes use 
of the same 70-year term in relation to divine chastisement. The Esarhaddon 
inscription mandates the king's Babylonian building program 11 years after 
Sennacherib's devastation of Babylon in 689: 


(°) W.B. Barrick, (“Dynastic Politics, Priestly Succession, and Josiah's Eighth Year", 
ZAW 112 [2000] 564-582), however, notes that the year coincides with Hilkiah's ascent as 
chief priest in Jerusalem, and credits the Chr tradition of Josiah's turn in piety to Hilkiah’s 
influence over the boy king. 

(C) W. BRUEGGEMANN, Isaiah 1-39 (Louisville, KY 1998) 186. Scholars have long 
noted this passage in relation to the 70-year prophecy in Jeremiah (Jer 25, 11.12; 29,10), 
though other considerations suggest that the Psalm text is not the basis for the reference 
therein; see below. 

(*) See BLENKINSOPP, /saiah 1—39, 345. 

(°) For a detailed study of this motif in later Biblical texts, see J. APPLEGATE, “Jeremiah 
and the Seventy Years in the Hebrew Bible", The Book of Jeremiah and its Reception (ed. 
A.H.W. Curtis — T. ROMER) (BETL 128; Leuven 1997) 91-110. 

(°) E.g., BLENKINSOPP, Isaiah 1—39, 345. 

('') See R. BORGER, Die Inschriften Asarhaddons, Königs Von Assyrien (AfO; Graz 
1967) 12-19. 
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Before my time, in the reign of a previous king, in Sumer and Akkad 
there were evil omens. The people who lived there only conversed 
(by) “Yes! No!” Iying words. They brought their hands to the 
furnishings of Esagila, Palace of the gods, and gold, silver, gems they 
turned over to Elam in commerce. Enlil of the gods, Marduk was 
furious. He devised evil plans to devastate the land, to eliminate its 
people. The Arahtu Canal, [...] mighty high water, the likeness of a 
devastating flood swept over the city of his dwelling, his chapel, and 
turned (it) to ruins. Gods and goddesses who lived there went up to 
heaven. The people who lived there went, appointed to the mob, into 
slavery. 70 years, the allotment for its abandonment, he wrote, but 
compassionate Marduk, his heart quickly relented and he turned (it) 
upside down. He declared its inhabitation in 11 years. 


The inscription has led some scholars to conclude that the Biblical 
material draws from a general ancient Near Eastern 70-year code motif and 
develops it as a stereotyped trope in prophetic discourse (°), but this 
conclusion is problematic for two principal reasons. First, the vast majority 
of Biblical texts which rely upon the number 70 in addressing the fulfillment 
of prophecy date from the post-exilic period and make reference to the 70- 
year prophecy of Jeremiah as a completed cycle of time (^). An exception to 
this is Daniel (Dan 9,2), though the author still relies on the Jeremianic source 
text, appropriating Jeremiah's prophecy for purposes of apocalyptic rhetoric. 
The Isaianic passage is different, though, as it is the only passage that presents 
itself as antedating the Jeremianic prophecy. While its surface features 
suggest some typological connection, there is nothing in the text to suggest 
any dependence upon the Jeremianic tradition or an association with the other 
prophetic and historical texts that seem to deal with Jeremiah's proclamation 
in an overt fashion. 

The second problem relates to the Akkadian source material which many 
scholars cite as evidence of a broad cross-cultural usage of the 70-years 
motif('*). There is no known text beyond the Esarhaddon inscription in 
question that employs an oracle, curse, or blessing expressing the 70-year 
terminology (^). The sudden symbolic significance of the number 70 arising 
in Esarhaddon's reign and limited thereto seems an unlikely development 
unless it served some purpose specific to his political interests. It is generally 
accepted that the reason for this inscription was to designate a divine turning 


(?) So also M. WEINFELD, Deuteronomy and the Deuteronomic School (Oxford 1972) 
145-46. 

(*) Hag 1,2; Zech 7,5. For Hag 1,2 as a reference to Jeremiah's prophecy, see H. 
TADMOR, "The Appointed Time Has Not Yet Come: The Historical Background of Haggai 
1,2", Ki Baruch Hu. Ancient Near Eastern, Biblical and Judaic Studies in Honor of Baruch 
A. Levine (ed. R. CHAZAN — W.W. HALLO — L. SCHIFFMAN) (Winona Lake, IN 1999) 401- 
408. See also the references in Ezra 1,1; 2 Chr 36,22, which many scholars take to refere to 
Jeremiah's 70-year prophecy. See, among other, S. FRoLov, “The Prophecy of Jeremiah in 
Esr 1,1", ZAW 116 (2004) 595-601. For a critique of these positions, see M. LEUCHTER, 
“Jeremiah’s 70 Year Prophecy and the np 25/129 Atbash Codes", Bib 85 (2004) 503-505. 

(^) See, e.g., WEINFELD, Deuteronomy and the Deuteronomic School, 145-46. 

(^) B.N. PORTER (private communication) notes the conspicuous absence of this motif 
in other neo-Assyrian literary records. 
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of Assyrian royal policy towards Babylon, represented by Marduk’s inversion 
of the cuneiform symbol for the number 70 to the symbol representing 11, the 
same period of time that had elapsed between Sennacherib's destruction of 
the city and Esarhaddon's efforts to restore it. Through the rhetoric of the 
inscription, Esarhaddon's political strategy — a radical departure from that 
of previous Assyrian rulers who secured hegemony over Babylon through 
force — became a matter of divine will. The selection of the number 70 in the 
context of the Black Stone inscription is therefore not a matter of esoteric 
stereotyped coding but was deployed for utilitarian rhetorical purposes ('°). 

It is almost certainly the case that Esarhaddon's Babylonian policies were 
made a matter of public discourse throughout the Assyrian world, and that the 
Black Stone inscription was well known among the elite of Judah (7). The 
Jeremianic texts that relate to the deportation of 597 — which counted among 
its numbers the educated classes of Judah once affiliated with the Josianic 
court — make strong reference to this inscription and deploy the same scribal 
features for rhetorical, political and hermeneutical purposes. The prophet 
urges his audience to follow YHwH’s command to build in Babylon (Jer 29,5- 
7.10) just as Esarhaddon had followed Marduk's command to do the same 
and to obviously successful ends, as the prophet's audience was now under 
Babylonian hegemony. Likewise, the people will be restored to their homes 
when YHWH inverts Babylon's dominance (via the atbash code in Jer 
51,41), just as the curse against Babylon was repealed by Marduk's inversion 
of the cuneiform symbol for the number 70 (°). 

The socio-historical background to the 70-year reference in Jeremiah 
must inform our reading of the similar notice in Isa 23,15-18 and our efforts 
to ascribe to it a specific compositional date. The Josianic literature grants 
Esarhaddon a particularly important position. Esarhaddon's rise to kingship is 
presented as the direct result of his father Sennacherib's campaign against 
Jerusalem, and the closing account of the crisis with Assyria in II Reg 19 
applies the same royal succession formula to Esarhaddon that is otherwise 
reserved for Israelite or Judean kings. The Deuteronomistic embrace of 
Ephraimite traditions and the presentation of Josiah as Israel's ultimate king 
follows Esarhaddon's embracing of Babylonian royal theology and his 
presentation as the ultimate Babylonian king (?). Both monarchs attempted to 
mend socio-political fences through religious ecumenicalism (?). Finally, as is 
widely recognized, the literary form of the Deuteronomic text is based upon 


(*) See LEUCHTER, “Jeremiah’s 70 Year Prophecy", 509-511, for a detailed discussion. 

(7) LEUCHTER, "Jeremiah's 70 Year Prophecy”, 511-516. 

(*) LEUCHTER, ibid. 

(°) For the Deuteronomistic interest in Ephraimite tradition, see M. WEINFELD, 
Deuteronomy 1—11 (AB; New York — London — Toronto — Sydney — Auckland 1991) 
44-57. 

(?) It is perhaps for this reason that the author of Ezra 4,2 ascribes the settlement of 
foreigners into the north to Esarhaddon, subsuming earlier neo-Assyrian repopulation 
activities under the umbrella of Esarhaddon's influence on Judean historical tradition. P.R. 
Ackroyd (Exile and Restoration [London 1968] 150-151) suggests that this is a matter of 
confusion on the part of the author, though J.M. Myers (Ezra-Nehemiah [AB, Garden City, 
NY 1965] 35) suggests that this relates to populations settled by earlier Assyrian kings who 
permeated into Judah during the neo-Babylonian period. In this case, the matter is less one 
of confusion than of a telescoping of figures and events for hermeneutical purposes. 
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Esarhaddon’s vassal treaties and the very nature of Israel’s relationship to 
their deity is fashioned upon the Assyrian vassal-suzerain model (?). The 
sudden appearance of the 70-year oracle concerning Tyre in Isa 23,15-18 
would therefore find aready antecedent in the literature that circulated during 
Esarhaddon’s reign, and likely draws directly from the terminology of Black 
Stone inscription, a text that would have been well known to Josianic 
audiences emerging from Assyria’s shadow in the last quarter of the 7th 
century (?). 

We may conclude, then, that Isa 23,15-18 derives from the Josianic 
period, but it should not be understood as a strictly chronological reference to 
the time separating Sennacherib's campaign from the early period of Josiah's 
reign. Rather, the adoption of the 70-year motif in the divine chastisement of 
Tyre is a rhetorical device that conveys to its audience a form of divine 
discourse that would have demanded attention and commanded authority: it 
is YHWH, not a Mesopotamian deity, who stands behind the fate of nations and 
city-state such as Tyre. As such, YHWH's chosen king, Josiah, is the herald of 
the deity's will. Assurbanipal's death in 627 provided an opportunity for 
Josiah to assert Judean political and cultural independence and envision 
dominance over other regions. Yet however weakened it may have been, 
Assyria did not die with Assurbanipal. Josiah's audience stood at a crossroads 
and was faced with a life or death decision — to return to their authentic 
traditions or to remain submissive to the specter of Assyria. The interpolation 
of Esarhaddon's terminology into texts rooted in Israelite tradition would, 
hopefully, help the nation to indeed choose life (Deut 30,15-20) and avoid 
incurring the wrath of YHWH and divine judgment (?). In time, the force of this 
rhetoric would dominate national thought to the exclusion of competing 
ideologies (°*). In that sense, Josiah and his scribes were successful. For Josiah 
himself, unfortunately, Armageddon would come only too soon. 


Hebrew College Mark LEUCHTER 
160 Herrick Rd. 
Newton, MA 02459, USA 


(°') WEINFELD, Deuteronomy and the Deuteronomic School, 115-138. See also D.M. 
CARR, Writing on the Tablet of the Heart. Origins of Scripture and Literature (Oxford 2005) 
140. 

(7) LEUCHTER, “Jeremiah’s 70 Year Prophecy”, 514-516. 

(*) On the influence of Assyrian rhetorical forms on this passage, see T. A. LENCHAK, 
Choose Life! A Rhetorical-Critical Investigation of Deuteronomy 28:69-30:20 (AnBib; 
Rome 1993) 23-24. 

(*) See B. HALPERN, “Brisker Pipes Than Poetry: The Development of Israelite 
Monotheism", Judaic Perspectives on Ancient Israel (ed. J. NEUSNER ET AL.) (Philadelphia 
1987) 98-102. 
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SUMMARY 


Isaiah 23,15-18 has often been regarded as part of a Josianic redaction, aligning 
the temporal parameters of Isaiah’s oracle against Tyre with Josiah’s reign. 
Previous investigations into this passage, however, have relied on matters of strict 
chronology to establish this Josianic connection. The Josianic character of the 
passage is more readily evident through its invocation of an important cuneiform 
document from the reign of Esarhaddon, corresponding with other Josianic- 
era literary works strongly influenced by Assyrian rhetoric. Tyre's “70 Years" 
deploys language once reserved for the Mesopotamian deity Marduk, contributing 
to the way in which a Judean audience in the 7th century should conceive of their 
own deity YHWH. 


pm in the Bible, a Re-evaluation (') 


In a recent article, Frank M. Cross interpreted three occurrences of pr in the 
Hebrew Bible, as having a legal meaning similar to the withdrawal clause in 
the Elephantine legal documents (°). The withdrawal clause was recognized 
as a legal formula soon after the first Aramaic papyri came to light. Widely 
attested in the Semitic languages (), the general meaning of the root prr? was 
never a mystery and its legal function in the Aramaic documents was 
promptly defined as a technical term for quittance. Cowley translated TAD 
B2.7:7 as “this house I give to you and I resign all claim to it (735 np)” (); 
and Kraeling rendered TAD B3.4:10-11 as: *we have sold and given (over) to 
thee and have removed from it (mm pr) from this day unto forever" (°). 
Later on, legal studies by Y. Muffs and R. Yaron (?) provided more precision 
regarding its specific function in different contexts within the Aramaic 
corpus, setting the actual standard interpretation of the withdrawal formula. 
As recently defined by B. Porten, “the technical term pr indicates that the 
alienor had relinquished all rights to the object (...). Withdrawal was either 
from the alienee (...), from the object (...), or from both (...)" ©). 

The first passage discussed by F. M. Cross is Ezek 8,6: *He said to me, 
“Mortal, do you see what they are doing, the great abominations that the house 
of Israel are committing here, to drive me far from my sanctuary? 
(wapa Fun npm32) Yet you will see still greater abominations’”. Cross deals 
here with the translation and interpretation of "Z»pn “sn mpm». Considering 
that the sentence lacks a clear subject and object, the question we might ask 
is, who is far from the sanctuary? If we take the subject of the verb to be the 


() An alleged biblical legal attestation of pr» was proposed by F. RUNDGREN, “Uber 
einen juristischen Terminus bei Esra 6,6", ZAW 70 (1958) 209-215; and discussed by R. 
YARON, “Aramaic Deeds of Conveyance”, Bib 41 (1960) 385, who rightly concluded that 
the use of pn^ in Ezra 6,6 “hardly admits the legalistic interpretation suggested by 
Rundgren". 

() F.M. Cross, “A Papyrus recording a Divine Legal Decision and the Root rhq in 
Biblical and Near Eastern Legal Usage", Texts, Temples, and Traditions. A Tribute to 
Menahem Haran (ed. M. Fox et al.) (Winona Lake 1996) 311-320. 

C) J. HoFTUZER — K. JONGELING, Dictionary of the North-West Semitic Inscriptions 
(Leiden 1995) II, 1072-1074. 

(©) A.E. COWLEY, Aramaic Papyri of the Fifth Century B.C. (Oxford 1923) 38. TAD 
B2.7 is a grant of a house to a daughter. TAD = B. PORTEN — A. YARDENI, Textbook of 
Aramaic Documents from Ancient Egypt (Jerusalem 1989-1999). 

C) E.G.H. KRAELING, The Brooklyn Museum Aramaic Papyri; New Documents of the 
Fifth Century B.C. From the Jewish Colony at Elephantine (New Haven 1953) 155. TAD 
B3.4 is sale of abandoned property. 

(©) Y. MUFFS, Studies in the Aramaic Legal Papyri from Elephantine (Leiden 1969) 
24-25, 47-50, 118-120, 158-162; and YARON, “Aramaic Deeds of Conveyance”, 383-386. 

C) B. PORTEN, The Elephantine Papyri in English. Three Millennia of Cross-Cultural 
Continuity and Change (Leiden 1996) 185, n. 17. For a full discussion of the withdrawal 
clause see A.F. BOTTA, Interrelationships between the Aramaic and Demotic Legal 
Traditions. An Egyptological Approach to the Withdrawal Clause in the Elephantine 
Aramaic Documents” (Ph.D. diss.; The Hebrew University of Jerusalem 2001) 87-147. 
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people, the verse would be translated, as Greenberg does (*), “He said to me, 
“Man, do you see what they are doing, the great abominations that the house 
of Israel are committing here, removing themselves from my sanctuary? You 
will see other great abominations’”. The other possibility is to make God the 
subject, i.e. “that I must alienate myself from my sanctuary”(’). Cross 
dismisses the second alternative as contrary to the biblical and Ezekielian use 
of pr^ + Dim. Regarding the first possibility, he considers that “physical 
distance cannot be meant”, for “those engaged in abominable practices could 
scarcely be closer to the sanctuary, and they obviously regard their actions as 
adjuncts to the temple cultus" (^). He concludes, therefore, that their actions 
should be interpreted as “to forfeit (any) claim to my sanctuary, or to forfeit 
the right to participate in the temple cult" ('). But, precisely the opposite is 
true. The idolaters have taken over the sanctuary and the cult. They are not 
forfeiting any right to it; on the contrary, they are usurping the right of God 
to his sanctuary. The interpretation already proposed by Jerome and followed 
by JPSV which translates 8,6 as “And He said to me, ‘Mortal, do you see what 
they are doing, the terrible abominations that the House of Israel is practicing 
here, to drive Me far from My Sanctuary?’” seems to fit better in the context. 
God is being kicked out of the Temple by the idolaters. 

The narrative continues and in vs. 12 we are told that the elders of Israel 
say, “The Lord does not see us; the Lord has abandoned (219) the country". 
God is being forced out of the sanctuary, which is coherent with Ezekiel’s 
motif of God departing from the temple. As J. Kutsko states, “the theme of 
God’s absence and presence — which variously explores the issues of his 
withdrawal, his appearance, his control, and his activity of restoration — is 
the chord that holds the composition together” (°). Ezek 8,6 should be, 
therefore, understood as an expression of God’s eviction from / abandonment 
of his own sanctuary, a motif widely attested in ancient Near Eastern 
literature (?). 

The last two texts cited by Cross use pr in a similar way. In Ezek 11,15- 
17, Cross deals with the address by the surviving inhabitants of Jerusalem to 
the exiles, in his translation: “they (the exiles) are far from Yahweh 
(mm Dy IPT); it (the land) is ours; the land is given (to us inhabitants of 
Jerusalem) as an inheritance”. It means, according to Cross, that the exiles 
have forfeited privilege to worship Yahweh. In this passage, however, pr has 
the same meaning as in Jer 2,5: “Thus said the LORD: What wrong did your 


(*) M. GREENBERG, Ezekiel 1-20 (New York 1983) 164. 

C) Option not completely disregarded by GREENBERG, Ezekiel 1—20, 169, and followed 
by JPSV and D. BLock, The Book of Ezekiel (Grand Rapids 1997) 286, who translates vs. 
6: “Human, look at what they are doing, the great abominations that the house of Israel is 
committing here, driving [me] away from my sanctuary!” 

(°) CROSS, “Papyrus”, 319. 

('') Ibidem. 

(9) J.F. Kursko, Between Heaven and Earth. Divine Presence and Absence in the 
Book of Ezekiel (Winona Lake 2000) 4. 

(©) Cf. BLOCK, Ezekiel, 287; ID., “Divine Abandonment: Ezekiel’s Adaptation of an 
Ancient Near Eastern Motif", The Book of Ezekiel. Theological and Anthropological 
Perspectives (eds. M.S. ODELL — J.T. STRONG) (Atlanta 2000) 15-42; KUTSKO, Between 
Heaven and Earth, Appendix: “Removal, Repair and Return of Divine Images" and the 
bibliography cited there. 
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fathers find in Me that they abandoned Me (Yn Pm) and went after delusion 
and were deluded?" 

The claim to the land by the inhabitants of Jerusalem is based on the 
accusation that the exiles have abandoned Yahweh (the exile was the 
punishment) and, therefore, have lost any right to the land. What the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem said to the exiles in Ezek 11,15 should be translated 
as: "they (the exiles) abandoned the Lord" (^). 

This is the same meaning that should be applied to the third text cited by 
Cross, Ezek 44,10: “But the Levites who forsook Me ("rn Pm) when Israel 
went astray — straying from Me to follow their fetishes — shall suffer their 
punishment". 

It seems, therefore, that none of the three texts adduced by Cross use prm 
in the legal sense of the Elephantine documents, i.e. renunciation of rights, 
but rather in a simple, lay meaning of the people distancing themselves from 
God and God from his sanctuary, that has no legal connotation whatsoever. 


Perkins School of Theology Alejandro F. BorrA 
Southern Methodist University 
Dallas, Texas. USA 


SUMMARY 


This article revaluates a proposed legal interpretation of the pn^ in Ezek 8,6; 
11,15-17; and 44,10 arguing that the use of pr^ in those texts in no way resembles 
the use of pr^ in the legal formulae of the Aramaic papyri from Elephantine. 


(^) Following most commentators, Cross reads »pr? as a perfect form, not as a Qal 
imperative with the Masoretic pointing. CROss, “Papyrus”, 320, n. 37. 
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Jamie A. GRANT, The King as Exemplar. The Function of 
Deuteronomy’s Kingship Law in the Shaping of the Book of 
Psalms (SBL Academia Series 17). Atlanta, Society of Biblical 
Literature, 2004. xviii-335 p. 15 x 23. $42.95. 


With The King as Exemplar, J. A. Grant has made a substantial contribution to 
the study of both the Book of Deuteronomy and the Book of Psalms. The 
volume is a revision of his dissertation at the University of Gloucestershire; and 
especially considering its genre, it is a model of clarity and accessibility, both in 
terms of organization and style of writing. The dissertation was supervised by 
J.G. McConville. As is expected and appropriate, McConville and other 
Deuteronomy scholars are heavily represented in Grant's footnotes and 
bibliography; and so are Psalms scholars such as J.F.D. Creach, N. L. deClaissé- 
Walford, J.H. Eaton, D. M. Howard, H.-J. Kraus, J.C. McCann, J. L. Mays, P.D. 
Miller, D.C. Mitchell, G.H. Wilson, and E. Zenger. In fact, Grant draws primary 
inspiration from the work of Miller; and the following quotation from an essay 
by Miller on Psalms 15—24 serves as a point of departure for Grant's 
investigation (5; see P.D. Miller, “Kingship, Torah Obedience and Prayer”, 
Neue Wege der Psalmenforschung [ed. K. Seybold — E. Zenger] [Freiburg 1995] 
141): “It almost seems as if we are once more before the Deuteronomistic 
theology of kingship. It may be that all of this in fact reflects a Deuteronomistic 
influence on the redaction of the Psalter. I do not know. If it does, then we are 
made even more aware of the centrality of that particular stream in biblical 
theology and its influence on the theology of kingship and the royal ideal". 

What Miller proposes but does not pursue sets the stage for Grant's work. 
As he frames the question for his investigation: “Does the Book of 
Deuteronomy, and in particular (as Miller suggests) the Kingship Law, 
influence the redaction of the Psalms? This is the very question that we will 
address in the coming pages of this thesis" (5). 

Grant's answer to this question is yes, and the primary evidence is the 
juxtaposition of torah psalms (Psalms 1, 19, and 119) and royal psalms 
(Psalms 2, 18, 20-21, and 118) at crucial locations in the Psalter — at the 
beginning of the book (Psalms 1—2) and at the heart of the Psalter's first book 
(Psalms 18-21) and its final book (Psalms 118—119). Grant is not the first 
scholar to notice these juxtapositions, but he is the first to explore them 
thoroughly and systematically with an eye toward their possible significance 
for a Deuteronomistic editing of the Psalter. 

In Chapter 1, “Methodological Considerations", Grant clearly 
acknowledges his debt to G.H. Wilson (The Editing of the Hebrew Psalter 
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[SBLDS 76; Chico, CA 1985]) and to the general direction of Psalms 
scholarship over the past twenty years toward a canonical approach. Rejecting 
R.N. Whybray’s criticism of acanonical approach to the Book of Psalms (see 
Whybray, Reading the Psalms as a Book [JSOTSup 222; Sheffield 1996]), 
Grant accepts as his starting-point that the Psalter has undergone purposeful 
redaction. According to Grant, the Deuteronomistic editors’ juxtaposition of 
torah and royal psalms contributed to this purposeful redaction in two ways: 
“(1) to shape the reader's understanding of the eschatological king, expected 
in the period of the closure of the Psalter; and (2) to encourage the type of 
devotion to Yahweh amongst the readers and hearers of the Psalms, which 
the Kingship Law expected of the king" (9). 

In attempting to establish a Deuteronomistic editing of the Psalter, Grant 
again follows the lead of Miller, who has suggested the fruitfulness of a 
"biblical conversation" between the Book of Deuteronomy and the Book of 
Psalms (P. D. Miller, “Deuteronomy and Psalms: Evoking a Biblical 
Conversation", JBL 118 [1999] 3-18). In conducting this conversation between 
Deuteronomy and Psalms, Grant employs what he calls a "comparative 
method" (27-29), which is “broadly intertextual, in that linguistic similarities 
(of which there is a significant number) between the torah-kingship psalms and 
Deuteronomy shall be pointed out" (29). Not limiting the investigation to 
linguistic similarities, however, Grant also asks whether the torah-kingship 
psalms and the Deuteronomistic Kingship Law are “concerned with the same 
theological issues" (29) and whether they convey the same message. 

Chapters 2-4 are devoted to a thorough investigation of the “torah- 
kingship theme" in Psalms 1-2, 18-21, and 118-119. Grant offers a 
translation and detailed exegesis of each psalm; and as suggested above, he 
does indeed identify a significant number of linguistic similarities between 
Deuteronomy and the torah-kingship psalms, as well as establishing that these 
psalms and Deuteronomy share the same basic theological perspective. 
Particularly important in this regard are the centrality of torah and the 
importance of dependence upon God alone for life and future. Grant also 
points out the linguistic and conceptual links between Psalms land 2; 
between Psalm 19 and 18, 20-21; and between Psalms 118 and 119, a reality 
that further increases the probability of intentional editing and placement. 

Chapter 5 contains Grant's interpretation of the Kingship Law in Deut 
17,14-20, and the concluding section of the chapter relates the crucial themes 
of the Kingship Law — the king’s chosenness by God, the King's sole 
dependence on God, and the king's role as an exemplar of torah-piety — to 
each of the torah-kingship psalms. As Grant concludes, “it seems reasonable 
to conclude that there is a remarkable overlap in the expression of theological 
concerns found in Deut 17,14-20 and that found in the psalm groupings in 
question" (221). As to the question of whether this “remarkable overlap" 
proves that there was a Deuteronomistic editing of the Psalter inspired by the 
Kingship Law, Grant is appropriately humble: “That would over-state the 
case" (221). Grant recognizes that the question he is pursuing is actually not 
capable of definitive proof, and he is correct; however, he has certainly 
compiled an impressive amount of circumstantial evidence related to the 
case! Or, as he puts it, "the confluence of themes in these juxtaposed kingship 
and torah psalms does seem to indicate that the Dtr Law of the King could 
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have played some part in the editors’ decision to group these psalms together” 
(221, emphasis added; see also 289). This modest but interesting and 
important conclusion is justified. 

Chapters 6 and 7 offer further treatment of issues that Grant had touched 
upon in Chapters 1-5. Chapter 6 deals in more detail with the importance of 
the placement of the three torah-kingship groups in the Psalter. In particular, 
Grant suggests that the centrality of Psalms 18-21 in Book I and the centrality 
of Psalms 118-119 in Book V serve a “bracketing function” (244-245) for 
the Psalter as a whole, thus calling further attention to the torah-kingship 
themes with which Psalms 1—2 have introduced the book. Grant's helpful 
discussion of “Conjunctive and Disjunctive Features" (224-234) in the 
arrangement of psalms will be of particular interest to those who study the 
shape and shaping of the Psalter, as will be his assessment of the work of F.- 
L. Hossfeld and E. Zenger on Books I and V of the Psalter (234-244). 

Grant moves his work to its conclusion by returning in Chapter 7 to three 
key themes that are named in the chapter's title, ^Torah, Kingship, and 
Democratisation" (253). Regarding torah, Grant argues persuasively that 
Deuteronomy and the torah-kingship psalms mean essentially the same thing 
when they talk about torah-piety — that is, faithful attention to a written text 
as a crucial component of "absolute devotion to Yahweh" (270). Regarding 
kingship, Grant again emphasizes that the Deuteronomistic "ideal of kingship 
does, indeed, find expression in the Book of Psalms by way of the 
juxtaposition of torah and kingship poems" (280). By democratisation, Grant 
means the stipulation in Deut 17,15 that the king be appointed “from amongst 
your brothers" (Grant's translation on 191; compare NRSV “of your own 
community"), as well as the admonition that the king not distinguish himself 
by acquiring excessive amounts of horses, wives, or wealth (Deut 17,16-17), 
so as not to set himself above "other members of the community" (Deut 
17,20, NRSV). This equalizing or democratising direction is an important part 
of the king's exemplary function — that is, the king's simple lifestyle and 
devotion to torah (Deut 17,18-19) model for the entire community the shape 
of the faithful life that God desires for and from every person. More 
specifically, as the post-exilic community awaited the restoration of the 
monarchy on the new foundation of faithfulness described in Deut 17,14-20, 
it was to live as this new kind of future king will live — with complete 
devotion to God and God's torah. Thus, for Grant, the concept of democrati- 
sation and the eschatological orientation of the Psalter are closely related. 

It is important to notice carefully Grant's definition of democratisation, 
because other scholars use this term and concept differently; and 
consequently, they understand the Psalter's eschatological dimension 
differently as well. For instance, democratisation could suggest that the post- 
exilic community had abandoned the hope for a restored Davidic monarchy, 
and that the former function of the monarchy had been inherited by the 
community as a whole — that is, the people as a whole were to serve as the 
earthly agency for the establishment of God's justice, righteousness, and 
peace, in accordance with God's torah. Pursuing this direction, the 
eschatological orientation of the Psalter would not be the hope for a restored 
monarchy on a new foundation, as Grant suggests, but rather the hope of 
establishing God's will for the world amid ongoing opposition from the 
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wicked or the enemies, who are virtually omnipresent in the Psalter. In any 
case, Grant’s notion of democratisation, as well as the eschatological 
implications he attaches to it, should continue to be debated. 

Two other debatable points should also be mentioned. First, regarding the 
third group of torah-kingship psalms, is Psalm 118 really a royal psalm? And 
does its alleged status as aroyal psalm then suggest that the king should also be 
understood as the speaker in Psalm 119, as Grant suggests? To be sure, Grant 
can and does cite numerous scholars who suggest that the speaker in Psalm 118 
is the king, and he offers compelling reasons to separate Psalm 118 from the 
traditional Egyptian Hallel and to link it with Psalm 119 (122-125). Even so, 
explicit reference to the king in Psalm 118 or Psalm 119 would certainly add a 
great deal of force to Grant’s argument and conclusions. Second, a nagging 
question for Grant’s thesis is why the alleged Deuteronomistic editors of the 
Psalter would have ignored Psalms 72 and 89, both of which are placed at 
strategic points in the Psalter, and both of which would have afforded such 
editors the opportunity to solidify dramatically their message about torah and 
kingship. In fairness to Grant, he suggests that his proposal represents only one 
aspect of the possible editing of the Psalter; and he also suggests that “the 
psalmic view of kingship is broader than the psalms which have been 
considered, [and that] therefore, this conclusion [that is, Grant’s thesis 
concerning the Deuteronomistic editing of the Psalter] must be held in tension 
with the presentation of the king found in, for example, Pss 72 and 110” (277). 

Grant concludes with a brief section entitled “Final Words”, in which he 
addresses the possible significance of his work for contemporary 
communities of faith. As he sees it, both Deuteronomy and the torah-kingship 
psalms invite attention to the “important hermeneutical task” (294) of 
discerning and pursuing God’s ways in and for the world. Such a task will be 
more than following a set of rules or laws. Rather, it will be “a holistic way 
of thinking and acting shaped by God’s revelation — we too must strive to 
develop a biblical worldview” (294). In a Western society saturated with the 
logic of autonomy, plagued by narcissism and its community-destroying 
effects, and infected with greed, perhaps the “biblical worldview” 
exemplified by Deuteronomy’s Kingship Law and the torah-kingship psalms 
has the potential to call us to our senses and toward the simple joys of life 
together that God wills for all humanity. If so, attention to this “biblical 
worldview” is indeed an “important hermeneutical task”. At the point of 
hermeneutical appropriation, however, it may be especially important to 
accompany reflection on the three groups of torah-kingship psalms with 
reflection on a royal psalm like Psalm 72. Psalm 72 portrays the monarch’s 
vocation not in the explicit terms of torah-piety, but rather as the world- 
encompassing establishment of justice, righteousness, and peace, defined as 
crushing oppressors (72,4) and empowering the needy, poor, and weak 
(72,12-14). In a world where over a billion people live in extreme poverty 
and 20,000 children die every day of causes related to chronic hunger, it is 
especially important, indeed urgent, that this role of the ancient biblical 
monarchs also be seen as exemplary. 
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Dominique JANTHIAL, L’oracle de Nathan et l'unité du livre d’Isaie 
(Beihefte zur Zeitschrift für die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft 
343). Berlin - New York, Walter de Gruyter, 2004, xiv-353 p. 15 x 
23,5. €98.00 


This monograph is based on the author's doctoral dissertation at the Institut 
d'Etudes Théologiques in Brussels. As the title of the book suggests, this 
work sets about interpreting the book of Isaiah as a unified whole in light of 
intertextual relations with the pertinent motifs from the oracle of Nathan in 2 
Samuel 7. The primary thesis is to explicate and demonstrate the unity of the 
book of Isaiah that is neatly put together, from the perspective of the implied 
reader, through the unifying motif of the “house of David" which the author 
calls “fil rouge" (which may be translated as a “red wire", “common thread”, 
"guiding principle", *main theme", and the like). After a methodological 
introduction, the book expounds each section of the book of Isaiah with 
pertinent key motifs. 

In the Introduction section, Janthial reviews several key outcomes of 
recent Isaiah scholarship from which the author builds the thesis of the oracle 
of Nathan as a "red thread" for the book of Isaiah. Its primary attention thus 
bears on the unity of the book of Isaiah, which has been established by the 
correlated words and motifs both at the beginning and the end of the book, i.e., 
chaps. 1-2 and 65-66. Based upon such a unity, the fil rouge can help the 
reader to get through the rest of the book. As a methodological foundation 
highlighting the importance of both redaction-critical and synchronic 
approaches, Janthial employs a reader-oriented approach that emphasizes the 
operation of the text in its present form for the implied reader. This approach 
pays attention to the structural architecture of the text on the one hand and the 
recurrence of key motifs on the other hand. Likewise, following up a 
pioneering work by R. Lack in 1973, this approach traces not only the unifying 
images and motifs but also the “symbolic system" that may be sensed by the 
reader. Such a system is identified as a "red thread" that runs through the book, 
especially with the concept of the “house of David” intertextually identifiable 
between Isaiah 7 and Isaiah 36—39, constituting a basic framework for the 
whole book of Isaiah. Furthermore, these mutually corresponding texts are 
essentially connected to the oracle of Nathan of 2 Samuel 7, a thesis already 
presented by J. Vermeylen. With these concepts as guiding premises, 
especially the double entendre between the temple and the dynasty, this study 
examines the book of Isaiah in the quest for overall coherence: Will YHWH 
remain faithful to the promise given to the Davidic dynasty? 

Isaiah 1,1—2,5, defined as the "Inaugural Panorama", begins with the 
issue of YHWH's fidelity to the house of David. This subject correlates with 
Deuteronomistic history, especially with the oracle of Nathan, including the 
motif of building the house (political/dynasty and religious/temple) and the 
personal encounter between the king and the prophet. Here the thematic 
tension between the fall and restoration of the *house" of YHWH in Zion 
plays a pivotal role not only for this section but also for the entire book. This 
is exemplified in the interconnections of the diptych of 1,21 (past tense) and 
1,26 (future tense) by way of 1,24 (programmatic transition). 
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Isaiah 2,6-6,13, called the “Presentation” of a prophet by P. Ackroyd, 
continues to present the recurring motif of the house that may be either empty 
or full, e.g. empty without God and full of idols, devoid of goods and filled 
with inhabitants, empty of justice and full of things taken from of the poor. 
Accordingly, the prevalent theme of cleansing by emptying the “house” of 
Jacob for their exclusion of the “house” of YHWH links chap. 3 to chap. 6, 
making a sharp contrast between the flawed human king and the purging 
divine King. 

Isaiah 7,1-12,6, a second part of the “Presentation”, opens with the 
encounter between a descendant of David and a prophet, evoking the meeting 
between David and Nathan. Hence, the “red thread” progresses now to the 
house of Ahaz which depicts the fate of an iniquitous king as a precursor of 
the exile. This is then followed by the accounts of the imprisonment, its 
reversal (chaps. 7-8), and an additional reversal with the hope of the root of 
Jesse (dynasty) and the daughter of Zion (temple) (chaps. 9-10). In view ofan 
architectural structure, consequently, the Inaugural Panorama (1,1-2,5) can 
be regarded as the “porch” of the Isaiah building and the Presentation 
(2,6-12,6) as the “narthex”, guiding the reader into the “nave” (chaps. 
13-23). 

Isaiah 13-23 starts with verses (13,1-3) which symbolically denote the 
radical purification performed by God and echo the similar motif in 1,24-31 
of the Inaugural Panorama. Here again, the motif of the house as the fil rouge 
can be found in the triple themes of imprisonment, the emptiness of the 
houses, and restoration with descendants. Although the historical framework 
is expanded beyond that of the Presentation with the appearance of the 
Babylonian power, the motif of the house continues to provide the reader with 
the guiding indications for YHWH's plan in Zion through the series of oracles 
concerning such nations as Babylon, Moab, and Egypt. Its epilogue (chaps. 
22—23) delivers the messages of the destruction of the house of David and a 
vision of hope for those who go on pilgrimage to the house of YHWH. To the 
implied reader, thus, the pilgrimage functions as a bond between the oracles 
over the nations (chaps. 13-23) and the inaugural vision for all the inhabitants 
of the world (chap. 2). 

Isaiah 24—33 proceeds with the motif of the house linked by the signpost 
between 23,1 and 24,10. Likewise, chaps. 24—27 comprise a scene of 
recovery that takes up the concept of purification of the nations in chaps. 
13-23. Moreover, the prophet's verbal solidarity with 6,5 in chap. 24,16 
extends the audience from the people of impure lips to all the inhabitants of 
the earth. Further signposts establish a thematic parallel between chap. 5; 6; 
8 and chaps. 24-33. Accordingly, the structural opposition between chaps. 
24-27 and chaps. 28-33 links up through the motif of the house, echoing 
YHWH's query to David, “Are you the one who will build me a house?" (2 
Sam 7,5). The houses will all be dismantled (Isa 32,14); and yet, on a new 
cornerstone founded in Zion (28,16), salvation will arrive for the children 
who receive a renewed house of Jacob (29,23). 

Isaiah 34—46 features in the architecture of the book as the historical 
bridge and prologue to the second part of the book (chaps. 36-39), 
sandwiched between a diptych of desolation and salvation (chaps. 34—35) and 
the renewal of the prophetic hope (chaps. 40—46). The continuity of the key 
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motif is evident, seen especially from the viewpoint of the implied reader who 
is aware of the promises of YHWH made to David concerning the house of 
YHWH and the house of David and their destruction. In this continuity, Isaiah 
36-39 not only forecasts Israels shortcomings with the house of Hezekiah 
but also anticipates the plan of YHWH's salvation beyond human failure. 
Isaiah 40—46 then reconceptualizes the motif by substituting the house of 
David for the servant Israel, already suggested by the very name of Isaiah, 
"God saves", thereby resurrecting the hope of restoration after the end of the 
temple and the dynasty. 

Isaiah 47—66 further provides an answer to the prominent motif of 
YHWH's fidelity to the promises made to David through the prophet Nathan. 
Now with Zion as “prophetic temple" and Israel as *democratic dynasty", will 
the house of Jacob be able to take over the house of David as recipients of 
God's promises? The response opens with a vision concerning the fates of 
Babylon, with its demolition and deprivation, and Zion, with its 
reconstruction and repopulation. The fate of Babylon is the reverse of that of 
Zion (chap. 47), as YHWH calls the servant (chaps. 48-49) who, though 
humiliated, is then exalted with many descendants (chaps. 50—53). These 
descendants will rebuild Zion, reconfirming the covenant with David (chaps. 
54—55) and gathering all nations to the house of prayer (chaps. 56-63). The 
book, opening with an inaugural diptych (1,1—2,5) where the Inaugural 
Panorama recounts YHWH's reproach to the stubborn children, now 
concludes with a prompt answer to the people's lament by YHWH 
(63,17—66,24), echoing anew the question posed to David, “What is the house 
that you would build for me?" (66,1) and extending the promise to all the 
descendants of the servant. 

This book clearly represents a major contribution to Isaiah scholarship. 
First of all, its methodology builds on the solid foundations laid out in recent 
works. For instance, reading the whole book of Isaiah in unity picks up the 
work of R. Lack and M. Sweeney; correlating the intertextual connections 
and contrasts between Isaiah 7 and Isaiah 36-39 follows C. Seitz; and 
exploring the thematic relationship between the oracle of Nathan in 2 Samuel 
7 and the house of David in Isaiah 7—9 develops the observations of J. 
Vermeylen and B. Gosse; and its reader-oriented approach appropriates well 
the methods used by E. Conrad, A. van Wieringen, and many others. This 
work cogently adopts and applies these theories to reading the book of Isaiah 
through a holistic lens. Second, this study proposes the motif of the house of 
David as the overarching line, fil rouge, that unites the entire book. To do 
this, it utilizes the intertextual analyses of catchwords, signposts, and irony in 
various sections of the book. Both the intertextual correlations of the key 
motifs and the dynamic explications of the tension between temple and 
dynasty and between the house of David and the house of YHWH are 
admirably delineated in each chapter. Furthermore, on the synchronic level, 
the overall structure of the entire book is judiciously captured in the analogy 
of the porch, narthex, nave, threshold, organ, and so on, thereby displaying 
another example of interpreting with a vision of totality. Third, the attention 
to the symbolic system operative throughout various components of the book 
makes a reader-oriented perspective possible. In consequence, this reader- 
oriented interpretation linking up chapters separated from each other may 
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encourage reader-response attention, such as recently evoked by R. Melugin, 
to the figurative language. 

Admittedly, some criticism may be made even about this meticulous 
work. While it is conversant with most recent scholarly works, some 
significant works are missing: W. Beuken especially on Isaiah 28-33, B. 
Sommer on Isaiah 40—66, recent commentaries by K. Baltzer, J. Blenkinsopp, 
and B. Childs, and many recent German scholarly works. While any 
monograph cannot cover every portion in detail, the discussion in this study 
appears to rely heavily on Isaiah 1—33, thereby lacking in more elaborate 
discussion on Isaiah 34—66. Moreover, though the author intends to keep a 
balance between the synchronic and diachronic approaches toward the unity 
of the book of Isaiah, the distinction in approach tends to be less clearly 
stated. For example, while the exposition of the position of the Davidic 
dynasty in the earlier chapters of Isaiah and that of the servant Israel vis-à-vis 
all the nations in the later chapters is well done, one wonders how this 
discrepancy may be recognized as a unified whole by the implied reader. This 
leads to the fundamental problem of the main thesis along with its intertextual 
methodology. While the thematic linkage with Deuteronomistic history is 
stated, evidence for the correlation, or the direct influence, between the oracle 
of Nathan and the book of Isaiah is not sufficiently demonstrated. Many 
scholars have presented the case for the affinity between Deuteronomy and 
Jeremiah. However, how intentional the redactor may have been in forming 
the fil rouge of the oracle of Nathan as well as the motif of the house of David 
for the composition of the book of Isaiah remains somewhat imaginative, if 
not speculative. It is one thing to read the whole book with a leading theme, 
such as light and darkness as does R. Clements; yet it is another to claim that 
the book was meant to be read with any single guiding motif for the implied 
reader. By the same token, one wonders what establishes an intertextual 
correlation: one word, one phrase, or a chain of seven or more words, to use 
the analogy of modern day plagiarism? This study claims that the book of 
Isaiah was supposed to be read with the motif of the oracle of Nathan in mind. 
Yet, when this guiding motif is sometimes hardly present (e.g. chaps. 13-23), 
it becomes less convincing that such a concept is the key motif. In fact, that 
Zion ideology is one of the key themes of Isaiah has long been discussed by 
many others, including J. Roberts. Furthermore, to claim that those chapters 
where this motif is absent compel the implied reader to anticipate the motif's 
return in the subsequent chapters appears questionable. While certain key 
passages clearly demonstrate evidence of linkage with signposts and 
catchwords, other passages contain hardly any *unique" word or phrase on 
which to build a case for citation or allusion. Lastly, then, is the motif of the 
Davidic dynasty and temple a theme unique to the book of Isaiah, or is it a 
theme quite universal throughout the entire Hebrew Bible and beyond? 
Likewise, how would the implied reader reconcile other conflicting motifs 
with this guiding motif in many poetic oracles of Isaiah? It is possible to read 
the book of Isaiah with this innovative motif as one of the major themes, as 
this study so admirably does; yet, one wonders whether this motif was meant 
to be the guiding one, in the minds of the author, redactor(s), and the implied 
audience. 

Despite these modest critiques, this study offers many refreshing and 
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profound insights in reading the book of Isaiah as a unified whole. If reading 
the book of Isaiah in unity, especially at the synchronic level, is legitimate, the 
present volume provides a truly concrete and promising model. This study 
provides tangible and systematic examples of how one can read the entire 
book of Isaiah through various catchwords and motifs that compose 
correlated continuity amid explicit discrepancies. Therefore, this book should 
certainly be a welcome addition to current Isaiah scholarship. 


Methodist Theological School in Ohio Hyun Chul Paul Kım 
3081 Columbus Pike 
Delaware, Ohio 43015 


Brevard S. CHILDS, The Struggle to Understand Isaiah as Christian 
Scripture. Gran Rapids, Michigan — Cambridge, U.K., William B. 
Erdmans Publishing Company, 2004. XII-332 p. 16,5 x 24. $ 35.00 
— £ 22.9. 


Der Verfasser wird spátestens seit dem Erscheinen seiner /ntroduction to the 
Old Testament as Scripture (1979) sowie seiner Biblical Theology of the Old 
and New Testament (1992) weltweit als Befürworter kanonischer Auslegung 
geschätzt. Bei der Arbeit an seinem 2001 erschienenen Kommentar zum 
Jesajabuch, den er als "technisch, modern" charakterisiert, sah er sich 
gezwungen, die ihm am Herzen liegende Geschichte der Auslegung, vor 
allem unter der Rücksicht einer christlichen Interpretation dieses Buches, 
weithin zurückzustellen; sie wird nun in dem vorliegenden Werk 
nachgeliefert. Wenn es sich von seiner Entstehungsgeschichte her auf das 
Jesajabuch konzentriert, was sich auf die Auswahl der historischen Zeugen 
ausgewirkt hat, so bleibt doch das Alte Testament als Ganzes im Blick. 
Zentrales Anliegen ist eine "family resemblance" der "einen, heiligen, 
katholischen und apostolischen Kirche”, was das christliche Verständnis des 
Alten Testaments betrifft. Darüber läßt schon das Vorwort (I-XII) keinen 
Zweifel, und der abschließende 18. Abschnitt, dessen Schlußsatz nicht 
zufällig noch einmal die “eine, heilige, Katholische und apostolische Kirche” 
nennt, wird entsprechende Schlußfolgerungen ziehen. Dazwischen erwartet 
den Leser ein Gang durch 17 Stationen der Auslegungsgeschichte, von der 
Septuaginta und dem Neuen Testament bis zur Postmoderne. 

Im 1. Abschnitt (1-31) werden Septuaginta und Neues Testament 
zusammen behandelt, was insofern sinnvoll ist, als das Neue Testament 
überwiegend auf den Septuagintatext zurückgreift und somit hermeneutische 
Fragen aufwirft, unter anderem die Frage, ob die Septuaginta neben dem 
masoretischen Text oder gar gegen ihn eigene Autorität besitzt. Da wäre 
erwähnenswert gewesen, daß moderne katholische Biblisten ernsthaft die in 
der Väterzeit herrschende Überzeugung aufgreifen, daß die Septuaginta 
inspiriertes Gotteswort ist. (Dazu einige Angaben bei J. Becker, Grundzüge 
einer Hermeneutik des Alten Testaments [Frankfurt am Main 1993] 68, Anm. 
51). Bei der Information über den Stand der Septuagintaforschung (1-4, 19- 
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20, vgl. 310-313) wäre es angebracht gewesen, auf die wirklichen oder 
vermeintlichen messianisierenden Übersetzungsweisen der Septuaginta 
einzugehen, denen man auch die Textmanipulation von Jes 51,5 in IQIs? an 
die Seite stellen kann. Sie haben in der Väterzeit die Rezeption des Alten 
Testaments erleichtert. Im Jesajabuch kommt außer 9,5 besonders 11,10 in 
Betracht. Die einschlägigen Beiträge von J. Lust sind jetzt zusammengestellt 
in J. Lust, Messianisme and the Septuagint. Collected Essays (ed. by K. 
Hauspie) (BETL CLXXVII; Leuven 2004). Die Aktualität der Frage bezeugt 
auch M.A. Knibb, “The Septuagint and Messianisme. Colloquium Biblicum 
Lovaniense LIII (2004)", ETL 80 (2004) 555-568. Was die messianisierenden 
Textmanipulationen von christlicher Hand betrifft (z.B. Jes 45,1; Ps 96 
[95],10; Sir 43,23; auch eine von Hieronymus bestaunte angebliche Aquila- 
Übersetzung von Hab 3,13 [vgl. CCL 76A, 641]), so erwähnt der Verfasser, 
daß die christologische Lesart von Jes 45,1 unter anderen vom Barnabasbrief 
sowie von Justinus, Irenäus und Tertullianus vertreten wird, während 
Eusebius von Cäsarea ihr nicht folgt (50.87). Daß Justinus im Dialog mit dem 
Juden Tryphon (LXXIII) allen Ernstes die Interpolation apo toy xyloy in Ps 96 
(95),10 verficht, hätte bei der Besprechung des Justinus Erwähnung verdient. 

Aus dem Neuen Testament erörtert der Verfasser außer den jesajanischen 
Motiven der Frohbotschaft und der Verhärtung Israels jeweils ein Zitat aus 
dem Jesajabuch in den vier Evangelien und im Rómerbrief. Dabei bleibt er 
auf der beschreibenden Ebene. Nun gibt es zur Technik der Schriftzitate eine 
Flut von Literatur; was fehlt, ist die dogmatische Wertung des Sachverhalts. 
Der Verfasser hätte eine Chance gehabt, den schier unglaublichen Stellenwert 
herauszukehren, den die Schrifterfüllung im Neuen Testament hat. Was nach 
schrulliger, zeitgebundener Verirrung aussieht, ist Glaubenslehre von 
höchstem Rang. Hier ist die Quelle des durch die Jahrhunderte fließenden 
Stroms christlicher Interpretation des Alten Testaments. Für eine über die 
bloße Beschreibung hinausgehende Wertung des neutestamentlichen Befunds 
darf der Rezensent verweisen auf den bereits angeführten Beitrag Becker, 
Grundzüge, 78-129, sowie auf R. Voderholzer, Die Einheit der Schrift und ihr 
geistiger Sinn. Der Beitrag Henri de Lubacs zur Erforschung von Geschichte 
und Systematik christlicher Bibelhermeneutik (Sammlung Horizonte, Neue 
Folge 31; Einsiedeln, Freiburg 1998). 

Da die Frage, wie der "historische" Jesus zur Auslegung des Alten 
Testaments, gerade auch des Jesajabuches (vgl. Lk 4,16-21) gestanden hat, 
kaum gestellt wird, ist verständlich, daß der Verfasser sich da heraushält. Was 
aber, wenn Jesus ganz von dem Gedanken beseelt war, daß er gekommen ist 
um zu erfüllen (Mt 5,17)? Hat er nicht, von Jugend auf schriftkundig, zum 
Beispiel den Einzug in Jerusalem, das Paschamahl, sein Verhalten während 
des Prozesses schriftgemäß "inszeniert"? Die Frage wird von den auf 
Rechtgläubigkeit Bedachten und von den kritisch Eingestellten gleicher- 
maßen gemieden, von den einen, weil sie Jesus nicht in die Niederungen 
menschlichen Denkens herunterziehen móchten, von den andern, weil sie die 
Schrifterfüllung für eine Angelegenheit der Urkirche halten. Angegangen 
wird die Frage etwa von H. Graf Reventlow, Epochen der Bibelauslegung I: 
Vom Alten Testament bis Origenes (München 1990) 52-59. Es ist nicht 
auszudenken, was sie für unser Verhältnis zum Alten Testament bedeutet. 

Im 2. bis 10. Abschnitt werden selektiv Zeugen der Väterzeit befragt: 
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Justinus (32-44), Irenäus (45-55), Klemens von Alexandrien (56-61), 
Origenes (62-74), Eusebius von Cäsarea (75-89), Hieronymus (90-103), 
Chrysostomus (104-109), Cyrill von Alexandrien (110-129) und Theodoret 
von Cyrus (130-147). Die Antiochenische Schule wird bei Theodoret 
vorgestellt, da sein Jesajakommentar vollständig überliefert ist; nur 
Chrysostomus erhält einen eigenen Abschnitt, obwohl er in hermeneutischer 
Hinsicht nicht von besonderem Interesse ist. Der eigentliche Gegenpol zu den 
Alexandrinern ist Theodor von Mopsuestia (vgl. 132-133). Der Verfasser läßt 
mit den meisten Neueren durchblicken, daß der Unterschied zwischen den 
beiden Schulen nicht so erheblich ist, wie die Polemik der damaligen Zeit 
glauben machen könnte. An Origenes führt auf hermeneutischem Gebiet kein 
Weg vorbei, obwohl sein Jesajakommentar nicht direkt überliefert ist. 
Klemens von Alexandrien, auch er ohne nennenswerten Beitrag zum 
Jesajabuch, erhält einen kurzen Abschnitt, weil sich bei ihm hellenistisch- 
jüdischer Einfluß abzeichnet. Der lateinische Westen ist nur durch 
Hieronymus vertreten. Es hätte einen Hinweis verdient, daß der große 
Übersetzer an wenigstens 30 Stellen, von denen 19 ausgerechnet auf das 
Jesajabuch entfallen, die hebraica veritas im Interesse der christlichen 
Interpretation manipuliert hat. Vgl. dazu J. Becker, ““Iustus’ statt ‘iustitia’. 
Zu einer messianisierenden Übersetzungsweise des Hieronymus”, Textarbeit. 
FS P. Weimar (Hg. K. Kiesow — T. Meurer) (AOAT 294; Münster 2003) 21- 
34. Augustinus und seine traditionswirksame Sentenz "quamquam et in 
Vetere Novum lateat, et in Novo Vetus pateat", die in die dogmatische 
Konstitution “Dei Verbum" des II. Vatikanums Aufnahme gefunden hat, 
werden manche Leser vermissen. 

Das Mittelalter ist durch Thomas von Aquin (148-166) und Nikolaus von 
Lyra (167-180) vertreten; es folgen sogleich Luther (181-206) und Calvin 
(207-229) als Repräsentanten der Reformation. Aus dem Mittelalter wäre 
Andreas von St. Viktor (ca. 1175), ein Schüler Hugos von St. Viktor, als 
ausgesprochener Literalist erwähnenswert (vgl. Voderholzer, Die Einheit der 
Schrift, 392-393). Bei Thomas, dessen Jesajakommentar doch wohl nicht 
zwischen 1268 und 1272 entstanden ist (so 153) sondern bereits in den 
fünfziger Jahren, teilt der Verfasser bis zu einem gewissen Grad die Kritik H. 
de Lubacs an B. Smalley und C. Spicq, die in der gesamten Schule von St. 
Viktor sowie bei Thomas eine Hintansetzung des sensus spiritualis 
festzustellen glauben (149-151, auch 303); er erwähnt jedoch nicht, daß 
Smalley später de Lubac teilweise Recht gegeben hat (vgl. Voderholzer, Die 
Einheit der Schrift, 396 und 444). Im Spätmittelalter bricht unter jüdisch- 
arabischem Einfluß und mit der beginnenden Renaissance ein neues Zeitalter 
an, wofür traditionell der Name Nikolaus von Lyra steht. Beachtenswert wäre 
der Beschluß des Konzils von Vienne (1311-1312), je zwei Lehrstühle für die 
orientalischen Sprachen in Rom, Paris, Oxford, Bologna und Salamanca zu 
errichten. Was die Wissenschaftlichkeit der Schriftauslegung betrifft, dürften 
die Reformatoren, deren Verdienste um die Schrift in vielfacher Hinsicht 
nicht hoch genug veranschlagt werden können, in einer Strömung stehen, die 
bereits voll im Gange war. 

Im 17. und 18. Jahrhundert (230-264) bezeugt eine Auswahl recht 
unterschiedlicher Autoren (H. Grotius, A. Calov, J. Coccejus, C. Vitringa, R. 
Lowth, A. Calmet), daß wir uns der Zeit der Aufklärung und der modernen 
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Bibelkritik nähern. Noch kommt es freilich niemand in den Sinn, etwa die 
Authentizität von Jes 40-66 in Frage zu stellen; der struggle um das 
christliche Verständnis des Alten Testaments nimmt jedoch mitunter ernste 
Formen an. So mißt Grotius dem neutestamentlichen Gebrauch des Alten 
Testaments keine Bedeutung bei. Ein vom Verfasser in anderem Zusammen- 
hang (20.30) erwähntes einflußreiches Werk von A. Collins aus dem Jahr 
1724 betrachtet diesen Gebrauch als unannehmbar. Man beachte, daß der 
Verfasser seine Aufgabe nicht darin sieht, die Entwicklung der Bibelkritik 
und den Widerstand dagegen umfassend nachzuzeichnen. Namen wie 
Richard Simon kommen daher gar nicht vor. Freilich bleibt die Auswahl der 
Autoren auch unter der Rücksicht der Themenstellung beschränkt. Ganz 
ausgeblendet wird das goldene Zeitalter der katholischen Exegese, das von 
der Mitte des 16. bis zur Mitte des 17. Jahrhunderts reicht. A. Calmet, der 
einzige Katholik unter den erwähnten Autoren des 17. und 18. Jahrhunderts, 
gehört bereits einer späteren Zeit an. (Bei der Lehrtätigkeit Calmets in 
Münster [255] handelt es sich um Münster im Elsaß.) 

Bei den Vertretern des 19. und 20. Jahrhunderts (265-290) werden aus 
dem frühen 19. Jahrhundert W. Gesenius, F. Hitzig und H. Ewald als kritisch 
eingestuft, während J.A. Alexander und der Jesuit J. Knabenbauer die 
konservative Reaktion vertreten. Eine vermittelnde Rolle wird J.C.K. von 
Hofmann und Franz Delitzsch zugeschrieben. Besondere Berücksichtigung 
finden noch britische Autoren aus dem späten 19. und dem beginnenden 20. 
Jahrhundert (T.K. Cheyne, A.B. Davidson, S.R. Driver, J. Skinner, G.A. 
Smith). Sie sind eher zurückhaltend auf kritische Positionen ihrer deutschen 
Vorgänger und Zeitgenossen eingegangen. Daß die radikal kritischen 
Kommentare von B. Duhm und K. Marti nur einmal im Vorbeigehen genannt 
werden (285), darf man dem Verfasser nicht ankreiden. Sie sind in 
hermeneutischer Hinsicht hinreichend vertreten durch die kritischen Autoren 
des frühen 19. Jahrhunderts und somit entbehrlich. Eine bedenkliche Lücke 
entsteht jedoch, wenn das weite und umstrittene Feld der messianischen 
Erwartung, das für das Jesajabuch wichtig ist, kaum berücksichtigt wird. (Das 
1829-1835 erschienene konservative Werk von E.W. Hengstenberg, das 1854 
in englischer Sprache zugänglich wurde, wird allerdings mehrfach erwähnt). 
Der Verfasser ist sich der Gefahr der Einengung auf das Buch Jesaja bewußt, 
denn er spricht von “obvious dangers of misconstruing the larger subject 
matter because of this somewhat arbitrary limitation" (299-300). 

Ein relativ kurzer Abschnitt ist noch der Postmoderne gewidmet (291- 
298), einer besonders mit Errungenschaften der Linguistik ausgestatteten 
Form kritischer Auslegung. Der Verfasser geht nur auf die Theology of the 
Old Testament und den Jesajakommentar von W. Brueggemann aus den 
Jahren 1997 bzw. 1998 näher ein (vgl. auch 315-317). Er stellt bei 
Brueggemann mit dem Blick auf christliche Auslegung des Alten Testaments 
"with much sadness" (294) einen ernsthaften Bruch mit der gesamten 
christlichen Tradition fest. 

Eine eher beiläufige Einschätzung der katholischen Hermeneutik findet 
man vor allem bei der Besprechung von Cyrill von Alexandrien (126-127). 
Eine Informationsquelle war anscheinend A. Kerrigan, St. Cyril of 
Alexandria, Interpreter of the Old Testament (AnBib 2; Roma 1952). Es ist 
der Stand der Zeit nach dem Erscheinen der Enzykliken “Divino Afflante 
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Spiritu” (1943) und “Humani Generis” (1950) (beide 126 erwähnt). Die 
historische Kritik ist auf dem Vormarsch; nur wenige (u.a. H. de Lubac und 
J. Daniélou) setzen sich für den sensus spiritualis ein. Der Verfasser geht 
gewiß davon aus, daß die katholische Kirche dem Standard der family 
resemblance entspricht. Die typisch katholische Diskussion über den sensus 
plenior ist ihm vertraut, wohl über R.E. Brown, The Sensus Plenior of Sacred 
Scripture (Baltimore 1955). Die gewichtige dogmatische Konstitution “Dei 
Verbum" des II. Vatikanums kommt nicht zur Sprache. Das gleiche gilt von 
den umfangreichen Verlautbarungen der Bibelkommission vom 23. April 
1993 (“Die Interpretation der Bibel in der Kirche") und vom 24. Mai 2001 
(“Das jüdische Volk und seine Heilige Schrift in der christlichen Bibel"). Das 
Dokument aus dem Jahre 1993, in dem der Verfasser übrigens namentlich 
erwühnt wird, taucht im Titel eines 324 mit aufgelisteten Artikels von P.S. 
Williamson auf, ohne daß auf diesen Beitrag eingegangen würde. 

Die im letzten Abschnitt (299-324) gebotenen hermeneutischen 
Schlußfolgerungen enthalten keine klar definierte Lehre, die man übrigens 
auch in der katholischen Kirche - anders als beim Dogma der 
Schriftinspiration - vergeblich sucht. Der Verfasser begnügt sich mit einer 
family resemblance. Die Kirche hat zum Beispiel immer die Autorität der 
Schrift anerkannt; die gesamte Bibel war immer Wort Gottes, wenn auch 
nicht klar als dogmatische “Gegebenheit” (“a given") (vgl. 302) definiert wie 
in der unter schwierigen Umständen entstandenen dogmatischen Konstitution 
"Dei Verbum". Der sensus spiritualis, der in irgendeiner Form ein 
Christuszeugnis des Alten Testaments ist, war in der Kirche von Anfang an 
konstitutiv, getragen von der regula fidei. Das alles ist sehr viel. Ob aber eine 
vage family resemblance dem überwältigenden Zeugnis des Neuen 
Testaments gerecht wird? Wie oben bereits bemerkt, handelt es sich um eine 
Glaubenslehre von hóchstem Rang. Diese Lehre ist jedoch wie alle 
fundamentalen Dogmen ein mysterium fidei stricte dictum und kann als 
solches von der Ratio weder bewiesen noch widerlegt werden. Auf rationaler 
Ebene sollte man anerkennen, daß das Alte Testament ein Buch des 
nachexilischen Judentums für das Judentum ist, dessen sensus literalis 
historisch-kritisch ermittelt werden kann. Der sensus spiritualis mit seiner 
Hinordnung des Alten Testaments auf Christus hat zwar als objektive 
Gegebenheit zu gelten, ist aber nur dem Glauben zugánglich. Konvenienz- 
gründe von seiten der Ratio wie der Hinweis auf das Verheißungspotential 
oder auch das Scheitern des Alten Testaments, die Heilsgeschichte, 
sukzessive  Neuinterpretationen, Strukturanalogien, Architypien und 
ähnliches sind nützlich und geboten; sie gewährleisten aber höchstens eine 
gewisse Kredibilität und greifen nicht ohne das Licht des Glaubens. In der 
Geschichte der Auslegung hatte der sensus literalis natürlich einen leichten 
Stand. Der sensus spiritualis dagegen hat unter Druck gestanden; er wurde 
reduziert und schließlich als nicht nachvollziehbar abgelehnt. Seine 
Verteidiger haben ihn in ihrer Not gern als wenigstens teilweise auf rationaler 
Ebene nachweisbar hingestellt. Sie glaubten sich dabei auf das Neue 
Testament berufen zu können, beachteten aber nicht, daß das Alte Testament 
auch nach der Auffassung des Neuen Testaments sehr wohl einer 
Erschließung bedarf (vgl. Becker, Grundzüge, 92-94). 

In der family resemblance wird kaum daran gedacht, daß das Alte 
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Testament auf die Entfernung jener Hülle von 2 Kor 3,14-16 wartet. Um 
Israels willen ist der sensus spiritualis des Alten Testaments in der Kirche 
unaufgebbar. 

Die Literaturangaben, die jeweils am Ende des Vorworts und der 18 
Abschnitte stehen, berücksichtigen in beachtlicher Form die Geschichte der 
Auslegung. Was das moderne Ringen um das christliche Verständnis des 
Alten Testaments betrifft, ließen sich allerdings wenigstens 30 weitere nicht 
unbedeutende Beiträge nennen. Aus etwas weiter zurückliegender Zeit wird 
man vermissen W. Vischer, Das Christuszeugnis des Alten Testaments, I. Das 
Gesetz (München 1934, 51936), II. Die Propheten (Zürich 1942, 21946), ein 
Werk, das seiner Zeit Aufsehen erregt hat. 

Bei griechischen und lateinischen Termini und Namen haben sich 
wiederholt kleine Versehen eingeschlichen. Angemerkt sei, daß der Sohn 
Jesajas in Jes 8,3 in der Vulgata Adcelera spolia detrahere, festina praedari 
genannt wird (154), ferner daß sygkatastasis durch sygkatabasis zu ersetzen 
ist (107). 

Dem Verfasser gebührt Dank dafür, daß er wieder einmal engagiert und 
kompetent die Aufmerksamheit auf eine zentrale Glaubensfrage gelenkt hat. 


Johannesstraße 40 Joachim BECKER 
D-56112 Lahnstein 


Jack R. LUNDBOM, Jeremiah 1—20. A New Translation with 
Introduction and Commentary (AB 21A), New York, Doubleday 
1999, xxv-934 p. 16 x 24. $45.00 — Can$ 68.00; ıD., Jeremiah 
21-36. A New Translation with Introduction and Commentary 
(AB 21B), New York, Doubleday 2004, xvi-649 p. 16 x 24. $45.00 
— Can$ 68.00; ID., Jeremiah 37-52. A New Translation with 
Introduction and Commentary (AB 21C), New York, Doubleday 
2004, xi-624 p. 16 x 24. $45.00 — Can$ 68.00 


Das Jeremiabuch zählt nicht nur zu den längsten, sondern auch zu den 
theologisch belangreichsten Büchern des Alten Testaments. Gleichzeitig ist 
es exegetisch sehr schwierig zu erfassen, so dass seine Kommentierung sich 
immer wieder erheblichen Problemen gegenüber gestellt sieht, die 
Überlieferung, Gliederung, historische Einordnung und Theologie von 
Einzeltexten sowie Gesamtbuch betreffen. Wie ist der neue Kommentar von 
Lundbom in der Reihe “The Anchor Bible”, der das Jeremiabuch in drei 
umfangreichen Bänden (21A, 21B, 21C) bespricht, mit diesen Aufgaben 
umgegangen? 

Der erste Band (21A) enthält zunächst eine Übersetzung von Jer 1-20 (1- 
54), es folgt eine "Introduction" (55-151) sowie eine Bibliographie (153- 
217), bevor der eigentliche Kommentarteil zu Jer 1—20 beginnt (219-874). Er 
gliedert den Text in Perikopen und bespricht ihn dann jeweils unter der 
Überschriften *Rhetoric and Composition" (hier geht es um die formale 
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Struktur des Textes), “Notes” (in diesem Abschnitt werden in der Regel 
textkritische Probleme diskutiert) und “Message and Audience” (unter dieser 
Rubrik werden historische und theologische Erwägungen angestellt, die auch 
den Blick in die Gegenwart öffnen, hier aber gelegentlich gezwungene 
Analogien herzustellen versuchen [vgl. z.B. 21A, 850f]). Appendices zu den 
im Buch genannten Personen sowie Register beschließen den Band. Die 
weiteren beiden Bände 21B und 21C enthalten dann den entsprechend 
aufgebauten Kommentar zu Jer 21-36 und 37-52. Beide werden jeweils 
wiederum durch Register abgeschlossen. 

Charakter und Ausrichtung dieses Kommentars werden schon durch die 
Binnengliederung der Kommentierung als solcher deutlich, die sich jeweils 
zuerst und am ausführlichsten zu “Rhetoric and Composition” äußert. Explizit 
benannt wird die verfolgte Stoßrichtung von Lundbom in der Einleitung: “A 
commentary brings together a variety of disciplines, each employing its own 
methodology. Its purpose is to explicate the meaning of the biblical text by 
whatever means possible. The present commentary, in the interest of fulfilling 
this broad aim, has made considerable use of rhetorical criticism” (21A, 68). 
Allerdings beschränkt sich der Gebrauch von “rhetorical criticism” bei 
Lundbom de facto auf das deskriptive Erheben der Architektur von 
Textperikopen, Überlegungen zur inhaltlichen Argumentation oder zur 
Pragmatik werden kaum entwickelt. 

Lundbom folgt generell dem masoretischen Text des Jeremiabuches, den 
er für ursprünglicher hält. Den kürzeren griechischen Text erklärt er 
einigermaßen mechanisch in der Mehrzahl der Fälle mittels der Annahme von 
Haplographie, wie Appendix I zu Band 21A zeigt (885-887). Bezüglich der 
Buchanordnung gibt er jedoch der Mittelstellung der Fremdvölkerorakel 
gemäß LXX den Vorzug. 

Was die historischen Einordnungen betrifft, so verfährt der Kommentar, 
aus mitteleuropäischer Forschungsperspektive geurteilt, sehr traditionell. 
Bereits in der Einleitung zu Beginn des Abschnitts “Early Jeremiah 
Compositions” (21A, 92) erfährt man, dass frühere Buchausgaben des 
Jeremiabuches von Baruch und Seraiah, den Söhnen Neriahs, “during their 
lifetimes” (92) hergestellt worden seien. Baruch habe in Agypten, wohin 
Jeremia und er verschleppt worden sind, das “original book corresponding 
roughly to chaps. 1-51” mit den Fremdvölkersprüchen nach Jer 25,13 
zusammengestellt, während sein Bruder Seraja in Babylon eine zweite 
Buchausgabe mit ungefähr demselben Umfang, aber anderer Anordnung 
hergestellt habe, in der die Fremdvölkersprüche nun am Ende des Buches 
stehen (100). 

So überrascht es auch nicht, dass Lundbom die Urrollendiskussion um 
Jer 36 neu belebt (21A, 93, vgl. 21B, 589-591), er gesteht aber zu, dass diese 
Rolle *no longer extant" (21A, 94) sei. Die im Buch erhaltene "First Edition 
of Jeremiah" sei in Jer 1—20 zu finden, sie sei nach 604 v.Chr. entstanden, 
enthalte aber im Wesentlichen authentisches Textgut. In Jer 21—23 sei ein in 
sich gestufter Appendix zu finden, der aus der Zeit kurz vor und nach 597 
v.Chr. stamme (95f). Jer 24-25 “is ... said by many to emanate from the hand 
of Baruch, Jeremiah's close friend and coleague from the year 605 on", einer 
Auffassung, der offenbar auch Lundbom selber zuneigt. Jedenfalls gelte: 
“Chapter 45 is Baruch's colophon to the final book that comes from his hand” 
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(96, vgl. 21C, 171-180). Die Heilsweissagungen aus Jer 30-33 werden in 
ihrem Kern 30-31 auf eine Heilsverkündigung Jeremias an das ehemalige 
Nordreich Israel zur Zeit Josias zurückgeführt (21B, 370.376), ein erstes 
“Book of Restoration” 30-33 sei zwischen 586 und 582 v.Chr. entstanden 
(21B, 376), eine Spätdatierung hält Lundbom demgegenüber für eine zu 
leichte Lösung. Selbst der große masoretische Überschuss in 33,14-26, der 
nach der Mehrheit der Forschung erst nach der Übertragung des Jeremiabuchs 
ins Griechische angesetzt wird, kann von Lundbom noch frühdatiert werden: 
Wegen einer aberratio oculi von 33,14 nach 34,1 — über 185 Wörter hinweg 
(!) - sei dieser Abschnitt in der LXX übergangen worden. Es möge sich um 
eine “exilic addition” handeln (98, vgl. 21B, 525-546). Die Fremdvólker- 
sprüche in Jer 46-51 gelten als “mix of genuine and nongenuine sayings" 
(100, vgl. 21C, 181-510). 

Entsprechend den kühnen Zuweisungen der meisten Passagen des 
Buches in die Zeit Jeremias kann Lundbom dann im ersten Band ein 
vierzehnseitiges Porträt von “Jeremiah the Prophet" (107-120) zeichnen, das 
— wie vor einer Forschergeneration üblich — verschiedene Verkündigungs- 
phasen unterscheidet: “Early Life and Call to Be a Prophet" (107), “Prophetic 
Ministry" (108): “Early Career (622-605 B.C.)” (109), “Late Career" (604- 
586 B.C.) (117), *Mizpah and Egypt Sojourns (after 586 B.C.)" (120). 

Der die Einleitung in Band 21A beschließende Abschnitt “Theology” 
(141-151) unterscheidet “The Theology of the Prophet" (141-149) und “The 
Theology of the Book" (149-151). Dabei gilt: “The theology of the book of 
Jeremiah supplements and expands the theology of Jeremiah by placing the 
latter in a wider context" (149). Es ist aber nur schon aufgrund der 
unterschiedlichen Darstellungsumfänge deutlich, wo die Gewichte liegen, 
nämlich bei Jeremia selbst. 

Das Jeremiabuch stammt also für Lundbom im Wesentlichen von Jeremia 
und Baruch selbst. Drei konkrete Beispiele mögen die literarhistorische 
Zugangsweise Lundboms näher illustrieren: (1) Lundbom weist die in der 
Forschung beinahe einhellig vorgenommene Identifikation von Jer 8,19b 
(“Warum haben sie mich erzürnt durch ihre Bilder, durch fremde, nichtige 
Götzen”?”) als einer deuteronomistischen Glosse mit dem Hinweis auf eine 
1962 in Vetus Testamentum veröffentlichte Arbeit Holladays ab, der die 
dreifache Stufung einer Frage, wie sie in 8,19 vorliegt, als jeremianische 
Eigenheit bestimmt hatte. Der Umbruch des Textes in 8,19b von der 3. in die 
l.p. Gottes wird ebenso wenig erklärt wie der Umstand, dass in 8,19b das 
Bilderthema nun plötzlich eine zentrale Rolle spielt. Stattdessen verweist 
Lundbom für das Verb k’s “erzürnen” “particularly” (21A, 532) auf Dtn 
32,16.21 und 2Kón 22,17, ohne diese spezifischen Parallelen, die seiner 
Deutung eher entgegenstehen, zu erklären, wohl in der Meinung, bei Dtn 32 
und 2Kón 22 handle es sich um vorexilische Texte. (2) Zu Jer 25 schreibt 
Lundbom: “The chapter has its own integrity and can be taken, in the MT at 
least, as an essential unity" (21B, 239). Die konzeptionellen Verschiebungen 
innerhalb des Kapitels, die das Gericht an Juda und Jerusalem auf das Gericht 
an Babylon und schließlich an der ganzen Welt ausweiten, werden so 
eingeebnet. Eine literatur- und theologiegeschichtlich differenzierte 
Wahrnehmung von Jer 25 ist damit weder möglich noch intendiert. (3) Auch 
das Wort vom "neuen Bund" Jer 31,31-34 gilt Lundbom als jeremianisch: 
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“Since Jeremiah in his call is portrayed as ‘the prophet like Moses’..., and 
Moses is the one who gave Israel the Sinai covenant, it is only natural now 
that Jeremiah be the one to give Israel anew covenant” (21B, 465, vgl. 471). 
Beobachtungen zur “deuteronomistischen” Diktion der Passage, zur 
theologiegeschichtlichen Einordnung der hier vorgestellten Bundestheologie 
sowie des Konzepts des “Vergebens” (31,34), wie sie in der neueren 
Jeremiaforschung vorgetragen worden sind (vgl. z.B. W. Gross, “Erneuerter 
oder Neuer Bund? Wortlaut und Aussageintention in Jer 31,31-34", Bund und 
Tora. Zur theologischen Begriffsgeschichte in alttestamentlicher, 
frühjüdischer und urchristlicher Tradition [Hrsg. F. Avemarie — H. 
Lichtenberger] [WUNT 92; Tübingen 1996] 41-66), beeinflussen die 
historische Urteilsbildung Lundboms nicht. 

Kaum entwickelt sind bei Lundbom Perspektiven wie redaktions- 
geschichtliche und übergreifende literaturgeschichtliche Fragestellungen, 
innerbiblische Schriftauslegung oder konzeptionelle Differenzierungen. Zu 
Jer 4,23 hält Lundbom etwa fest: “Clearly he [sc. Jeremiah] employs the 
language of Gen 1:1-2,4a" (21A, 359), die Perikope Jer 4,23-28 wird 
zwischen 622 und 605 v.Chr. angesetzt (362), so dass man sich fragt, ob 
Lundbom den priesterschriftlichen Schópfungsbericht ins 7.Jh. v.Chr. 
datieren will. Zaghaft angedacht sind Fragen übergreifender Text- und 
Buchstrukturen (150f), so etwa für 30,5-31,22, 21,1—23,8 oder 1-20. Gerade 
hier würde sich ein weites Feld für die von Lundbom favorisierte 
Zugangsweise des Erhebens literarischer Strukturen öffnen, das jedoch für 
größere Zusammenhänge im Jeremiabuch weitgehend unbearbeitet bleibt. 

Man braucht kein Prophet zu sein, um diesem gegenwärtig wohl 
umfangreichsten Kommentar zum Jeremiabuch keine ungeteilt zustimmende 
Aufnahme in der Forschung vorauszusagen. Begrüßen werden diesen 
Kommentar diejenige, die sich für die Selbstpräsentation des Jeremiabuches 
interessieren und rhetorische Strukturen aus dessen Texten erheben móchten, 
auch wenn für eine entwickelte Form von “Rhetorical Criticism" der 
Kommentar auch hier hinter den Erwartungen zurückbleiben mag. Für 
historisch arbeitende Exegetinnen und Exegeten stammt der Kommentar 
hingegen aus einer anderen Welt, da er beinahe durchgängig genau das von 
vornherein voraussetzt, was kritisch zu hinterfragen wáre, nümlich die 
Ansetzung der Texte des Buches in die mutmafliche Lebens- und 
Wirkungszeit Jeremias. Lundbom hat gewissermaßen einen Doppelgänger zu 
dem von W.L. Holladay angefertigten Kommentar der Reihe “hermeneia” 
vorgelegt, der ebenfalls beinahe alle Texte des Buches auf verschiedene 
Wirkungsepochen des Propheten verteilt. Es ist selbstverständlich keineswegs 
ausgeschlossen, sondern durchaus wahrscheinlich, dass das Jeremiabuch auch 
Texte von Jeremia selbst enthált. Es ist aber keineswegs von vornherein klar, 
dass alle oder auch nur die meisten Texte des Buches auf ihn oder seinen 
Schüler Baruch zurückführbar sind. Das ist zwar die Meinung des 
Jeremiabuches, eben diese ist aber kritisch zu prüfen. Man fühlt sich bei der 
Lektüre dieses Kommentars in die ersten zwei Drittel des letzten Jahrhunderts 
zurückversetzt, als die Prophetenforschung die historischen Propheten als die 
Autoren der meisten Texte ihrer Bücher bestimmte, solange nichts 
Entscheidendes dagegen sprach. In der Tat sind auch Exegeten dieser 
Forschungsepoche die wichtigsten Gesprächspartner für Lundboms 
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Kommentar, so etwa Driver, Cheyne, Giesebrecht, Volz, Rudolph, Holladay 
u.a., während die neueren, in historischen Fragen sehr viel kritischeren 
Kommentare von Carroll und McKane vor allem als Negativfolien eines für 
Lundbom gänzlich unakzeptablen Zugangs stehen. So hält Lundbom etwa 
Carrolls Auslegung von Jer 26 für “largely fantasy and cannot be taken with 
any seriousness” (21B, 284). 

Die Prophetenforschung hat sich allerdings in den letzten dreißig Jahren 
stark verändert (vgl. etwa U. Becker, “Die Wiederentdeckung des Propheten- 
buches. Tendenzen und Aufgaben der gegenwärtigen Prophetenforschung”, 
BThZ 21 [2004] 30-60) — und zwar mit sachlichem Recht. Es ist deutlich 
geworden, dass die Texte eines Prophetenbuches zunächst grundsätzlich 
irgendwann zwischen dem Auftreten des namengebenden Propheten und dem 
Abschluss der literarisch produktiven Tradierung des Buches bei seiner 
Kanonisierung entstanden sein können. Es ist ebenso unzulässig, den 
Zeitraum des Auftretens des Propheten als mutmassliche Entstehungszeit der 
Texte — in maximalistischem Sinn — zu privilegieren, wie diese von 
vornherein — in minimalistischem Sinn — kategorisch auszuschließen. 
Vielmehr sind die Texte historisch dort zu verorten, wo sie am besten 
verständlich sind — und viele Texte des Jeremiabuchs spiegeln die Situation 
oder Interessen der babylonischen Gola (vgl. Jer 24) oder der weltweiten 
Diaspora (vgl. Jer 23,7f) wider, die eben nicht mehr in die Zeit Jeremias und 
Baruchs gehören. Andere, wie Jer 33,14-26, lassen sich nur schon aufgrund 
des Überlieferungsbefundes kaum vor dem 3. Jh. v.Chr. ansetzen. Hier 
benötigt man ein gehöriges Maß an “fantasy”, um solche Passagen auf 
Jeremia selber zurückzuführen. 

Lundboms Kommentierung des Jeremiabuches setzt zwar ihre Akzente 
nicht auf die historischen Fragen, entwickelt aber gleichwohl - bei aller 
Betonung der Zugangsweise des “Rhetorical Criticism” — weitreichende 
Hypothesen zur geschichtlichen Ansetzung der Texte des Buches. In diesen 
Urteilen wird ihr die neuere Prophetenforschung in der Regel ebensowenig zu 
folgen vermögen, wie Lundbom deren Zugangsweisen und Ergebnissen zu 
folgen vermag. 


Hirslanderstr. 30 Konrad SCHMID 
CH-8032 Zürich 
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Novum Testamentum 


Thomas L. BRODIE, The Birthing of the New Testament. The 
Intertextual Development of the New Testament Writings (New 
Testament Monographs 1). Sheffield, Sheffield Phoenix Press, 
2004. xxx-653 p. 16 x 24. £65.00 - $115.00 - €97.00 


For more than thirty years now Thomas Brodie has contributed most 
assiduously and in many ways to various fields and subdisciplines of New 
Testament studies and of biblical studies in general. Many of those who are 
familiar with his work will most probably acknowledge that on more than one 
occasion Brodie has challenged views which they had held for a very long 
time, or has left them wondering what it would mean if there is some truth in 
only part of what he has been arguing. Some, too, may perhaps have been 
asking whether there is some coherence, some overall picture behind it. It is 
a question that apparently has also bothered Brodie himself, for this book was 
written “to place the pieces together so that they form a single thesis” (xx). It 
has become the work of a lifetime. 

The material that has been gathered here is divided, somewhat 
ponderously, into four parts and fourteen units, which themselves consist of 
fifty-four chapters and eight appendices, for a total of 600 pages and another 
50 pages of Bibliography and Indices. This has resulted in the following 
outline: 

I. Ancient writing and its context (chs. 1-9) 

II. The overall picture: initial evidence (five units: chs. 10-26) 

III. Proto-Luke as Septuagint-based (seven units: chs. 27-54) 

IV. Appendices: Further, exploratory aspects of NT intertextuality (two 
units and 8 appendices). 

A considerable part of the book is made up of essays that had been 
published before and are here included in the original, or more often, arevised 
or abbreviated form (see Part I: chs. 1, 4, 5; II: 11-14, 20, 22, 24; III. 28-31, 
33, 34, 38, 39, 47, 53; IV: part of App. 2). The book, thus, is not a volume of 
collected essays, but the previously published essays have become a part of a 
larger whole. Unfortunately only two of these essays are formally identified 
(nos. 1 and 14). Most, though not all, of the others can be identified, with 
some difficulty, on the basis of the list of Brodie's publications in the 
Bibliography. In a few cases a chapter offers a summary of one or other 
aspect or argument from one of Brodie's books (thus for nos. 4 and 24, see 
The Crucial Bridge [Collegeville, MN 2000], and The Quest of the Origin of 
John's Gospel [Oxford 1993]. The reader should also realize that there is a 
certain discrepancy, both in style and extent, between the reprinted and the 
new material. Several of the chapters of the latter category consist of ‘bridge 
chapters’, often only four or five pages long, that are added to connect two 
other essays. In these chapters a different reference system is used (almost no 
notes, but short references added in parenthesis in the text). Brodie also likes 
to use (synoptic) tables to argue his position. There are no less than 99 of them 
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(full list on pp. xvi-xvii). The author has opted for consistently citing biblical 
texts in translation, with an occasional Greek word in transcription, a decision 
that offers opportunities to reach out to a broader readership, but that 
obviously also poses some problems for somebody who is looking for traces 
of literary patterns and of literary dependence and influence. 

But more important than these observations on formal aspects is the 
question of how to read this book. Fortunately Brodie offers a triple guideline, 
first, in a brief but instructive section at the end of the Preface (xx); then, ina 
somewhat more detailed form in a preliminary chapter with the title *General 
summary of the volume" (xxvii-xxx); and finally also in a number of 
"Orientational Introductions and Conclusions" throughout the book, at the 
beginning and the end of individual units. A final general conclusion, 
however, is lacking. The key words and approaches that have directed 
Brodie's work right from the outset are aptly summarized in the Preface: “the 
literary dimension of the Bible; the role of the Septuagint; ancient rhetoric, 
including imitation; various ideas about midrash, inner-biblical hermeneutics 
and rewritten Bible; and the vast burgeoning field of intertextuality" (xx). All 
these methods, concepts, and approaches are put into action for the one 
purpose of “unravel[ing] the genealogies of texts, the ways they depend on 
one another" (xx). No problem so far, one might say. Brodie relies on the 
same kind of apparatus and instruments in reading biblical texts that are also 
used by so many others. However, there are two reasons for concern. 

First, Brodie is continuously looking for the literary threads that make 
various biblical books interconnect and for the procedures by which new 
literary work is created from already existing work. In doing so, Brodie has 
not just blindly ventured into the wide realm of intertextuality, but he has tried 
to describe and discover more specific literary phenomena that are known to 
have existed in ancient literature and that in his opinion are also at work in 
biblical literature, from the concept of midrashic writing, over the rewritten 
Bible, to that of *imitatio', which he considers, with good reason, to be a 
major procedure in much of classical literature and into which he has looked 
in great detail. This is no doubt a legitimate approach. Yet there is a danger 
of absolutising this approach (as any other), and Brodie has not escaped it. It 
is one thing to promote a shift towards, and to proclaim the reign of a 
“writing-oriented paradigm" in studying the composition of biblical writings, 
but it is something different to connect with it the announcement of the death 
of the oral-tradition paradigm, as Brodie does most forcefully in chapters 6 
and 7, as if the two can impossibly be linked together in some way. See, e.g., 
the following comment: “The analysis indicates that in the question of the 
composition of the New Testament, the idea of oral tradition is new, 
unfounded, unworkable, and unnecessary" (50). True, Brodie is not unaware 
of the difficulties there are in identifying the criteria for judging literary 
dependence, and in ch. 5 he lists no less than six factors that can cause 
confusion or might mislead the exegete. But, as many will probably judge, he 
handles some of these rather (too) lightly. It may be so that a wrong 
conclusion in one case (as Brodie admits he made in an earlier publication 
with regard to the influence of the Elisjah-Elijah narratives on Acts 8,1-8) 
does not necessarily render invalid the whole of the hypothesis, but it 
nevertheless is a serious warning. And likewise it may be correct that the oral 
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tradition hypothesis “cannot explain all the gospel data” (49), but does the 
literary dependence hypothesis? It is not enough to say, “The role of the 
literary process is certain. The role of the oral process, however, is unclear” 
(49), to conclude that the former can explain all of the evidence, or that it is 
impossible that a literary work may be the result of combining literary with 
oral factors. 

It is this apparent inability on the part of Brodie in some way to integrate 
the oral tradition factor into the process of composition that leads me to my 
second comment. As he explains in the Preface, the whole enterprise of 
discovering literary threads in the composition of biblical writings ultimately 
is aimed at demonstrating the existence of Proto-Luke, a document that was 
composed as a literary ‘imitatio’ of a number of Old Testament (LXX) texts 
and that afterwards was used, to different degrees, by all of the evangelists, 
but especially by Luke. Brodie claims to have recovered and reconstructed 
this source, and this claim has very important implications for the 
interpretation, not only of the composition of Luke-Acts, but also of the 
synoptic question, and even of the origins of early Christian literature in 
general. The various components of this thesis are well-known from Brodie's 
earlier work. It would lead me too far afield to deal with each and every aspect 
of this thesis, and certainly to enter into the details of the comparative study 
of the LXX narratives that built Proto-Luke. I limit myself to a comment on 
each of the three key arguments into which Brodie has summarized the whole 
of his hypothesis at the end of ch. 10. 

First, Brodie argues that there is a distinctive and systematic dependence 
on the LXX in part of Luke-Acts. Luke (not Proto-Luke) clearly depends 
heavily on the LXX, even to the extent that his whole literary achievement 
has been labeled by some a mimesis of the LXX, but it does not follow that 
the traces of this dependence should be singled out as stemming from a 
separate source, as Brodie himself acknowledges in formulating his first key 
argument: "The distinctiveness of this stream of texts does not necessarily 
mean that they ever existed separately, but at some level it does set them 
apart" (92). It is then also a pity that Brodie did not provide a full-scale 
demonstration of this aspect of his hypothesis in chs. 27-54. 

Second, the one argument Brodie advances to conclude that a distinct 
entity is behind this OT material in Luke-Acts, is the remarkable unity in 
content and structure he asserts he has uncovered in it. Brodie points out that 
the resulting text flows consistently, is well proportioned in its individual 
parts and as a whole, and is built up of eight diptychs. A major problem, apart 
from the somewhat general labels that are used in describing the various 
parts, is that the end-result is some hybrid form of writing of which the 
literary genre cannot be further characterized beyond the observation that it 
“stands halfway between Old Testament narrative and the gospels” (106). 

Third, the argument of the so-called "subsequent verification" (93) is 
very shaky indeed. The problem is not only that Proto-Luke is turned by 
Brodie into a key player in (partially) explaining the origin of all four 
canonical gospels, which is a most daring statement, and has itself turned 
Brodie into some kind of neo-Augustinian, who holds that each evangelist 
has used all of his predecessors. The problem is much more that one does not 
see how this extrapolation of the hypothesis or this search for further traces of 
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Proto-Luke beyond Luke-Acts really strengthens the case for the hypothesis, 
especially since one has to conclude that the other evangelists seem to have 
used Proto-Luke to a far lesser extent than Luke is said to have done. 

Brodie’s work contains many interesting observations on matters of 
composition, structure and patterns in ancient literature that are worth 
reflecting upon, and there is certainly also truth in his claim that biblical 
scholars should refrain from jumping too quickly and too easily from the texts 
to the historical Jesus (xxi). As for the source-critical part, Proto-Luke is a 
hypothesis of a long-standing tradition when it comes to explaining the 
composition of Luke-Acts. But far more debatable still than the Proto-Luke 
hypothesis itself, is Brodie's attempt to give it such a central place in the 
whole of the ‘birthing’ of the gospels. This attempt ends in a good number of 
(almost) solipsistic positions that enable Brodie not only to uncover Proto- 
Luke, but also to recover Proto-Matthew, to do away with Q, and to argue for 
Luke's dependence on John. It may be too much at a time to carry conviction 
and for most of us to swallow. And there is yet another point. By introducing 
Proto-Luke, Brodie has in a way mutilated the author Luke, or at best has 
made him into a rather ambivalent figure who once treats his sources most 
freely, in the good classical tradition of ‘imitatio’, but who then decides 
slavishly to follow another document, possibly from his own hand, which 
would explain a lot, but Brodie is not able or willing to settle this question 
(88), for pages and pages without dropping an iota. 

The Birthing of the New Testament is the first volume in a new series of 
monographs on the New Testament edited by Stanley Porter. The attentive 
reader will have noticed the “hidden persuader’ on the front of the outside 
cover (where the words ‘Proto-Luke’ stand out from the shadows of the table 
outlining part of Brodie's reconstruction of the development): I hope also s/he 
will have noticed that one step in the ‘birthing’ process is lacking on that 
outside cover, as is on p. xxviii, where an ‘erratum’ has been inserted adding 
the name of ‘Matthew’ between that of ‘Mark’ and ‘John’. 


St-Michielsstraat 6 Joseph VERHEYDEN 
B-3000 Leuven 
Belgium 


Robert W. YARBROUGH, The Salvation Historical Fallacy? 
Reassessing the History of New Testament Theology (History of 
Biblical Interpretation Series 2). Leiden, Deo Publishing 2004. 
xiv-402 p. 15,5 x 24. £39.95 


To seek to reassess the development of an entire sub-discipline of New 
Testament Studies might seem staggeringly ambitious in a guild currently 
given both to fragmentation and specialization. Yet, this is what Robert 
Yarbrough does in his monograph, The Salvation Historical Fallacy? 
Reassessing the History of New Testament Theology, and his reassessment 
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offers much in the way of needed reflection on the history, the nature, and the 
work of New Testament theology. Originating with a 1985 doctoral thesis at 
the University of Aberdeen, “The heilsgeschichtliche Perspective in Modern 
New Testament Theology," the monograph has been fueled further by “two 
decades of chronic curiosity, sporadic reading, and more or less continual 
reflection" (xiii). The result is a work that offers exposure to too-often- 
neglected sources, numerous points of critical insight, and a demonstration of 
significant patterns in the development of a complex discipline. 

The monograph consists of a Preface, an Introduction, six chapters, and 
an Epilogue, followed by an extensive bibliography, an Index of Authors, 
and, in light of its meager content, an apparently obligatory Index of Biblical 
References. The Introduction sets the stage by noting the inauguration of 
biblical theology as a modern, academic discipline by J.P. Gabler in 1787 and 
the field's subsequent division into sub-disciplines focused in each of the 
Bible's testaments. As New Testament theology developed, Yarbrough points 
out, the hegemony of an anti-salvation historical bias in the discipline, 
manifested in an identifiable trajectory from the work of F.C. Baur, to that of 
W. Wrede, and culminating in the dominant presence of R. Bultmann, 
becomes striking. This approach, moreover, in its assessment of "salvation 
history" as pre-critical myth, effected a massive reconfiguration of the 
Christian religion and shaped indelibly the practice of contemporary New 
Testament Theology. Yarbrough aims, in the face of this overwhelming 
critical orthodoxy, to remind the guild of an alternate, at times small ensemble 
of voices in this important sub-discipline, voices that have been there all 
along in the wings, singing in a complex harmony rather than a monotone 
melody, but too-often drowned out by the dominant Baur-Wrede-Bultmann 
chorus. 

Chapters 1 and 2 follow a parallel plan, contrasting the dominant voice on 
New Testament theology from an era, followed by a somewhat forgotten but, 
nonetheless, prolific voice that spoke from the salvation history perspective. 
Chapter 1 analyzes first the work of F.C. Baur of Tübingen, considering 
Baur's understanding of New Testament theology, his epistemology, and his 
view of history. Then Yarbrough considers the research of J.C.K. von 
Hofmann, a scholar of prodigious output, who early on received negative 
press from those who disparaged any suggestion of close ties between 
revelation and history. The chapter considers Hofmann's conception of New 
Testament theology, his theory of knowledge, and finally his approach to 
history, drawing comparisons to Baur at each phase of discussion. Chapter 2 
follows a similar approach, contrasting W. Wrede and A. Schlatter as to their 
conceptions of New Testament theology, their epistemologies, and their 
views of history. Yarbrough demonstrates that although Baur's and Wrede's 
approaches differ in certain respects, Wrede does the work of New Testament 
theology much in the vein of Baur, and Schlatter works with certain 
convictions that place him, along with Hofmann, in a contrasting, salvation 
historical trajectory. This salvation history approach, moreover, rejects 
aspects of modern biblical criticism as too restrictive to the data available to 
the researcher of New Testament history and thought. 

Chapters 3 and 4 depart from this pattern of comparing key, opposing 
figures, focusing rather on broader movements in the study of biblical 
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theology. Chapter 3 treats Old Testament theology and New Testament 
theology respectively, from 1918 to 1946, noting that while biblical study was 
shaped by the Religionsgeschichte School and impacted from another 
direction by Barth, there were scholars, both in Old and New Testament 
theology, who voiced certain salvation historical emphases. Chapter 4 then 
addresses the rise of the Biblical Theology Movement in the mid-twentieth 
century, with its groundswell of support for considering revelation in history, 
but which floundered in part due to its own methodological inadequacies and 
in part due to opposition by Bultmann and his heirs. Chapter 5, then, focuses 
on the work of Oscar Cullmann and his salvation historical program, 
reviewing his major works (here is one case where Yarbrough interacts 
primarily with the works in English translation), Christus und die Zeit: die 
urchristliche Zeit- und Geschichtsauffassung (Zollikon-Zürich 1946), Die 
Christologie des Neuen Testaments (Tübingen 1957), and Heil als 
Geschichte: heilsgeschichtliche Existenz im Neuen Testament (Tübingen 
1965), and noting his critics, especially the strong objections leveled by 
Bultmann himself. 

Finally, Chapter 6 turns to Bultmann’s conception of New Testament 
theology, his epistemology, and his approach to history, and sets his work 
over against the New Testament theologies of M. Albertz and L. Goppelt, 
treating the conception of New Testament theology, the epistemology, and 
the approach to history in each. 

In an Epilogue, Yarbrough reflects briefly on the results of his study, 
noting that a great deal of salvation historical scholarship has to this point 
been overlooked and underestimated. Further, although there was an apparent 
languishing of New Testament theology as a discipline at the close of the 
twentieth century and a continued rejection by most of the salvation historical 
perspective, Yarbrough holds hope for future salvation historical work. He 
holds to this hope for a number of reasons, among them that the perspective 
has consistently reasserted itself in the history of the discipline, its realism 
offers an alternative to a crippled modernism as well as a relativistic post- 
modernism, and the salvation history approach offers a foundation from 
which Christian theology and education can be pursued, and this is especially 
important as the world's Christian population has shifted from being white 
and Western to being centered in developing nations. 

Robert Yarbrough's monograph has a number of strengths. First, both the 
hegemony and commitments of the dominant current in New Testament 
theology, exemplified in the works of Baur, Wrede, and Bultmann, stand out 
clearly in dialogue with scholars from a salvation historical perspective. In 
the presentation of this dialogue's history, Yarbrough has helped not only to 
clarify the primary differences between the two orientations but also to clarify 
both the connections and differences between those in each trajectory. For 
example, while Baur, Wrede, and Bultmann share certain negative responses 
to the concept of revelation in history, Yarbrough is keen to point out the very 
different philosophical orientations of these scholars. Bultmann departed 
significantly from both Baur and Wrede, for example, but his posture towards 
the possibility of revelation in history caused him to stand with them over 
against the salvation historical approach. 

Second, Yarbrough has shown that the highest commitments of the Baur- 
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Wrede-Bultmann trajectory were to dominant philosophical systems of their 
times, whether Cartesian, Hegelian, Kantian, or Neo-kantian. These 
philosophical orientations, moreover, are shown to have predetermined the 
outcome of their New Testament theological research. Third, in accordance 
with the dictum that history is written by the victors, Yarbrough demonstrates 
that significant and prolific voices in the history of New Testament theology 
have been all but lost to current consideration by most in current New 
Testament studies. Yarbrough’s wide reading and grasp of his sources, most 
of which are in German, have resulted in him bringing sometimes obscure 
works to light and highlighting not-so-obscure but often neglected works. At 
numerous points, he also draws connections in method or conclusions 
between works, connections that are not overt in the works themselves. For 
instance, he notes Cullmann’s distancing of himself from the salvation history 
of Hofmann and Schlatter, but he goes on to point out significant ways in 
which Cullmann carried on the Hofmann-Schlatter heritage (249-259). 
Moreover, Yarbrough has demonstrated that key scholars of the salvation 
history perspective, such as Hofmann, Schlatter, and Cullmann, rather than 
offering simplistic, biblicist, or uncritical perspectives, were responsible for 
extensive, well-researched, and nuanced discussions on the nature and work 
of New Testament theology. While aware of their own presuppositions, they 
nonetheless were more open than Baur, Wrede, and Bultmann to allowing the 
events and data of the New Testament era to “speak” over against the 
philosophical systems of their day. 

In spite of these strengths, the book is not without its weaknesses. The 
presentation leaves the impression that another round or two of editing was 
needed before this volume’s release, which is unfortunate in light of the 
importance of the material. Perhaps due to the development of this work over 
almost two decades, the organization of The Salvation Historical Fallacy? 
strikes the reader as less than optimal. The first two chapters follow a clear 
development, a pattern that returns with Chapter 6, with Bultmann set over 
against both Albertz and Goppelt, who as Yarbrough points out had 
significant differences in their approaches to salvation history. Chapters 3 and 
4 present an overview of salvation historical work between the World Wars 
and in the Biblical Theology Movement respectively, and then Chapter 5 
returns to focus on a key proponent of the salvation historical perspective, O. 
Cullmann. Yet here, rather than a parallel comparison and contrast with a 
major figure (such as Bultmann), Yarbrough presents criticisms of Cullmann 
by Barr, Eslinger, and, most extensively, Bultmann, as well as comparisons 
with Hofmann and Schlatter. Thus, the organization of the book is somewhat 
erratic in its development. One wonders whether, for instance, if the 
culmination of this monograph might have been more effective if Chapters 5 
and 6 had been combined (and abbreviated?), with Bultmann set over against 
the salvation-historical work of Albertz, Goppelt, and Cullmann, who were 
contemporaries, distinct in their approaches, yet each offering an answer to 
that most dominant presence of the twentieth century. Finally, in spite of the 
book's long development, it evidently was rushed to press, for the reader 
stumbles over more than two dozen typographical errors spread evenly 
throughout the work. 

These concerns aside, this monograph offers important food for thought 
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concerning the current state of and future directions for the practice of New 
Testament theology. Any New Testament theologian approaches the New 
Testament literature assuming certain philosophical orientations that are 
considered to provide an accurate picture of what the world is like and how 
that literature fits into that world. At the end of the day, Yarbrough has 
demonstrated that the dialogue between the dominant voices in New 
Testament theology and the alternate voices of the salvation historical 
perspective does not constitute a dialogue between a critical and an uncritical 
approach to New Testament study, but rather a clash of worldviews. It may be 
telling that Baur, Wrede, and Bultmann are bound together, in some respects, 
more by what they do not believe than by what they believe, their respective 
philosophical commitments shifting to fit the milieu of their respective times. 
Although those of the salvation historical perspective cannot be said to speak 
with a monolithic voice, Hofmann, Schlatter, and their heirs, in one form or 
another, vie for an approach to New Testament theology that does not exclude 
the possibility that God has acted in the realm of human history and, thus, has 
shaped a message that speaks into the world and a community in response to 
that message. My guess is that this perspective, as Yarbrough has presented 
it, still will find less than a warm reception from most. While Bultmann's star 
has faded in current New Testament studies, certain methodological and 
philosophical reverberations of his influence continue to emanate through the 
guild. Yet, even if most still judge salvation history a fallacy, they cannot 
afford to ignore these varied voices of the past — even if to see more clearly 
what they do not believe. 


Union University George H. GUTHRIE 
1050 Union University Drive 

Jackson, TN 38305 

USA 
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Frances FLANNERY-DAILEY, Dreamers, Scribes, and Priests. Jewish 
Dreams in the Hellenistic and Roman Eras (Journal for the Study 
of Judaism 90). Leiden — Boston, Brill, 2004. xiii-327 p. 16 x 24,5 


This book is a revision of the author's 2000 dissertation completed at the 
University of Iowa. It investigates dreams in the Hebrew Bible, Apocrypha, 
Pseudepigrapha, Dead Sea Scrolls, and Josephus. In the Hellenistic period 
Jews turned to the dreams in the Bible, elaborating on them and creating new 
ones while attributing them to the sacred figures of history. Since there are no 
limits to a dreamer's dreams, we find dreams that include heavenly and 
otherworldly journeys. Angels and dreamers are mixed and dreamers from 
earth go to heaven and see the realm of the dead. Dreamers gain knowledge 
of the past and of the future while mingling with angels or even with the glory 
of God. Dreams include many topics such as cosmology, apocalyptic, and 
early Jewish mysticism. 

The work has three parts. Part one includes two chapters. Chapter 1 (pp. 
17-56) includes a form-critical plus historical overview of dreams in ancient 
Near Eastern texts and the Hebrew Bible. Through her form-critical study the 
author reveals innovations in the Jewish texts and how the readers interacted 
with the texts. She addresses the question: What exactly constitutes a dream 
in literary and cultic sources? To answer this she uses Oppenheim's formula 
that defines dreams. However, in contrast to Oppenheim who maintained that 
the dream does not establish the social or cultic standing of the dreamer, she 
believes that some dreams and dreamers were held in higher esteem than 
others. Thus, on one hand women are absent from biblical dreams, while on 
the other hand, Joseph's and Daniel's dream cycle links dreams to religious 
political authority and power. The angels in Zechariah's visions (chap. 1—6) 
and Daniel's dreams (chap. 7-8) represent a new development since they do 
not reveal the message of the dream, but instead interpret the visions that the 
dreamer sees. This motif will become standard for Hellenistic Jewish dreams. 
In addition, the author raises the question: Why is it that the dead do not 
appear in dreams in the Hebrew Bible? 

In Chapter 2 (pp. 57-108) the focus is on Greek and Roman sources with 
the same form-critical and literary-critical approaches. The use mode of 
Oppenheim's formula revealed similarities to, and differences from, the 
ancient Near Eastern and biblical tradition. For example, fewer gods appear 
in Greek dreams than in the ancient Near East and Biblical dreams. When 
they appear, they are disguised as the spirits of the dead or as oneiroi. 
Women's dreams are not clear, while men received messages from the gods 
in their dreams to increase male social power. Dreams in ancient Rome follow 
Oppenheim's formula for dreams, as well as the Greek innovations; therefore, 
the oneiroi and the dead are dream messengers. The link between death and 
dreams is expanded; we find descriptions of dream journeys to the nether- 
world and to heaven. Again, men have more dreams than women because of 
social power. 

The two chapters in part 2 are the heart of this study and deal with the 
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Hellenistic Jewish dream texts. Chapter 3 (pp. 111-167) points out the 
continuities of Hellenistic Jewish dreams with previous and contemporary 
cultures in terms of dream types, vocabulary, dream functions, and rituals. In 
order to address the concerns of their readers, Jewish authors still made 
changes while introducing new motifs in the dreams. Cosmic and 
eschatological dreams depict God as he rules from the heavenly palace- 
temple. God sends dreams in which Jewish sacred sites, temples, and altars 
figure prominently. Priestly and scribal motifs appear in heavenly and earthly 
contexts. Also credited with writing and interpreting dreams are Scribes and 
Priests. Angels appear in dreams not as messengers but as interpreters of 
dreams, while humans appear as messengers in dreams, a concept not found 
in the Hebrew Bible. Many dreams in Hellenistic Jewish texts reveal 
information about the eschaton. Hellenistic Jewish dream-texts describe the 
heavenly temple in apocalyptic language. 

Chapter 4 (pp. 169-243) points to additional developments in Hellenistic 
Judaism. The author has examined the new roles played by otherworldly 
journeys for dream messengers and new characteristics and activities of the 
dreamer, and explored the connection between dreams and death. The dreams 
are associated with access to heaven, either through dream ascent or through 
a death that is announced in the dream. Eschatological and cosmological 
wisdom appears in a series of soul journeys that take place in a dream. The 
visions seen must be interpreted by an angel who serves as a tour guide and 
interpreter. The Hellenistic Jewish text describes the angels’ appearance and 
personalities and gives their names and their duties. This appearance was due 
to the influence of the Greek and Latin oneiros whose function was similar to 
the angels'. Dreams also included information on the world of the dead and 
the afterlife. In biblical dreams the dead do not appear as messengers, 
dreamers do not have access to the dead, and they do not foresee their own 
death nor the death of others. 

Part 3 Chapter 5 (pp. 247-282) has a very useful summary in which the 
author reflects on the implications of her study. The dreams describe the 
social roles of priests and scribes in early Judaism, the rise of apocalypticism, 
and early Jewish mysticism. The dreams in early Jewish texts are not actual 
dreams that the authors or real people have dreamt. Rather they are literary 
units that exhibit priestly and scribal motifs to confer or maintain authority for 
pseudepigraphic heroes; these concerns shed some light on the social location 
of the authors and or audiences. Even though the dreams' authors are not 
known, the author of this book believes they were male priests and/or scribes 
who were familiar with temple practices. The emphasis on priestly themes 
and temples is one of the reasons why incubation appears more frequently in 
Hellenistic Judaism than in the Hebrew Bible. Dream forms were a suitable 
vehicle for the apocalyptic worldview since there are no limits in them. Thus 
apocalyptic literature originated in the dream tradition. In apocalypses 
dreamers and readers learn about the eschatological future and the nature of 
heaven. Mystical themes are found in dreams, thus the author points out the 
similarity to the later Heikhalot literature. The Book of the Watchers includes 
rituals that are similar to later Merkabah mystical practices. 1 Enoch 14,9-12 
shows images from Ezekiel as do later Hekhalot texts. 

One might note several limitations in this book. There is no clear-cut 
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distinction made between dreams and visions. According to the author *... in 
antiquity dreams and visions exist on a continuum and do not always neatly 
fall into categories of ‘sleeping’ or waking states, although some individual 
cases do" (17). On the following page she says that form criticism helped her 
to point to some visionary episodes as dreams even though the term dream 
does not appear. However, a definition of the term vision from a 
terminological and a phenomenological aspect can better serve the reader. 
The Hebrew language contains several words for vision such as in, pm, 
nsn, msan, mn. Are these words synonyms with the Hebrew word for dream 
non? Definition will help clarify the transition from dreams to visions and 
consequently will provide a better understanding of the prophecy 
phenomenon. More to the point, a better understanding of biblical visions 
ultimately will shed some light on the apocalyptic literature. The development 
process of apocalyptic literature with its special characteristics is easier to 
understand when compared to biblical visions. Uffenheimer's book (B. 
Uffenheimer, The Vision of Zechariah from Prophecy to Apocalyptic 
[Jerusalem 1961 ]) is an excellent source and can be very useful here. The lack 
of clear demarcations between dreams and visions causes confusion in 
understanding some of the biblical texts. For example, Gen 15,1 starts with 
the words: “some time later, the word of the Lord came to Abraham in a 
vision (mnn223)"; the author points only to verses 12-21 as a dream (42). 
Traditional Jewish commentators differ on whether the word vision in v. 1 
refers to the entire chapter (David Kimhi) or whether two separate but 
consecutive divine revelations are described here (Abraham Ibn Ezra). 
Modern scholars such as Sarna, Van Seters, Hoftijzer, Rendtorff, and 
Westermann have all noted the unity of the chapter. Sarna pointed to the 
intimate connection between its two parts, especially the motifs of the 
promise of offspring and the promise of the land. There is a similar scenario, 
in Daniel chapter 10. Here according to Flannery-Dailey chapters 10-12 in 
Daniel are not dreams (225). However, examination of chapter 10 shows that 
in verse 10 Daniel states that he saw a vision (msn), and in verse 9 he falls 
asleep. In the following verses the angel interprets the vision to Daniel. 
According to Flannery-Dailey one of the dream's functions was to 
increase the social status of the dreamer. Religious political authority and 
power are linked to Joseph's and Daniel's dreams. She also points to the 
absence of women in the biblical dream; again this is because of the lack of 
political power. I would take a more cautious approach. The Bible 
emphasizes that dream interpretation comes from God. Joseph and Daniel 
were able to interpret dreams not through their own wisdom, but because of 
God. Dream interpretation was considered a magical art. The religion of Israel 
banished magic and sorcery from its midst (Lev 19,26; Deut 18,10). In the 
Joseph and Daniel stories there is a clash between pagan magic and the will 
of God, and these stories are a polemic against paganism. The same motif 
recurs in the feud between Moses and Aaron and the court magicians of Egypt 
in Exodus 7-9 and in the story of Balaam in Numbers 22-23. Thus the fact 
that Joseph and Daniel increase their political power is not the main intent of 
the text. As for the absence of women in biblical narrative, I would use a 
different approach. Women are mentioned in another form of divination. 
Exodus 22,19 states: “You shall not tolerate (literally: ‘let live’) a sorceress”. 
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The story of the witch at En-dor, involves a female. Thus, it appears that 
dreams were more a valid form of divination than sorcery and necromancy. 
Therefore, the absence of women is about the classification of dreams as a 
valid medium of communications. “The dreamers are pseudepigraphic heroes 
from the biblical tradition. Since Jews saw those heroes as their ancestors they 
believed that blessing which were bestowed on their heroes are also for them" 
(137). From the second temple period Jews believed that prophecy had ceased 
(Sanhedrin 11,1; Sotah 48,2; Yoma 9,1). From then on the will of God was 
known through the interpretation of ancient texts and not through revelations 
from God. The authors of the apocrypha and pseudepigrapha could not turn 
to the masses and tell them that God or an angel had revealed themselves. 
Therefore, they hide under the name of a fictional hero to give more 
credibility to their words. They wrote their words in books that were 
distributed among only a few such as the “knowledgeable” (Dan 12,10). 
However it is not clear if the "knowledgeable" (Dan 12,10) believed in those 
visions; more likely, maybe using the names of ancient heroes came to 
mislead people who did not belong to their community (Uffenheimer, The 
Vision of Zechariah, 148). 

Several texts describe mass incubation; this is a Jewish innovation and a 
rare phenomenon (161). Jewish authors also modified the biblical accounts of 
incubation and created new ones. In Solomon's dream at Gibeon: “Solomon 
summoned all Israel — the officers of thousands and of hundreds, and the 
judges, and all the chiefs of all Israel, and the heads of the clans. Then 
Solomon, and all the assemblage with him, went to the shrine at Gibeon” (2 
Chr 1,2-3). It is not clear why this dream, which is an incubation dream, is not 
included as a mass incubation. In addition, the author points to the link 
between death and dreams and sees it as a new phenomenon. However, in Isa 
65,4 there is the following: “Who sit inside tombs and pass the night in secret 
places; who eat the flesh of swine, with broth of unclean things in their 
bowls". Here the verse points to incubation and necromancy. The eating of 
swine flesh and the broth is a meal shared in the cult of the dead. A 
commentary on this verse and very useful treatment on the subject of the cult 
of the dead can be found in the following books: T.J. Lewis, Cult of the Dead 
in Ancient Israel and Ugarit (Atlanta 1989); and B.B. Schmidt, Israel’ s 
Beneficent Dead (Indiana 1996). 

In spite of some weaknesses, there are many strong features in this work, 
such as the subject of soul journeys with the eschatological images and 
revelation of otherworldly realms to the dreamers. The link between dreams 
and death, the new roles of angels, and Jewish apocalypses and their link to 
dreams are all matters that are very important and which changed during the 
Hellenistic period. In the biblical narrative there are only a few verses about 
the soul and the afterlife (Job 34,14-15; Ps 104,29-30; Qoh 12,7). The angels 
in the pre-exilic period have no special significance; they are nameless, they 
enjoy no free will, and there is no hierarchy among them. Their sole function 
is that of emissary of God. The concept of death also went through 
transformation; in the Hebrew Bible the dead are the Rephaim, they are 
powerless, and they have no ties to the living. In the Hellenistic dreams the 
soul of the dead can provide a person with divine knowledge, and the dead 
punish the living. Therefore, a general introduction can be very helpful here. 
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It would enhance the author’s important findings and give a better 
understanding of the changes that took place during the Hellenistic period. 

There are several unfortunate mistakes in Hebrew such as on page 130 
where twice a final mem is placed before the last syllable so» instead of 
wan. The same mistake appears on page 134. On page 130 rmn is printed 
instead of rm. On page 137 the author transliterated Sarah Imoteinu instead 
of Sarah imenu. There is a rich bibliography and index of subjects, authors, 
and primary texts. It is not clear, however, why Collins’ commentary on 
Daniel is considered a primary source, and The Theological Dictionary of the 
Old Testament is listed as having 8 volumes in the abbreviations and only 5 
in the bibliography. 

Overall, the book provides an excellent coverage of Jewish dreams in the 
Hellenistic period. Although the book contains some flaws, this does not 
detract from its merits. It does offer a broad and helpful survey of the 
phenomenon of dreams in the Hellenistic period. 
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